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THE CITADEL, QUEBEC, FROM DURHAM TERRACE. 


Have you ever in your holiday ramblings 
made one of the fashionable American tours, 
from the Falls of Niagara to the sea? Join 
me where “ Utawa's tide,” of which Moore 
sings in the “Canadian boat song,” meets and 
marries the blue St. Lawrence; flounder down 
rapids, glide on calm waters, until anchor is 
cast at Kakouna, the Canadian Saratoga, or 
Gaspé, the land’s-end where Jacques Cartier 
first planted the fleur dedis of France, over 
three hundred years ago. Sail down the ma- 
jestic Saguenay, whose bosom receives in its 
course the waters of thirty rivers, and whose 
bottom has never been touched by plummet. 
Wander through villages and towns lying on 
both sides of the St. Lawrence ; visit the an- 


and twisted streets; stroll through the hand- 
some metropolis Montreal, into the shops, 
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! speech of its inhabitants. 


| 
cient capital Quebec, with its towering citadel | 


striking contrast to the Province of 
Ontario or to the United States, and 
the strong foreign flavor in manners 
and customs, in architecture, language, 
| and law. 

Lower Canada, as it was called be- 
fore the Confederation of the Pro- 
vinces of British North America, is 
neither English nor French, but both 
blended in one, and yet without co- 
herence. It combines in itself the 
prominent characteristics of London 
and Paris, with a dash of Rome, 
Dublin, and Edinburgh. _ It is distinc- 
tively neither ancient nor modern, but 
a curious jumble of both. Quebec 
city resembles Boulogne in the mixed 
French and English character and 
A traveler may 
imagine himself at once in Europe and in 
America: French vivacity cheek by jow! with 
English phlegm ; manners and customs which 
revive recollections of La Vendée as well as 
of Devon. The Anglo-Saxon tongue is heard 


| with the French ; and do not be astonished, 


mon ami, if in conversation you do not quite 
comprehend the latter, though you were edu- 
cated in Paris, or taught French in the ortho- 
dox number of lessons by an imported Mon- 
sieur or Madame. If you speak English only, 
you will find yourself as much misunderstood 
in many country districts, and even in the 
suburbs of the cities, as if you spoke Russian. 
All the surroundings are opposed to your idea 
of an English colony. The tricolor is nearly 
as prevalent as the Union Jack. 

Quebec city is no more like New York 


hotels, and courts; read the signs as you pass, | than the Province of Quebec, or Lower 


‘ ° | 
and the sainted and foreign names of streets | 


Canada, is like the Province of Ontario, or 


and squares, and you are impressed with the | Upper Canada. There is much less of the 
uniqueness of this Province of Quebec, the | antique and anomalous in the Upper Province, 


Vor. Il.—29 
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and there is more of progress, and an utter 
absence of the foreign and religious land- 
marks which characterize the Province of the 
French Canadian. Fashions are preserved 
in Lower Canada ten years after they have 
become obsolete in Upper Canada; and 
while in architecture and public improve 
ments the city of Montreal is unrivaled in 
the whole Dominion, yet, outside of the me- 
tropolis, one feels that he has fallen among a 
people who, in many notable respects, are 
behind the times, and too strongly wedded to 
foreign associations and a religious autocracy 
to appreciate or take part in the growth and 
development of the country. The impress 
made by the early French settlers has not 
been effaced, even in the aspect of the cities 
and towns. Quebec city is equal to a Chinese 
puzzle, in the ramifications and distortions of 
the streets and buildings ; and even the ex- 
propriating policy of the last ten years, and 
the necessities of the last thirty, have not been 
able entirely to rid Montreal of the narrow 
streets and close houses which represented 
the mind of the early French inhabitants. 
Most of the early French emigrants to Can- 
ada originally came from Normandy and Brit- 
tany, and so many resemblances still exist that 
travelers who have visited these ancient prov- 





inces of France and also Lower Canada, have 
been forcibly struck with the many identical 
characteristics, and the resemblances in the 
agriculture of the two peoples. At the time 
of the conquest of Canada, in 1759, there 
were 80,000 French in the colony, the ma- 
jority of whom were soldiers ; and in a little 
over one hundred years this number has in- 
creased to over 1,000,000, and that without 
any emigration from France. The fecundity 
of the French Canadian beside the St. Law- 
rence has long ago passed into a proverb, as 
the fecundity of the Egyptian beside the Nile. 
The proportion of women in the above early 
census was very small, and the French gov- 
ernment, about that time, instigated several 
female emigrations, and allowed the troops to 
marry. Intermarriages of red and white skins 
also occurred, some of the soldiers preferring 
the native to the imported wife, and to this 
day there are old families in the province who 
easily trace their Indian descent. The inter- 
marriage of the French and Indian was facil- 
itated by the fact that long before the Con- 
quest the red-skins spoke a French fa/ois, 
and professed the Roman Catholic faith—a 
community of interest which exists to this day 
—exerting a similar matrimonial influence in 
and near the Indian settlements of Caugh- 
nawaga, St. Regis, the Lake of Two Moun- 
tains, and Loretto, among Iroquois, Algon- 
quins, and Hurons. 

Here and there we find families who claim 
descent from the brilliant emigrations sent out 
by Louis the Fourteenth. Sir George Cartier, 
Minister of Militia for the Dominion, asserts 
himself to be a lineal descendant of one of 
Jacques Cartier’s nephews ; and other leading 
French Canadian politicians claim to have 
family alliance with the old nobility of France, 
who were attracted to Canada, or New France 
as it was first called, when the fleur-de-lis wav- 
ed triumphant from the St. Lawrence to the 
Mississippi. Affecting to be Parisian was the 
fashion among young French Canadians about 
ten years ago, but Parisians ridiculed the poor 
imitation, and it went out of vogue. 

It may here be interesting to advert to the 
consanguineous sympathy thought to exist be- 
tween the French of France and Canada. It 
is altogether confined to the latter. The con- 
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quest separated every political and social tie, 
and drew a line of demarkation as distinct as 
that made by the American Revolution be- 
tween England and the seceding States. A 
Frenchman of France is as much a foreigner 
in Canada as a Turk. Personal intercourse 
has been rare ; intermarriages are almost un- 
known; and any leading commercial rela- 
tionship is mostly monopolized by English 
merchants and resident Parisians. French 
historians and politicians as well as French 
sovereigns have, as a rule, treated the French 
in Canada contemptuously. Chateaubriand 
did them the great injustice of saying that 
they were a doomed race, destined to dwindle 
away like the aborigines, with whom they 
mingled and sympathized ; and other leading 
writers, at the time of the conquest and after, 
prejudiced the French nation against the 
Canadian people. 

The French Canadians, as we find them to- 
day, are a very different people from what 
they were fifty years ago. With respect to 
the state of education, commercial enterprise, 
and agriculture among them half a century 
ago, the less said the better. We will take 
them as any traveler will find them to-day. 

They are of the average height; stouter 
and stronger than the people of France, 
though lacking the gracefulness of carriage 
and tout ensemble of the Frenchman. The 
prevailing type of face is distinct from that 
of the English Canadian. It is dark and 
stern, while a gloom hangs-over the coun- 
tenance, which, however, is often relieved by 
a pleasant versatility of expression peculiar 
to the French character. The hair is re- 
markable for its luxuriance, darkness, and 
tendency to curl. 

The French Canadians manifest a hereditary 
pride in dress. The upper class dress without 
fault; but the middling and lower classes 
verge upon the vulgar. A French servant-girl 
will appear on Sundays and church holidays 
in all the colors of the rainbow,—enormous 
chignon, crinoline, ef cetera, in the most ex- 
travagant extreme. Butcher-boys and cab- 
men strut around in conspicuous suits of the 
brightest yellow, brown, and velvet, with black 
beaver hat, and a lavish display of pure oroide. 
The poorer classes strive and strain to keep 





| Jacobi. 








up appearances beyond their means, and 
periodically the French clergy censure their 
extravagance from the pulpit. The days of 
beef-moccasins and home-spun cloth have 
vanished, even among the laborers. The in- 
teresting “Jean Baptiste” of twenty or thirty 
years ago, clad in the primitive gray or blue 
flannel coat and breeches, and the peculiar 
worsted cap called a “tuque,” variegated 
colored sash, has become traditionary in the 
cities. It has even disappeared from the cab- 
stands and wharves of Quebec city, and those 
who wish to see it must look at its represen- 
tation on the copper coins of the “ Banque 
du Peuple,” in the masquerades in the skating 
rinks, or in the water-colors of Kraghoff and 
Within the last twenty years, Eng- 
lish and French Canadians have become so 
blended in many social respects that old dis- 
tinctions of dress have been almost entirely 
obliterated, and there is not the same effort 
made to retain unsuitable fashions simply 
because they happen to be French. 

The French of the cities do not, as many 
suppose, speak pure French. I have heard 
Parisians affirm that at first they had some 
difficulty in understanding perfectly the most 
of what educated French Canadians would 
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say, owing to the introduction of a peculiar 
idiom and the intermixture of English, pro- 
ducing a patois different from anything heard 
in France. They speak faster than the old 
French ; their preachers and lawyers plead in 
a high vehement tone and with an excessive 
display of emphasis, which to the quieter 
Anglo-Saxon seems extravagant and some- 
what absurd. They gesticulate in Quebec 
precisely as they do in Paris, and use many 
expletives in ordinary conversation. In the 
politest assemblies “‘Mon Dieu” is a com- 
mon expression of astonishment, dread, and 
sorrow. They learn the English language 
much easier than the English seem to learn 
French, ang for every English Canadian who 
speaks French there are twenty French who 
can converse fluently in English. As a 
traveler gravely remarked, “even the little 
French children speak French.” There is a 
liveliness in their conversation which we do 
not hear in the English. 

They are excessively fond of fétes and holi- 
days, shows and processions. Business is wil- 
lingly suspended at the call of the Church to 
commemorate the birthday or death of a saint, 
the morning being spent in church, and the 
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rest of the day wherever and however they 
please. They have an Athenian penchant for 
the theatre. They enjoy their holidays to per- 
fection, and are the most easily amused people 
onearth. They are passionately fond of vocal 
and instrumental music and dancing, and have 
an especial capacity for these “ gay arts.” 
They are born musicians. The piano and 
violin are their favorite instruments. Doubt- 
less this taste for music is greatly cultivated 
by the early and regular training of the ear 
by the magnificent music of their church 
choirs. 

The courtesy of all the French Canadian 
citizens, rich and poor, is proverbial. The 
very beggars constrain you by their civility to 
give them alms, and the cabmen cajole you 
by their politeness to increase theirfare. They 
are a very sociable people, delighting in com- 
pany at home and abroad, in clubs and asso- 
ciations. Nothing makes Lower Canadian 
society more agreeable, especially in the fash- 
ionable assemblies of winter, than the inter- 
mingling of the two races, with their divergent 
characteristics and different shades of manner. 
Looking at the sociable record of the past 
fifty years as it has existed, with few interrup- 


—-——— —_——-—-— tions, between French and English Canadi- 


ans, one almost forgets the history of Wolfe 
and Montcalm; and when young French 
Canada is seen retrieving the laurels his sires 
lost on battle-fields by conquering the affec- 
tions of English maidens, and British officers 
preferring and winning “la belle Canadienne,” 
one is forcibly struck with the social changes 
wrought by time and necessity, and the dis- 
comfiture of Lord Durham's predictions of an 
endless “contest of races” in Canada. 

The French Canadians have a strong pre- 
dilection for the professions, and even the 
sons of many humble farmers forsake the farm 
and attend the cheap Catholic colleges which 
abound in the province, with a view to becom- 
ing lawyers, physicians, or priests. To the 
mind of young French Canada there is a mys- 
terious dignity in the professions, and a public 
notoriety peculiarly attractive. The bench 
and bar, the pulpit and college have French 
Canadian representatives of no mean order; 
but a large class, especially of lawyers, consists 
of mere adventurers, who earn a precarious 
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living, and whose one aim is to secure a com- 
fortable berth under the pay of Government ; 
or, like Sancho Panza, feeling themselves 
strong enough to rule kingdoms, they have no 
hesitation in contesting a constituency with 
the oldest politician in the country. Law 
students are as thick as berries, who with 
inordinate “cheek” announce themselves 
ready to devote their talents to the service 
of the country, and some of the Lower Cana- 
dian constituencies are represented by seve- 
ral of these long-haired, ambitious upstarts, 
who mistake fluency for eloquence, and ex- 
cessive confidence for wisdom. The history 
of Lower Canada agitations is the history of 
individual cliques, instigated by just such 
beardless boys, and not the general vox 
populi. Politics is the attractive goal for the 
French Canadians. They are divided into 
two principal parties—the Rouge and the 
Bleu. ‘The former, which is naturally in the 
minority in a Roman Catholic province, has 
also been called the annexation, reform, re- 
publican, and liberal party, and was repre- 
sented during the struggle with Britain by 
Louis Joseph Papineau, the leader-of the 
French Canadian Rebellion of 1837. It 
has always been opposed to priest power, and 
therefore has not flourished. The Bleus have 
been also called the priest, conservative, and 
confederation party,—composed of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy and the large majority 
of French Canadians. The favor shown to 
the Confederation of the British American 
Provinces by the priests can now easily be 
understood. The class of men now returned 








FRENCH CANADIAN LADY AND PRIEST, 1803. 


movements designed for improving public 
roads, making turnpikes, and opening and 
colonizing the country. Tumble-down shops, 


| narrow and unmacadamized streets, bad roads, 
and dull times were directly traceable to 


| 


the “/aissez faire” policy of the French race. 
Unprejudiced travelers have attributed the 


| backward condition of the Province either to 


to Parliament—even the briefless barristers | 


before referred to—must have more-education 


than was required by French Canadian con- | 
. ° ~ ° ' 
stituencies fifty years ago, when many of their 


representatives could neither read nor write. 
The spirit of commercial and social progress 
has recently taken hold of the French Cana. 
dians. Enterprise among them was rare until 
within the last twenty years. Some of the old 
merchants made fortunes, but a great many 


failed for want of the cosmopolitan spirit of | 


business which is so essential to mercantile 
success. Within the memory of young men | 
in their teens, the French Canadian was a by- | 
word of reproach ; their legislators opposed 





the French race, or to the powerful sway of the 
Roman Catholic clergy. Better days have, 
however, dawned. Magnificent shops and 
terraces and wide streets have replaced very 
much of the old style. Several of the most 
flourishing banks have been established by 
French Canadian enterprise; the only well- 
managed line of steamers between Montreal 
and Quebec is owned by a French Canadian 
company. ‘They are now less afraid of in- 
vesting money in public enterprises, and the 
natural consequences of such advancement 
are being reflected upon the character and 
happiness of the people. 

Leaving the French Canadian citizen, let 
us journey into the country among the agricul- 
tural class, who best typify the French Cana- 
dian of early history. A very plain distinction 
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OLD-TIME HUCKSTERS. 


exists between the English and French farmer 
of Lower Canada. The former are pretty 
much like English-speaking farmers elsewhere 
in Canada and the United States ; the latter 
are par excellence the most interesting peas- 
antry on this continent. 

The personal appearance of /es habitants, 
as they are called, has been well portrayed on 
canvas by artists. The aquiline nose, small 
black or gray lustrous eyes, thin compressed 
lips, high cheek-bones, prominent chin, caused 
often by the loss of teeth, face wrinkled be- 
yond the reach of arithmetic, shaggy black or 
gray hair, is the Aabitant and no one else. 
They are below the average height, with a 
dash of the Indian in the contour of the face, 
but none in the general figure. 

They are tough as iron, and endure the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold without discomfort, 
it being quite a qommon sight to see them 
splitting wood in the depth of winter, with 
their hairy bosoms exposed, when the thermo- 
meter is perhaps twenty degrees below zero. 
Indeed, there is this peculiarity about the con- 
stitution of the Aaditants, that they stand ex- 
tremes of temperature, wet feet and clothes, 











with impunity, and survive accidents and 
illness which would kill nine out of every 
ten English farmers. 

The habitants dress in étoffe du pays of 
blue or gray, the traditional ¢wgue or cap, 
beef moccasins, and the characteristic sash 
around the waist. But the fugue is disap. 
pearing, we are sorry to say, and ordinary 
caps are taking its place. It alone served 
to mark the Aaditant. It is something like 
a long stocking, knit and closed at both 
ends, and one end being pushed into the 
other to double it, it is drawn over 
the head, down the back of the neck, and 
indeed over the whole face and shoulders 
if necessary. The beef moccasins answer 
for wet as well as dry weather. The sash 
keeps the body warm, and has been adopted 
as an ornamental and useful appendage by 
the citizens ; and the snow-shoe clubs have 
adopted the ¢ugue. Home-made clothing 
has given way considerably to the cheapness 
of mill manufacture ; the growing taste for 
finery and colors tempts a more frequent 
visit to the village or city shops; and with 
the growth and development of the country, 
the French Canadian peasant and family im 
bibe a love for better apparel than their own 
humble ingenuity and industry can produce. 
The wooden shoe, which is generally in use 
among the peasants of Normandy, is com- 
monly used by the French Canadian women 
in sloppy weather, or when working in the 
fields, and is also used as an outer shoe by 
the market women. The women also wear 
a curious old-fashioned cloak, level with the 
heels, which is often seen in Brittany. 

The habitation of the Aaditant bears a 
striking resemblance to the dwellings of the 
Normandy peasants. In France, the flooring 
is always of brick or flat stones ; in Canada, 
invariably of wood ; but with this single ex- 
ception, almost every other arrangement is 
identical. The poorest peasants build of 
logs or planks, and the wealthier of stone. 
The houses are commodious as to elbow 
room, but the ceilings are seldom eight feet 
high, and therefore most uncomfortably hot 
in summer as well as in winter. One story 
suffices for the modest demands of the peas- 
ant and his family. The houses are almost 























invariably whitewashed; have a bit of a 
rude garden and fence in front. Straggling 
pigs and hens grunt and cackle; a woful- 
looking dog stands at the fence on the watch 
for something to bark at; and numerous 
children flatten their noses at the window- 
panes, or chase the pigs in the garden as you 
pass. Nearly all the houses have a simple 
bake-house detached, built of stone and mor- 
tar, with an oven in the center, and a space 
underneath to build a fire. This is used 
altogether in summer for baking bread. A 
well with an ancient hoister is seen in rear 
of the house. 

Down about Quebec, and in other old dis- 
tricts, it is common to see large wooden 
crosses erected near the houses, with a super 
stitious reverence peculiar to the character 
of the Canadian peasant. These crosses 
sometimes bear full-sized wooden representa- 
tions of the cock that crowed when Peter 
denied Christ; the nails that were driven 
through our Saviour’s hands and feet; the 
hammer, sponge, spear, and crown of thorns. 

The door of the Aaditant’s house opens 
into the principal room. The floor is painted 
yellow, and, covered here and there with 
strips of home-made rag carpeting, always 
presents a neat appearance. Large beams 
run across the ceiling without the usual cover- 
ing, and do not improve the appearance of 
the interior ; but, after all, are they not pre- 
ferable to rats? A gigantic double stove 
stands on one side of the room during winter, 
and is conspicuous by the brilliancy of its 
polish. The bed-rooms are separated from 
this large room—which, by the way, is kitchen, 


dining and sitting room combined,—by thin | 
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and some plaster images, and a crucifix on 
the wall, and several boxes of beautiful flowers 
at the windows, having all the advantages of a 
conservatory, as the house is kept hot. The 
culinary utensils, plates, spoons, bowls, and 
cups are of tin, crockery, or wooden ware. 

A few special domestic virtues of the Aadi- 
fants’ better-halfs commend them to good 
Christians, especially their absolute cleanliness 
and industrious ingenuity. ‘They are gene- 
rally models of toil and economy, and are 
never seen idle or moping around their homes. 
They sew and patch and plan, and in many a 
way utilize every spare ribbon and bit of 
cloth which many cast away. Warm quilts 
and rag carpets are made out of rags ; noth- 
ing is wasted. The industrious will exhaust 
every resource to send their little children, 
from nine years of age, to what is called 
their ‘ premiére communion”—a_ religious 
festival—dressed in immaculate white from 
head to toe ; and in many a flounce and rib. 
bon and bow one can see the tidy finger- 
work of the Aadifant's good wife. The beau- 
tiful neatness and cleanliness of the interior of 
their houses have often been remarked by trav 
elers, and the clean and tidy exteriors of their 








wooden partitions, and are kept beautifully | 
clean, the linen bedding and curtains being | 


spotless as snow. The furniture is plain and 
simpie, often home-made. 
ble, and numerous rush-bottomed chairs stand 
in the front room, with a clock that would 


serve for a coffin if the works were taken out, 


A large pine ta- | 


—which works, by the way, are often of wood. | 


There are one or two large cupboards; a 
plain assortment of brightly polished kitchen 
utensils ; a gun and powder-flask above the 
cupboard; the inevitable draught-board in 
one corner ; a few pictures of loved virgins, 
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THE OLD FRENCH CANADIAN TRAPPER. (FROM A PORTRAIT STATUETTE.) 


cottages are among the prettiest sights on either 
shore as one sails down the St. Lawrence, 
or rides along the country roads. Frequently 
I have seen the women on their knees scrub- 


bing the very sidewalks in front of their hum- | 


ble homes; while the repeated scrubbings 
make the stone steps leading up to their doors 
shine like polished pine. 

The food of the haditant in summer consists 


chiefly of the productions of his farm: fresh and | 


salt meat, fish, and oatmeal porridge. Though 
they do not stint, they deny themselves many 
of the best farm productions, in order to 








realize money for them in the 
markets. In winter their sup- 
plies are more limited. For- 
merly, when roads were bad 
and markets distant, they only 
raised enough farm produce for 
their own consumption, but 
the English farmers introduced 
a spirit of traffic among them, 
and better communication has 
stimulated them to increase, 
though not to improve, their 
products. The habitants are 
miserable agriculturists, ‘and 
with few exceptions resist all 
attempts to raise them from the 
mire of conservative ignorance. 
Although wooden ploughs and 
rotten barns no longer charac- 
terize the majority of farms, the 
habitants are a standing re- 
proach to Lower Canadian ag- 
riculture, and the hereditary di- 
vision and subdivision of land, 
which has cut up the original 
farms of one hundred years ago 
into lots for each member of 
the family, each member want- 
ing a frontage on the road or 
river, has had its worst results 
on the French Canadian peas- 
ants. They are suspicious of 
any reform, and seldom being 
able to read or write, and gen- 
erally only’ acquainted with 
their own language, have a 
very limited sphere of opera- 
tion, and do not try to learn 

improvement,—“ do not seem to know,” 

said a traveler, “that any improvement has 
| been made in agriculture since Noah planted 
| his vineyard.” The women and children do 
a great deal of hard work in the potato-fields, 
| with ahoe called a pioche. They prefer a small 
piece of cleared land to treble its size of stand- 
ing timber-land. Within the last twenty years 
some change has been slowly effected among 
the most intelligent farmers, and there are cer- 
| tainly model farms and worthy exceptions ; but, 

taking the mass of /es habitants, one cannot but 

regret that they did not follow the old nod/esse, 
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who returned to France after Quebec was 
ceded to Britain, though France would not 
have had any cause to feel grateful for their alle- 
giance. Scarcely a French Canadian peasant 
could be persuaded, not many years ago, to 
invest in labor-saving implements of any kind. 
Change was distasteful, and the same trait is 
the greatest drawback to the progress of 
Lower Canadian agriculture to-day. Along 
the banks of the St. Lawrence, the traveler 
on the steamer may see the housewife sitting 
opposite her cottage door, using the old spin- 
ning-wheel. Content with old methods and 
means is the bane of the Aaditant. He is 
impatient of severe farming toil, and yet dis- 
likes to purchase the very means to save him 
labor. 

It may seem a strange antithesis to say 
that the peasants toil hard and yet are indo- 
lent; but it is so. Their hard toil on the farm is 
simply necessary to existence ; their indolence 
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ever are there seen among the French Cana- 


| dians the large double teams and loads used 


| by the English-speaking farmers of Upper and 


Lower Canada. They are beginning to learn 
more about finance, but many do not know 
a one-dollar bill of the “ Bank of Montreal” 
from a “ten” of the “Bank of Love.” 
They have a traditionary consolation in 
their old clay pipes. Asa rule, the French 
Canadian people are inveterate smokers, 
many of the old market-women indulging to 
excess. Their domestic simplicity is remark- 
able, and in delightful contrast to the show 
and sham of the town. What Sir Hugh Bon- 
nycastle said of them in 1845 still holds true. 


| that “they are the most contented, most in- 
| nocent, and most happy yeomanry and peas- 


is shown in a neglect to extend, improve, and | 


develop their resources. They let tares 
grow ; they half do whatever they un- 
dertake, and have little or no idea of 
improving their living stock. A trav- 
eler observes, that if they happen to 
have a stony field they seldom think 
of building a fence with the stones, 
but they heap them in an immense 
* pile and draw wooden rails from even 
two miles’ distance. Agricultural so- 
and exhibitions are aiding 
greatly to teach the Aaditants how to 
improve, but the great improvement 
is to arrive when the present genera- 
tion are gathered to their fathers, with 
their antiquated ideas and supersti- 
tious ignorance. 

The families of the Aaditant are co- 
workers in the house and on the farm. 
They make linen from their own flax, 
and wool from their own sheep; they 
make their own hats from straw and 
fur; moccasins, socks, and gloves; 
soap and sugar from the maple; and 
tan hides for their own use. They 
are very anxious to make money, but 
have a miserable system of doing it. 
They bring small loads to market in a 
one-horse cart or sleigh, and hardly 


cieties 





antry of the whole civilized world.” 

They are the most gentlemanly peasantry 
to be found when they like, but they can be , 
the reverse. If they meet you on the country 
roads, they touch or lift their caps and say, 
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FRENCH CANADIAN CARIOLE. 


* Bon jour, monsieur.” They always extend 
their hand to greet you, and never receive the 
slightest favor without “ Je vous remercie ;” 
and if they should happen to trouble you in 
any way, instantly they touch their caps and 
say, “ Pardon, monsieur.” Visit their homes 
and you will receive the best seat at their 
humble board ; praise their children and you 
will make them the firmest friends. But if 
you wish to see how much the Aaditants can 
dislike you, sneer at their superstitious vene- 
ration for their priest, and talk of the French 
Canadians as a “ degenerate race.” 

In all seasons of the year the violin and 
dance may be heard in every village, and 
merry parties assemble to enjoy themselves 
as only French Canadians can. Pleasure is 
with them a serious business, while their 
amusements are simple, natural, and pecu- 
liarly French. They have a curious game of 
draughts, in which they use double the ordi- 
nary number of pieces, which is a favorite 
among all classes and conditions of the peo- 
ple. Games of cards have an especial attrac- 
tion for them, and indeed all games of chance. 
Winter is their chief time for enjoyment ; and 
when the snow has put an end to agricultural 
labors, the Aaditants settle down seriously 
to enjoy themselves. The light cariole car- 
ries pleasant parties from house to house, 
and every house is hospitable. After Lent 
comes “ jour de gras,” or day of feasting, when 
daily, for weeks, a perfect carnival of pleasure 
is proclaimed. They are very fond of a 
homely kind of dancing, in which old and 
young participate, amid loud exclamations 
and a revel of laughter. Just before Lent the 
engaged couples marry in haste, and the 
whole neighborhood is aroused to celebrate 
the event. Feasts and dances follow, and 
are often kept up for several nights, as among 


the Indians of Canada, whose marriages are | 


not considered an accomplished fact until the 
end of the third day. Baptisms and deaths 
draw out the sympathies and sociable charac. 
ter of the people ; the former uniting them in 
festivity, the latter in mourning. 

The French Canadians have an inherited 
taste for fishing, and many earn their living 
with net, or rod and line. Spearing fish at 
night is very interesting, and well worth trying 

to see, and if possible to share in. Any fine 
summer night you may see dozens of bright 
| flaming specks at the head of canoes out on 
| the rivers and lakes, and, if near enough, the 
sudden stroke of the spearsman, and the cap- 
| tured fish lifted into the canoe. In winter 
they catch the petite moreau, or tommy cod, 
a sweetish little fish, which, if not bruised after 
caught, will revive in cold water after having 
been frozen stiff for three days. In the vicin- 
ity of Quebec and Three Rivers it is common 
to see temporary huts built over holes cut in 
the ice, where, with a stove to keep them 
warm, and a strong light burning at the edge 
of the hole to attract the fish, the Aadi/ants 
put down their lines or nets, and bring large 
quantities of the fish to the surface. 

In a country like Canada, where the crop 
of snow is brought to such perfection, sleigh- 
ing is naturally a general necessity, and like- 
wise a general amusement. But the French 
Canadians are greater lovers of the horse as a 
racing animal than the English, and during 
the cold snaps are in their glory. Their fa- 
vorite sleigh is the cariole,—low, small and 
comfortable, painted red, and often decorated 
with representations of plants which neither 
Linnzus nor his disciples could classify. Of. 
ten when the rivers are beginning to “take” 
or freeze, the Aaditants will venture out on 
the frail ice in these sleighs, to meet at some 
friendly house on the other side. Nothing 
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THE *‘ HABITANT” ON SNOW-SHOES. 


daunted by moving cakes of ice, they pick 
out a road as best they can, trusting to good 
luck and the instinct of their ponies for a safe 
landing. Frequently horse and sleigh break 
through the ice, when, with the most perfect 
sang froid, the habitants drag them out if 
they can, and proceed on their journey ! 

The caléche, which is used in summer 
only, and which was once fashionable among 
the cabmen, has disappeared from Montreal 
and vicinity, though still used in and about 
Quebec. It is the shape of a large spoon 
without the handle, supported on two strong 
leather straps for springs. These straps, 
which are secured by two iron rollers, can be 
loosened and tightened from behind, so as to 
give the driver every variety of jolt, from a 
gentle dandling to an upset. Wings extend 
from both sides over the wheels, to prevent 
the mud splashing upon the occupant. A 
caléche holds two and the driver. 

As a rule the French Canadians have little 
taste for purely physical recreations, and al- 
though a score of snow-shoe clubs exist in 
Canada composed of English members, there 
is only one small body professing to be a 
French Canadian club. They are not crick- 
eters, lacrosse, or base-ball players ; though 
they readily take to gymnastics. Young Eng- 
lish Canada is perhaps a little too much dis- 
posed to extremes in physical exercise ; is 











fond of athletics of all kinds, and the best 
classes are proficient in the use of their 
“bunches of fives.” Young French Canada 
is more of a Frenchman; more fastidious and 
not so fond of hard work in his amusements. 
I have said that the French Canadians are 
a musical people ; a trait by which they came 
legitimately. Some of the village songs trans- 
lated into English have not one particle of 
wit or humor in them, but they are popular 
among the /aditants, and do not die out like 
the comic and sentimental songs of the cities. 
Many of their old airs may still be heard in 
Normandy. What some of them call their 
“ National” air is the most generally popular 
among all classes. It runs as follows :— 


LA CANADIENNE. 


Vive la Canadienne, 
Vole, mon cceur, vole, 

Vive la Canadienne, 

Et ses jolis yeux doux ! 

Et ses jolis yeux doux, 
Tout doux, 

Et ses jolis yeux doux ! 


Nous la menons aux noces, 
Vole, mon coeur, vole, 

Nous la menons aux noces, 

Dans tous ses beaux atours. 
Dans tous, etc. 


LA, nous jasons sans géne, 
Vole, mon cceur, vole, 
LA, nous jasons sans géne, 
Nous nous amusons tous 

Nous nous, etc 


Nous faisons bonne chére, 
Vole, mon cceur, vole 
Nous farsons bonne chére, 
Et nous avons bon godt 

Et nous, etc. 


On passe la bouteille, 
Vole. mon coeur, vole, 

On passe la bouteille, 

Nous chantons nos amours 
Nous chantons. etc 

This song has an endless number of verses, 
and has a peculiarly jaunty air, not unlike that 
of “ Yankee Doodle.” 

There are two remaining subjects which 
may appropriately be considered in connec- 
tion with the French Canadians as a people, — 
one is their language, the other their religion. 
If there are two points upon which they are 
sensitive and jealous, it is the preservation of 
“notre langage, notre religion,” but it is 
very easy to show how extreme worship of both 
has retarded their progress, and must con- 
tinue to be an obstacle to the development of 
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the people. Lord Sydenham thought that 
the union of the two provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada would effect a fusion of the two 
races ; but it had not the slightest visible ef- 
fect. Back as far as 1799, the Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop of Quebec said, “ This total igno- 
rance of the English language on the part of 
the Canadians draws a distinct line of de- 
markation between them and their English 
neighbors,” and his Lordship proposed a sys- 
tematic method of instructing the French chil- 
dren. At that time there were only one or 
two English members of the House of As- 
sembly who spoke their own tongue, know- 
ing they would nor be understood. At pres- 
ent many members speak only their own lan- 
guage, and important measures are debated 
“in the clouds.” The greatest drawback to 
the French Canadian farmers, mechanics, and 
laborers has been their ignorance of fhe lan- 
guage of the American continent. Instances 
might be multiplied to show how trade and 
commerce, and every art and science, is seri- 
ously affected by the want of unity of speech, 
and how the expenses of municipalities and 
legislatures are exactly doubled by the necessi- 
ty of printing every scrap of paper and pub- 
lic document in two languages. Unprinci- 
pled men have put themselves into promi- 
nence among the /adifants, and misinterpret 
the views and feelings of an English oppo- 
nent. They make the question of language 
and religion derniers ressorts when everything 
else seems to fail. 

When the United States Government pur- 
chased Louisiana, the French language was 
abolished in the courts of law and public of- 
fices, and to-day the Louisiana Fifench enjoy 
the benefits of competing on an equality with 
their English-speaking neighbors. If we look 
at this question dispassionately, we see as 
great an impediment existing to French Cana- 
dian progress, as was the exclusive use of the 
Gaelic in Scotland and the Welsh in Wales. 
I do not attempt here to exhaust the argu- 
ments in favor of the French Canadians using 
the English language in the courts of justice, 
and the legislatures, and of all public docu- 
ments being printed in that language only. 
The proposition is of momentous interest to 
the present and future generations of French 





Canadians. The continent is English; the 
English language is in reality the ruling tongue 
of commerce, of civilization. The French 
Canadians cannot afford to do without it ; and 
many of the most intelligent use it alone, be- 
lieving that it is for the best interests of their 
race to understand it thoroughly. 

The religious question has been much dis- 
cussed among the French Canadians, and a 
great change is evidently working. A large 
number have been converted to Protestant- 
ism; a French Protestant church exists in 
Montreal which would have been demolished 
twenty years ago ; missions are established in 
different parts for spiritual and secular educa- 
tion ; and among those who still profess the Ro- 
man Catholic faith an anti-priest party has been 
formed, composed of intelligent French Cana- 
dians, under the name of the “ Institut Cana- 
dienne.” ‘Straws show which way the winds 
blow.” Despite wholesale excommunication 
this institute flourishes, possesses a fine reading- 
room and library—both containing many inter- 
dicted newspapers and books. ‘The members 
profess to be Roman Catholics, but not bigots, 
and hold the doctrine that the clergy have no 
right to interfere with the temporalities of their 
flock, or to dictate what books they shall read, 
or how they will manage their private and 
public secular institutions. 

Take the French Canadian’ agricultural 
classes for all in all, they are a most devoted 
people, and reverence their church and clergy 
with a feeling bordering on the superstitious. 
They are taught from childhood to pay the 
utmost homage to their religion. They hold 
sacred the very walls of the church, and de- 
votedly prostrate themselves on their knees in 
any corner of the building, and even on the 
steps and ground outside, on great occasions 
when the churches are filled and the people 
crowd around the doors. They always raise 
their hats when passing a Roman Catholic 
church. They may be seen, rich and poor, 
wending their way to early vespers at four or 
five o’clock in the morning. Their religion is 
sincere according to their light. Some below 
Quebec have social family worship, night and 
morning. Along the country roads there may 
still be seen a stray wooden cross here and 
there, originally erected by the clergy, where 
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the people would stop to say their prayers. 
On the summit of Belceil mountain, thirty 
miles distant from Montreal, an immense 
tinned cross was placed many years ago, 
which the Aaditants in the vicinity adored from 
their huts. This absolute subservience of,the 


habitants to the will of their clergy is not 


generally the case in the cities and large 
towns, and we may expect to see a still 
mightier revolution for liberty of mind and 
estate within the next few years. 

The unanimity with which the French Ca- 
nadians enjoy their religious and national 
holidays is remarkable. ‘They observe with 
an equal amount of respect the holidays pre- 
scribed by the church and the Sabbath ap- 
pointed by the Lord, and consume more time 
in the discharge of their religious duties than 
is required by Scripture, or consistent with 
their temporal prosperity. The loss to the 


industry of the country by these holidays is 
immense in the aggregate, because in many 
establishments where French Canadians pre- 
dominate other workmen have to cease from 
Every holiday replenishes the coffers 


labor. 
of the church. These many demands upon 
the time and purse constitute one reason why 
so many of the poorer classes emigrate to the 


United States—a marked change, by the way, 
as the French race are not partial to emigra- 
tion. 

No doubt the clergy exact too much from 
the people, and interfere too much with free- 
dom, just as they did during the French régime. 
They endeavor to monopolize and bring sec- 
ular matters under their “ patronage,” which 
is equivalent to bringing them under their 
rule. A year or so ago the Attorney-General 
| of Lower Canada—a French Canadian—was 

brought to account by the press for first con- 
| sulting the Roman Catholic Bishop of Que- 
| bec with reference to the propriety of sub- 
| mitting a certain measure to the local legisla- 
ture, in which important interests of Protest- 
ants were concerned. Other matters have 
come to light to prove that the Roman Cath- 
olic clergy of Canada take more interest in 
its politics than is consistent with their posi- 
tion. They own newspapers, avowedly for 
the purpose of circulating their opinions on 
politics ; they speculate in buying and selling 
of lands granted to them for church purposes, 
leasing many of the finest shops and terraces 
in Montreal and Quebec. 

This church question is destined to be the 
| great question of the day in Lower Canada. 
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THe new German Empire has still other 
ambitions than the proud attainments of its 
armies in the late deadly struggle, which vir- 
tually gave it the rule of the continent of 
Europe. Germania desires also to have its 
due influence on the waves, though ‘it does 
not, like Britannia, aspire to rule them. 

The consolidation of the various German 
States has given to the nation one fleet and 
one flag. Already German craft have pene- 
trated the frozen region in quest of the north- 
ern passage and the Pole, while the commer- 
cial marine of the Fatherland is keeping up 
almost daily communication with our own 
great metropolis. 

The Baltic will ere long become a German 
lake, for even now a line of steamers starts 
from Stettin, on the northern shore of Prus- 
sia, and, touching at Copenhagen and the 


ports of Sweden and Norway, winds its way 
through the intricate passages of their seas, 
and thus reaches the Atlantic and our own 
coasts. A ship-canal is already projected 
through Holstein to the North Sea direct, 
which will give a short and rapid communica- 
tion to all the Baltic ports with the broad 
ocean and the wide world. 

In these hours of promise for the German 
marine, it is quite natural that her sailors 
should regard with increased interest and pride 
the history and fame of one of her own sons, 
who well deserves to be entitled the Path- 
finder of the Seas. When the mariner on the 
ocean would know whither his trackless way 
is leading him, and with what accuracy and 
success he is pursuing his journey, he resorts 
to his inseparable companion, the famous 





chart known as “ Mercator’s Projection.” 
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When the incipient navigator of even the 
British Isles presents himself for examination 
as to his capacity to guide their vessels to dis- 
tant ports, the first question directed to him 
is invariably the one concerning the principles 
of Mercator’s Projection, and his ability to put 
them to practical use. 

If we open an extensive collection of maps 
of any land, nearly the first one that will meet 
our eye will be Mercator’s, giving us the earth 
on a plane surface, so that the most unlettered 
navigator can at once determine the distance 
from place to place in a straight line, and de- 
cide, for instance, that England’s shortest 
route to her great possessions in Australia is 
directly across the Atlantic, our own conti- 
nent, and the Pacific Ocean. 

To the novice this may seem a very simple 
thing, and quite unworthy of fame, but to 
the scientific navigator the skillful compu- 
tation of the variation of latitude and lon- 
gitude from the equator to the pole, stamps 
the discovery and the system of the chart as 
a work of immortal genius. It has stood for 
three centuries as a land-mark in the history 
of science, and it is as popular and useful to- 
day as when it first gave to the early naviga- 
tors the unerring means of finding their way 
on the trackless ocean. 

Now, the Germans are proud to claim Mer- 
cator as their own, though he was born in the 
Netherlands, while his parents were on a hur- 
ried visit to that country. His home was on 
the banks of the Rhine, and there he lived 
and died, the greatest of early German geo- 
graphers. Until his advent, the most learned 
men in his favorite science fell into the stran- 
gest errors, and it was reserved for him to ini- 
tiate a reform in geography, and pave the 
way to an accurate passage of the seas. 

But his patient labors have never received 
a fitting recognition until now, when his dis- 
ciples in Germany have resolved to celebrate 
the third centennial anniversary of the appear- 
ance of the famous Mercator’s Projection by 
erecting a monument to the memory of its 
author. This revival of interest in the old 
navigator has led the Director of one of the 
first Nautical Schools of Germany, Dr. Breu- 
sing, of Bremen, to present to the world a 
history of his life, entitled Gerhard Kremer, 


| 





called Mercator, the German Geographer. 
This is full of interesting details regarding the 
old veteran, and proudly states that when the 
Netherlands claimed the honor of his birth, 
that he himself would be none else than Ger- 
man, though for a while his cradle was rock- 
ed in the Low Lands. 

According to the custom of that day, he 
translated his name into Latin on taking his 
place among scholars, and thus he became 
“Mercator.” He was a man of deep reli- 
gious convictions, and determined to devote 
a good portion of his life to combating the 
Aristotelian philosophy, which was then in 
vogue. Asa means of support he became a 
teacher of mathematics; and to sustain his 
increasing family he made mathematical in- 
struments and engraved maps. His interest 
in Biblical studies led him to publish, in 15 37, 
a map of Palestine, and shortly afterwards he 
presented the world with another of Flanders. 

Until that period Gothic characters had 
been used on all charts, but with great incon- 
venience; he was the first to introduce the 
Roman characters for that purpose, which 
soon became universal. He was extremely 
successful as a scientific mechanician, and 
made globes and other scientific instruments 
for Charles the Fifth. 

In 1546 he ascertained the variation of the 
magnetic needle. This fact had been observ- 
ed by Columbus, in his famous vovage of 1492, 
but during the whole of the sixteenth cen- 
tury scientific men had no accurate concep- 
tion of it, and Mercator was the first to call 
general attention to the fact. He was also 
the first to introduce the elements of the the- 
ory of terrestrial magnetism, and finally calcu- 
lated the position of the magnetic pole, the 
determination of which he considered a mat- 
ter of transcendent importance. The pecu- 
liar portrait that we present of him is taken 
from an old engraving, representing him with 
a terrestrial globe, on which he is measuring 
with his compass the position of the magnetic 
pole. 

His next great work was a large map of 
Europe, which is unfortunately only preser- 
ved on a small scale, but which settled his 
fame as the greatest map-maker of his time. 
He was then called to the chair of mathema- 
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tics of the famous Gymnasium of Duisburg, 
which he filled with great acceptance for 
three years, after which the Duke of Lorraine 
called him into his service to map out his 
land from a careful scientific survey. 

Mercator was a man of the most varied 
talents, and seemed at home in every branch 
of science that in the least pertained to his 
favorite work. He was at once astronomer 
and chronologist, historian and theologian, 
mathematician and surveyor, map-drawer and 
engraver. And all these heterogeneous quali- 
ties he finally made subordinate to the great 
object of his life, which was the production of 
a cosmography or description of the universe, 
which should be a complete history of the 
heavens, of earth, and of man. The first vol- 
ume of this appeared in 1568, on the subject 
of chronology, illustrated by many curious 
plates, and completed with a perfect harmony 
of the Gospels, showing that in all Mercator’s 
labors his Biblical studies had a prominent 
part. ° 

This was of great value for the period, but 
it was reserved for the following year for him 
to give to the world his famous chart, that was 
to form an epoch in the history of geography 
and navigation of the seas. Thence dates 
the reform in the science of chart-making, 
that presents no work of like import in all its 
history. After navigation of the sea had be- 
come possible by the discovery of the com- 
pass, the navigator could venture into the 
open ocean. But the charts that were to be 
his guide proved extremely unreliable, and 
only in rare cases did they lead him to his 
goal. Nothing seemed to come out right, 
and no chart-maker could make it do so until 
Mercator solved the riddle. 

He found out the cause of the errors in 
the ancient charts, and invented the means 
through which alone they could be avoided ; 
he not only presented the proper principle for 
the projection according to which marine 
charts must be laid out, but also gave full 
directions for its use. He illustrated the 
principles of his chart by explaining that his 
main object was to spread out the exterior of the 
globe on a plane surface, so that the position of 
all points might not only correspond to real- 
ity in latitude and longitude, but that also in 





respect to their direction and distance from 
one another they might be, as near as 
possible, like that of the surface of the 
globe. 

This important object he effected in the 
projection that bears his name, in which the 
degrees of latitude are enlarged towards both 
poles in the same proportion that they hold in 
their relation to the equator. He gave a very 
clear exposition of the principles that guided 
him, and evidently showed that he was the 
first to comprehend them, although envious 
rivals have endeavored to rob him of this 
honor. 

Thus Mercator continued to labor,—all 
that he produced bearing the stamp of genius. 
He examined ancient maps very closely, and 
especially those of Ptolemy, and corrected 
them where they did not correspond with the 
text ; and thus he published in 1578, in Co- 
logne, revised maps of Ptolemy, which are 
acknowledged to the present day. Andas he 
cast light over ancient geography, so he 
planned an entirely new collection of modern 
maps, and worked at them for a quarter of 
a century, each one in its turn being an 
But he 


advance in geographical science. 
was not permitted to finish this great enter- 


prise. He sickened and died in 1594, at 
the advanced age of 84 years. His last intel- 
ligible words were a request to the clergy- 
man at his side to remember him in his 
prayers. 

A son followed in the footsteps of the father 
and finished the work laid out. He pub- 
lished the entire collection under the name of 
“ Atlas,” which was chosen by Mercator be- 
fore his death ; and since that time every col- 
lection of maps bears the name of “ Atlas,” 
so that the whole race of Atlas-makers, down to 
the famous Stieler, and Kiepert, and Derg- 
haus of the present hour in Germany, can 
trace back thcir lineage to their great father, 
Mercator. 

For three hundred years the principal navi- 
gators of the world have acknowledged their 
indebtedness to Mercator, and the mariners 
of all nations mention his name with respect 
and gratitude ; while Germany proudly claims 
him as her own. This gratitude towards the 
great reformer in the science of navigation 
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found a lively voice a few months ago in the | the immortal chart saw the light. His ad- 
town of Duisburg,—where his most celebrated | mirers then resolved to lay the foundation of a 
work was given to the world,—on account of | fitting monument to his memory, and the na- 
the recurrence of the third centennial since | tion will be sure to contribute generously. 
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WHOSE WIFE WAS SHE? 


I was on my knees before my chrysan- 
themum-bed, looking at each little round, 
tight disk of a bud, and trying to believe that 
it would be a snowy flower in two weeks. 
In two weeks my cousin Annie Ware was to 
be married: if my white chrysanthemums 
would only understand and make haste! I 
was childish enough to speak words to them 
to that effect; but the childishness came of 
love,—of my exceeding, my unutterable love 
for Annie Ware; if flowers have souls, the 
chrysanthemums understood me. 

A sharp, quick roll of wheels: startled me. 
I lifted my head. The wheels stopped at our 
gate ; a hurried step came down the broad 
garden-path, and almost before I had had 
time to spring to my feet, Dr. Fearing had 
taken both my hands in his, had said,— 
“ Annie Ware has the fever,”—had turned, 
had gone, had shut the garden gate, and the 
same sharp quick roll of wheels told that he 
was far on his way to the next sufferer. 

I do not know how long I stood still in the 
garden. A miserable sullenness seemed to 
benumb my faculties. I repeated,— 

“Annie Ware has the fever.” 
said,— 

“Annie Ware cannot die; she is too 
young, too strong, and we love her so.” 

Then I said again,— 

“ Annie Ware has the fever,” and all the 
time I seemed not to be thinking about her 
at all, but about the chrysanthemums, whose 
tops I still idly studied. 

For weeks a malignant typhus fever had 
been slowly creeping about in the lower part 
of our village, in all the streets which had 
been under water in the spring freshet. 

These streets were occupied chiefly by la- 
boring people, either mill-operatives, or shop- 
keepers of the poorer class. It was part of 
the cruel “calamity” of their “ poverty” that 
they could not afford to have homesteads 
on the high plateau, which lifted itself quite 
suddenly from the river meadow, and made 
our village a by-word of beauty all through 
New England. 

Upon this plateau were laid out streets 
of great regularity, shaded by grand elms, 

Vow. IL.—3o 


Then I 





many of which had been planted by hands 
that had handled the ropes of the Mayflower. 
Under the shade of these elms stood large 
old-fashioned houses, in that sort of sleepy 
dignity peculiar to old New England. We 
who lived in these houses were also sleepy 
and dignified. We knew that “under the hill,” 
as it was called, lived many hundreds of men 
and women, who were stifled in summer for 
want of the breezes which swept across our 
heights, cold in winter because the wall of 
our plateau shut down upon them the icy airs 
from the frozen river, and cut off the afternoon 
sun. We were sorry for them, and we sent 
them cold meat and flannels sometimes ; but 
their life was as remote from our life as if 
they never crossed our paths: it is not ne- 
cessary to go into large cities to find sharp 
lines drawn between the well-to-do and the 
poverty-stricken. There are, in many small 
villages, “districts” separated from each 
other by as distinct a moral distance as di- 
vides Fifth Avenue from the Five Points. 

And so it had come pass that while for weéks 
this malignant typhus fever had been creep- 
ing about on the river shore, we, in our clearer, 
purer air, had not felt even a dread. There 
had not been a single case of it to west of the 
high-water mark made by the terrible freshét 
of the previous spring. We sent brandy and 
wine and beef-tea into the poor, comfortless, 
grief-stricken houses ; and we said at tea-time 
that it was strange people would persist in 
living down under the bank: what could 
they expect ? and besides, they were “so care- 
less about drainage and ventilation.” 

But now, on the highest and loveliest spot, 
in the richest and most beautiful house, the 
sweetest and fairest girl of all our village 
lay ill of the deadly disease. 

“ Annie Ware has the fever.” I wondered 
if some fiend were lurking by my side, who 
kept saying the words over and over in my 
ear. With that indescribable mixture of dull- 
ed and preternaturally sharpened sense which 
often marks the first moments of such distress, 
I walked slowly to my own room, and in a 
short time had made all the necessary prepa- 
rations for leaving home. I felt like a thief as 
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I stole slowly down the stairs, with my travel- 
ing-bag in my hand. At the door I met my 
father. 

“ Hey-day, my darling, where now? Off to 
Annie’s, as usual?” 

He had not heard the tidings! Should I 
tell him? I might never see him again ; only 
too well I knew the terrible danger into which 
I was going. But he might forbid me. 

“Yes, off to Annie’s,” I said in a gay tone, 
and kissing him sprang down the steps. 

I did not see my father again for eighteen 
days. 

On the steps of my uncle’s house I met old 
Jane, a colored woman who had nursed Annie, 
Ware when she was a baby, and who lived now 
in a little cottage near by, from whose door- 
steps she could see Annie’s window, and in 
whose garden she raised flowers of all sorts, 
solely for the pleasure of carrying them to 
Annie every day. 

Jane’s face was positively gray with sorrow 
and fear. She looked at me with a strange 
sort of unsympathizing hardness in her eyes. 
She had never loved me. I knew what she 
thought. She was saying to herself: “ Why 
not this one instead of the other ?” 

“O auntie!” I said, “I would die for 
Annie ; you know I would.” 

At this she melted. “O honey! don’ ye 
say that. The Lord—” but she could say no 
more. She threw her apron up over her head 
and strode away. 

The doors of the house stood open. I 
walked through room after room, and found 
no human being. At last, at the foot of the 
stairs in the back part of the house, I came 
upon all the servants huddled together in a 
cowering, weeping group. Flat on the floor, 
with his face to the wall, lay black Cesar, the 
coachman. I put my hand on his shoulder. 
He jerked away impatiently. 

“Yer jest lemme lone, will yer?” he said 
in a choking voice ; then lifting up his head, 
and seeing it was I, he half sprang to his feet, 
with a look of shame and alarm, and involun- 
tarily carrying his hand to his head, said :— 

“O miss! who’s gwine to think yer—” 
but here he too broke down, and buried his 
face in his great hands. 





I did not speak, but the little group in- 


stinctively opened to let me pass up the 
stairs. I had a vague consciousness that they 
said something as I turned into a little cross. 
hall which led to Annie’s room; but without 
attending to their words I opened her door. 
The room was empty ; the bed stripped of 
clothes; the windows wide open. I sank 
into a chair, and looked from side to side. I 
was too late, after all! That was why none 
of the servants dared speak to me. AA little 
slipper of Annie’s lay on the floor by the bed. 
I took it up and turned it over and over in my 
hands. Then I became conscious that my 
Aunt Ann was speaking to me,—was calling 
me by name, earnestly, repeatedly, with terror 
in her voice. 

“My dear, dear child; Helen, Helen, 
Helen, she is not dead. She is in my room. 
Come and see for yourself.” 

I had seen my Aunt Ann every day for 
nineteen years,—I never knew her until that 
moment ; I never saw her real face until that 
moment, 

I followed her slowly through rooms and 
passage-ways till she reached her own cham- 
ber. The door was open ; the room was very 
dark. On the threshold she paused, and 
whispered, “ You must not be frightened, dar- 
ling. She will not know you. She has not 
known any one for six hours.” 

I knelt down by the bed. In a few mo- 
ments my eyes became used to the darkness, 
and I saw Annie’s face lying motionless on the 
farther edge of the bed, turned to the wall. 
It was perfectly white except the lips, which 
were almost black, and were swollen and crust- 
ed over with the fearful fever. Her beautiful 
hair fell in tangled masses, and half covered 
her face. 

“She seems to be lying very uncomfort- 
ably,” said Aunt Ann, “but the doctor or- 
dered that she should not be disturbed in any 
way.” 

I looked at my aunt’s face and listened 
to her voice in bewilderment. The whole 
world had for years called her, and with ap- 
parent justice, “a hard and unsympathizing 
woman.” No human being had ever seen a 
really free unconstrained smile on her face, or 
heard from her lips an impulsive word. When 
it was known that the genial, rollicking, open 
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hearted Henry Ware was to marry her, every- 
body shuddered. As years went on, every- 
body who sat by Henry Ware's fireside, and 
was kindled and made welcome by his un- 
diminished and unconquerable cheeriness, felt 
at the same time chilled and paralyzed by 
the courteous, unexceptionable dignity of 
Mrs. Wate. Even I, having the freedom of a 
daughter in their house, and loving my uncle 
hardly less than I loved my father, had never 
once supposed it possible that anybody could 
love Aunt Ann, or that she would have per- 
mitted it. I always felt a little terror when I 
saw Annie kiss her, or my uncle put his arm 
around her. My own loving, caressing, over- 
flowing mother had given me by inheritance, 
and had taught me by example, a type of 
love which knew no life without expression. 
And very well I knew that that sweet mother 
of mine, whom the whole town loved, and who 
herself loved the whole world, seemed always 
turned into stone by the simple presence of 
Aunt Ann. 

And now Aunt Ann was sitting on the floor 
by my side, clinging to my hand, resting my 


head on her bosom, and, as I felt instantly 
and instinctively, revealing in her every tone, 
look, word, such intensity and passionateness 
of feeling as I had never in my whole life 


seen before. I.saw then that she had always 
held me side by side with her own child in 
her heart, and that she knew the rare quality 
of the love I had for Annie. 

“I ought not to have let you come here,” 
she said, more as if speaking to herself than 
tome; “they, too, have but one.” 

“But, Aunt Ann, you could not have kept 
me out,” I whispered. 

“Yes, I knew that, my child,” she replied ; 
“but no one else would know it.” 

From that moment there was between 
my Aunt Ann and me a subtle bond which 
partook of all the holiest mysteries of love. 
There were both motherhood and the love of 
lovers in my love for Annie. Annie’s mother 
felt them, and was willing to have her own 
motherhood added to and ministered to by 
them. From that moment I believe not even 
her husband seemed so near to her in her 
relation with her child as I did. 

I will not write out the record of the next 





two weeks. They seemed, as they passed, 
two thousand years; and yet, in looking back 
on them, they seem only like one terrible 
breathless night. My aunt and I alone did 
all that was done for Annie. There were 
whole days and whole nights during which 
she talked incessantly, sometimes with such 
subtle semblance of her own sweet self that 
we could hardly believe she did not know 
what she sgid; sometimes with such wild 
ravings that we shook in terror, and could not 
look at her nor at each other. There were 
other days and nights through which she lay 
in a sleep, which seemed no more like real 
sleep than the shrill voice of her ravings had 
seemed like her real voice. These were 
most fearful of all. Through all these days 
and nights two men with white faces and 
folded arms walked up and down in the 
rooms below, or crouched on the thresholds 
of our doors, listening for sign or word from 
us. One was Annie’s father, and the other 
was her lover, George Ware. He was her 
second cousin, fifteen years older than she, 
and had loved her since the day she was one 
year old, when at the ceremony of her christ- 
ening, he, a proud shy boy of sixteen, had 
been allowed to carry her up-stairs with her 
sweet name resting fresh and new on her 
little dewy forehead. Ah, seldom does such 
love spring and grow and blaze on this earth 
as had warmed the very air around Annie 
from the moment of her birth. George Ware 
was a man of rare strength, as this love 
showed ; and with just such faithfulness as his 
faithfulness to Annie he had loved and cared 
for his mother, who had been for twenty years 
awidow. They lived on the outskirts of the 
town, in a small house almost buried in 
the heart of a pine wood. The wood was 
threaded in all directions by miles of narrow 
paths which shone in the shaded sunlight as if 
they were satin-floored. For.nineteen years 
it had been George Ware's joy to roam these 
paths with his cousin Annie ; first, the baby 
whom he drew in her wicker wagon; next, 
the wayward little child who walked with 
stumbling steps and clung to his finger; next, 
the gay school-girl who brought all her per- 
plexities and all her joys to be confided to 
him under the pines; next, the shyer and 
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more silent maiden who came less often, 
but lingered helplessly until twilight made the 
fragrant aisles solemn and dim as closed 
cloisters ; at last, the radiant, the child-like 
woman! The promised wife ! 

No winter could set a barrier across these 
pine-wood paths. When the whole country 
about lay blocked and drifted, and half buried 
with snow, all these spicy foot-roads were kept 
clear and level, and ready for Annie’s feet. 
Whole days of George Ware’s strength went 
into the work and the joy of doing this. In 
open spaces where the snow had drifted deep, 
he wrought it into solid walls almost as high 
on either hand as Annie’s head. In dark 
nooks, where the spreading pines and hemlocks 
lay low and wide, he tossed the snow into fan- 
tastic and weird masses on the right and left, 
and cleared great spaces where he knew the 
partridge berry would be ready with a tiny 
scarlet glow to light up the spot. 

This was George Ware’s wooing. It never 
stepped into the glare, the contention of pro- 
faner air. It was not a seeking, a finding, a 
conquest ; but a slow, sure growth of posses- 
sion, which had as eternal foundation and 
seemed as eternally safe as the results of or- 
ganic law. 

George’s picture hung in Annie’s room, op- 
posite the foot of her bed. Opposite the foot 
of the bed in her mother’s room hung a large 
engraving of the Sistine Madonna. I fancied 
that in Annie’s quieter moments her eyes 
rested with a troubled look upon this picture, 
and one day, when she was in a deep sleep, I 
exchanged the:pictures. I felt as if even life- 
less canvas which had George's face painted 
upon it might work her good. 

At last there came a night,—they said 
it was the fourteenth, but the words con- 
veyed no meaning to me,—there came a 
night when Dr. Fearing, who had been sit- 
ting by Annie’s bed for two hours, watch- 
ing her every breath, sprang suddenly to his 
feet, and beckoned to my aunt and me to 
follow him into the next room. He shut the 


door, walked very swiftly up to us, looked 
first into her face, then into mine; then felt 
her pulse, and then mine, and then turning 
to me, said,— 





him in sudden terror. The tears were rolling 
down his wrinkled cheeks. 

“ What is it, William?” gasped Aunt Ann. 

“Tt will have to be you,” he went on, 
looking me in the face, and taking no notice 
of her question ; “your pulse can be trusted. 
There has been a change. When Annie 
wakes out of this sleep she will know you. 
It may be in two hours, and it may not be for 
six. But if in that first moment she is alarmed, 
or agitated in any way, she will die.” 

“O William, let me stay. I wi// be calm,” 
moaned my poor aunt. 

Then I observed, for the first time, that she 
had called him “ William.” And then, for the 
first and last time, I heard Dr. Fearing call 
my Aunt Ann “ darling,” and I remembered 
in that instant that it had been said once in 
my hearing, that it was because of his love 
for Mrs. Henry Ware that Dr. William Fear- 
ing had lived and would die a lonely man. 

“ Darling,” he said, and put one hand on 
her shoulder, “ you would kill your child. I 
forbid you to cross the threshold of that room 
till I come back. You will thank me to- 
morrow. Can you not trust me, Ann ?” and 
he looked down from his full height, this lone- 
ly, brave old man, into the face of the woman 
he had loved, with a look like the look of one 
who dies tosave another. It was but for one 
second, and then he was again the physician, 
and turning to me, went on, “I have another 
patient to whom I mus¢ instantly go, and 
whom I may not be able to leave for hours. 
You can do all that I would do,—I believe,” 
—then he felt my pulse again, and nodding 
his head with a sort of grim professional sat- 
isfaction, which no amount of sentiment could 
wholly divert from its delight in the steady 
nerves and undisturbed currents of a healthy 
body,—resumed, “You have but one thing 
to do: when she wakes, look perfectly com- 
posed ; if she speaks, answer her in a per- 
fectly natural voice ; give her two drops of 
this medicine, and tell her to go to sleep 
again. If you do this, she will fall asleep at 
once. If you show the least agitation, she 

may die,—probably will !”—and Dr. Fearing 
was gone. 

My aunt sat silently weeping. I kissed her 





We looked at 


“Tt will have to be you.” 


without speaking, and went back to my chair 
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by Annie’s bed. I dropped the two drops of 
medicine into a spoon, and propped the spoon 
carefully on a little silver waiter, so that I 
could reach it instantly. It was just three 
o'clock in the morning. Hour after hour 
passed. I could not hear Annie’s breath. 
My own dinned in my ears like the whirr of 
mills. A terror such as I can never describe 
took possession of me. What if I were to kill 
Annie? How could I “look composed” ; 
“speak naturally” ? What would she say ? 
If I could but know and have my answer 
ready ! 

I firmly believe that the dawn of light saved 
my senses and Annie’s life. When the first 
red beam shot through the blinds at the far- 
ther end of the room, tears came into my eyes. 
I felt as if angels were watching outside. 
A tiny sun-beam crept through the slats and 
fell on the carpet. It was no more thana 
hair’s breadth, but it was companionship to 
me. Slowly, steadily it came towards me. I 
forgot all else in watching it. To this day I 
cannot see a slow-moving sun-beam on a 
crimson floor without a shudder. The clock 
The bells rang 


struck six, seven, eight, nine. 
for schools; the distant hum of the town 


began. Still there was no stir, no symptom 
of life, in the colorless face on the pillow. 
The sunbeam had crept nearly to my feet. In- 
voluntarily I lifted my right foot and stretched 
it out to meet the golden messenger. Had 
I dared to move I should have knelt and 
reached my hand to it instead. , Perhaps even 
the slight motion I did make hastened Annie’s 
waking, for at that instant she turned her head 
uneasily on the pillow and opened her eyes. 
I saw that she knew me. I wondered how I 
could have distrusted my own strength to 
meet her look. I smiled as if we were at play 
together, and said— 

“ Good morning, dear.” 

She smiled languidly and said, “‘ How came 
I in mamma's bed?” 
I said, quietly, “Take this medicine, dar- 
ling ;” and almost before the drops had passed 
her lips her eyes closed, and she had fallen 
asleep again. 

When Dr. Fearing came into the room at 
noon he gave one swift, anxious glance at 
her face, and then fell on his knees and folded 





his face in his hands. I knew that Annie 
was safe. 

Then he went into the next room, silently 
took Aunt Ann by the hand, and leading her 
back to Annie’s bed-side, pointed to the little 
beads of moisture on her forehead and said— 

“ Saved!” 

The revulsion was too much for the poor 
mother’s heart. She sank to the floor. He 
lifted her in his arms and carried her out, and 
for the rest of that day my Aunt Ann, that 
“hard and unsympathizing woman,” passed 
from one strange fainting-fit into another, 
until we were in almost as great fear for her 
life as we had been for Annie’s. 

At twilight Annie roused from her sleep 
again. She was perfectly tranquil, but too weak 
to lift even her little hand, which had grown 
so thin and so wrinkled that it looked like a 
wilted white flower lying on the white coun- 
terpane. 

But hour by hour she gained strength under 
the powerful restoratives which were used, and 
still more from the wonderful recuperativeness 
of her elastic temperament. From the very 
first day, however, an indefinable terror of 
misgiving seized me as often as I heard her 
voice or looked into her eyes. In vain I 
said to myself: “It is the weakness after 
such terrible illness ;” “it is only natural.” 
I felt in the bottom of my heart that it was 
more. 

On the fourth day she said suddenly, look- 
ing up at the picture of George Ware,— 

“Why! Why is Cousin George’s picture 
in here? Where is the Madonna?” 

I replied: “I moved it in here, dear, for 
you. I thought you would like it.” 

“No,” she said, “I like the Madonna 
best: the dear little baby! Please carry 
George back into my room where he belongs.” 

My heart stood still with terror. She had 
never called George Ware her cousin since 
their engagement. She especially disliked any 
allusion to their relationship. This was her 
first mention of his name, and it was in all 
respects just what she would have said a year 
before. Dr. Fearing had forbidden fis to 
allude to him, or to her wedding-day, or, in 
fact, to any subject calculated to arouse new 
trains of thought in her mind. I wondered 
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afterward that we did not understand from the 
very first how he had feared that her brain 
might not fully recover itself, as the rest of 
her exquisitely organized body seemed fast 
doing. 

Day after day passed. Annie could sit up; 
could walk about her room; she gained in 
flesh and color and strength so rapidly that it 
was a marvel. She was gentle and gay and 
loving ; her old rare, sweet self in every little 
way and trait and expression ; not a look, not 
a smile, not a tone was wanting; but it was 
the Annie of last year, and not of this. She 
made no allusion to her wedding, the day for 
which had now passed. She did not ask for 
George. The whole year had dropped out of 
her memory; part of her brain was still dis- 
eased. No human touch could venture to 
deal with it without the risk of the most terri- 
ble consequences. 

Dr. Fearing’s face grew day by day more 
and more anxious; he was baffled; he was 
afraid. He consulted the most eminent physi- 
cians who had had experience in diseases of the 
brain. They all counseled patience, and ad- 
vised against any attempt to hasten her recol- 
lections upon any point ; they all had known 
similar cases, but never one so sharply defined 
or so agonizing as this. Still they were unan- 
imous in advising that nothing should be said 
to startle her ; that all must be trusted to time. 

Through these terrible days George Ware 
was braver than any one else. His faith in 
the absoluteness of his relation with Annie 
was too great to be disturbed. He was by 
nature as patient ashe wasresolute. He had 
not wooed his wife for eighteen years to lose 
her in any way now except by death. He 
comforted us all. 

* Do be brave, sweet mother of Annie,” he 
used to say to my poor Aunt Ann; “all will 
be well. It is nothing to me to wait another 
year, after having waited all these. It is not 
even hard for me to go without seeing her, if 
that is best.” 

For all that, his face grew thin and his form 
bent, and his eye heavy, as week after week 
passed, and he came daily to the house, only 
to be told the same weary thing, that Annie 
had not asked for him. The physicians had 
said that it would be better that she should 





not see him until she had of her own accord 
mentioned his name. Her nerves were still 
in such a state that any surprise threw her into 
palpitation and alarm which did not pass off 
for hours. No human being could tell how 
great might be the shock of seeing his face ; 
how much it might recall to her ; and whether, 
if it recalled all, she could bear it. From the 
outset George believed the physicians were 
wrong in this; but he dared not urge his in- 
stinct against their knowledge; and he was 
patient of nature, and so the days went on, 
on, on ; and there was no change except that 
Annie grew steadily better, and our hearts 
grew steadily sicker and sicker until we almost 
looked back with longing on the days when 
we feared she would die. And yet in every 
single respect, except the memory of her lover, 
Annie was the same as before. The closest 
scrutiny could discover no other change in 
her, except perhaps that she seemed even 
gayer than she used to seem, and a shade less 
tender, but this also was as she had been before 
she had promised to be George Ware’s wife. 

One morning George brought me a small 
bunch of lovely wild things from the pine 
woods. Tiarella leaves just tipped with 
claret color by the early frosts, sprays of Lin- 
nea, two or three tiny white maiden’s hair 
ferns, all tied by a knot of partridge-berry 
vines thick-set with scarlet berries. 

“Give these to Annie for me, will you, dear 
Helen?” he said, “and observe very care- 
fully how she is affected by them.” 

I remembered that it was just one year ago 
that day, that he had asked her to be his wife, 
and I trembled to think of what hidden mean- 
ings I might be messenger, in carrying her 
this silent token. But I too felt, as George 
did, that she was drifting farther and farther 
away from the memories we desired she should 
regain; and that no physician’s knowledge 
could be so true as love’s instinct ; and I asked 
no counsel of any one, but went swiftly to 
Annie with the leaves in my hand. 

“© you darling! How perfectly lovely,” 
she exclaimed with a laugh of delight. “ Why, 
these must have come from George’s woods. 
Have you been up there?” 

“ No, dear,” I said, “ George brought them 
for you, this morning.” 
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“Oh, the good darling!” she exclaimed. 
“Ts it decided about his going to India?” 

I could not repress a little cry of anguish 
and terror. A year ago there had been a plan 
for his going out to India on a mercantile 
venture, which-promised great profit. It had 
been given up, partly because his mother felt 
that she could not live without him, partly 
because he felt that he could not longer live 
without Annie. 

“What is it, dear ?” she said, in her exquisite 
sympathizing voice, with a little flush of alarm 


on her pale cheek ; “ what hurt you ? are you’ 


ill? Oh, my poor Helen, you are all worn out 
with nursing me. I will nurse you presently.” 

“ Only a little twinge of my old neuralgia, 
sweet,” I said faintly ; “these autumn winds 
are setting it at work again.” 

She looked anxiously at me for a few sec- 
onds, and then began to untie the bunch of 
leaves, and spread out the long vines on the 


bed. 
“ Oh, if I only had some moss,” she said. 


I ran to the green-house and brought her 
handfuls of beautiful dripping mosses from 
the rocks in the fernery. She filled a saucer 


with them, putting the Tiarella leaves all 
round the rim, and winding the Linnea vines 


in and out as they grow in the woods. Then 
she leaned back on her pillows and began 
breaking the partridgé-berry vines into short 
bits, each with a scarlet berry on it. These 
she set upright in the moss, changing and re- 
arranging them so often that I wondered what 
could be her purpose, and leaned forward to 
see. 

“No, no,” she said playfully, pushing me 
back, “ not til! it is done.” 

Presently she said, “ Now look !” 

I looked and saw a perfect, beautifully 
formed G made by the scarlet berries on the 
green moss. f 

“There,” she said, “ I’ll send that back to 
George, to show him that I found him in the 
berries ; or, no,” she added, “we'll keep it 
till he comes to see me. The doctor said I 
could be carried down-stairs to-morrow, and 
then I shall begin to ‘receive,’” and she 
laughed a gay little laugh, and sank back 
tired. 

This moment stands out in my memory 





as the saddest, hardest one of all. I think at 
that moment hope died in my heart. 

When I told George of this, and showed 
him the saucer of moss—for she had ordered 
it to be. set on the drawing-room table, say- 
ing, “It is too pretty to stay up here with 
bottles and invalids,’—he buried his face 
in his hands for many minutes. When he 
lifted it, he looked me steadily in the eye, 
and said, 

“ She has utterly forgotten this whole year. 
But I will win her again.” 

Then he knelt down and kissed every little 
leaf and berry which her hands had touched, 
and then he went away without speaking 
another word. 

It was decided after this that it could do no 
harm for him to see her. Indeed, he now de- 
manded it. His resolution was taken. 

“ You need not fear,” he said to Dr. Fear- 
ing, “ that I shall agitate her by approaching 
her as if she were my own. She is not my own. 
But she will be!” 

We all sat with trembling hands and beat- 
ing hearts as the hour approached at which 
we knew the experiment was to be made. 

Annie had been carried down-stairs, and 
laid upon a lounge in the western bay-win- 
dow of the library. The lounge was covered 
with dark green damask. Old Cesar had so 
implored to be allowed to carry her down, 
that Annie had insisted that he should be 
gratified ; and she went down as she had so 
often done in her childhood, with her soft 
white face lying close to his shining black one. 

As he put her down, in her rose-colored 
wrapper, on the dark green damask, he knelt 
before her and burst out, in spite of himself, 
into a sort of wild chant of thanksgiving; but 
as we entered the door he sprang up ashamed, 
and turning to Aunt Ann, said: “ Beg par- 
don, missis, but this rose yere was too much 
pink rose for old Cesar!” 

It was “too much pink rose” for any hu- 
man eyes to see unmoved. We all cried: 
and Annie herself shed a few tears, but finally 
helped us all by saying gayly, 

“ You'll make me ill again if you all go on 
like this. I hate people that cry.” 

No stranger's eye would have detected the 
thousandth part of a second’s pause which 
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George Ware’s feet made on the threshold of 
that room when his eyes first saw Annie. 
Before the second had ended he was simply 
the eager, glad, affectionate cousin, and had 
taken calmly and lovingly the child’s kiss 
which Annie gave him as she had done every 
day of her life. 

We could not speak. My uncle pretended 
to read his newspaper; my aunt’s hands 
shook in their pretense of sewing ; I threw 
myself on the floor at the foot of Annie’s 
lounge and hid my face in its cushions. 

Brave George Ware’s brave voice went 
steadily on. Annie’s sweet glad voice, weak 
and low, but still sweeter than any other voice 
I ever heard, chimed in and out like fairy 
bells from upper air. More than an hour 
passed. I do not know one word that we 
said. 

Then George rose, saying: “I must not 
tire you, little Annie, so I am going now.” 

“Will you come again to-morrow?” she 
asked as simply as a little child. 

“Yes, dear, if you are not the worse for 
this,” he replied, and kissed her forehead, and 


walked very quickly away without looking 


back. I followed him instantly into the hall, 
for I had seen that in his face which had 
made -me fear that, strong man as he was, he 
would fall. I found him sitting on the lowest 
step of the staircase, just outside the door. 

“My God, Helen,” he gasped, “it isn’t 
only this last year she has forgotten. She 
has gone back five years.” 

“Oh no, dear George,” I said; “ you are 
mistaken. She remembers everything up 
to a year ago. You know she remembered 
about your going to India.” 

“That is nothing,” he said impatiently. 
“You can’t, any of you, see what I mean, I 
suppose. But I tell you she has forgotten 
five years of me. She is to me just as she 
was when she was fourteen. Do you think 
I don’t know the face and voice and touch 
of each day of my darling’s life? oh, my 
God! my God!” and he sank down on the 
stair again in a silence which was worse than 
groans. I left him there and went back to 
Annie. 

“How old Cousin George looks,” she was 
saying, as I entered the room ; “I didn’t re- 





member that he was so old. Why, he looks 
as old as you do, sweet papa. But then,” re- 
flectively, “after all, he is pretty old. He is 
fifteen years older than I am—and I am nine- 
teen: thirty-four! that is old, is it not, sweet 
papa?” said she, half petulantly. “Why 
don’t you speak, any of you?” 

“You are getting too tired, my darling,” 
said her father, “and now I shall carry you 
up-stairs.” 

After Annie was asleep, my Aunt Ann and 
I sat for hours in the library, going over and 
over and over, with weary hopelessness, all her 
words and looks, and trying to comfort each 
other. But I think each knew the utter de- 
spair of the other’s heart. 

From this time George came and went with 
all his old familiarity : not a day passed with- 
out his seeing Annie, and planning something 
for her amusement or pleasure. Not a day 
passed without her showing in many ways 
that he made a large part of her life, was real- 
ly a central interest in it. Even to us who 
knew the sad truth, and who looked on with 
intentness and anxiety hardly less than those 
with which we had watched her sick-bed weeks 
before—even to us it seemed many times 
as if all must be right. No stranger but 
would have believed them lovers ; not a ser- 
vant in the house dreamed but that Miss 
Annie was still looking forward to her wed- 
ding. They had all been forbidden to allude 
to it, but they supposed it was only on account 
of her weakness and excitability. 

But every day the shadow deepened on 
George Ware's face. I could see, though he 
would not admit it, that the same despair 
which filled my soul was settling down upon 
his. Dr. Fearing, too, who came and spent 
long evenings with us, and cautiously watched 
Annie’s every tone and look, grew more and 
more uneasy. Dr. , one of the most dis- 
tinguished physicians of the insane in the 
country, was invited to spend a few days in 
the house. He was presented to Annie as an 
old friend of her father’s, and won at once her 
whole confidence and regard. For four days 
he studied her case, and frankly owned him- 
self baffled, and unable to suggest any mea- 
sure except the patient waiting which was 
killing us all. 
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To tell this frail and excitable girl, who had 
fainted more than once at a sudden noise, that 
this man whom she regarded only as her lov- 
ing cousin had really been her promised hus- 
band—and that having been within two weeks 
of her wedding-day, she had now utterly for- 
gotten it, and all connected with it—this 
would be too fearful a risk. It might de- 
prive her forever of her reason. 

On the other hand, she seemed in every re- 
spect, even in the smallest particular, herself. 
She recollected her music, her studies, her 
friends. She was anxious to resume her old 
life at all points. Every day she made allu- 
sions to old plans or incidents. She had forgot- 
ten absolutely nothing excepting the loverhood 
of her lover. Every day she grew stronger, 
and became more and more beautiful. There 
was a slight under-current of arch mischiev- 
ousness and half petulance which she had 
never had before, and which, added to her 
sweet sympathetic atmosphere, made her in- 
describably charming. As she grew stronger 
she frolicked with every human being and 
eyery living thing. When the spring first 


opened and she could be out of doors, she 
seemed more like a divine mixture’of Ariel 
and Puck than like a mortal maiden. 

I found her one day lying at full length on 


the threshold of the green-house. Twenty 
great azalias were in full bloom on the 
shelves—white, pink, crimson. She had 
gathered handfuls of the fallen blossoms, and 
was making her gray kitten, which was as 
intelligent and as well trained as a dog, jump 
into the air to catch them as she tossed them 
up. I sat down on the grass outside and 
watched her silently. 

“Oh, you sober old Helen,” she said, 
“you'll be an owl for a thousand years after 
you die! Why can’t you caper a little? You 
don’t know how nice it is.” 

Just then George came slowly walking 
down the garden path, his hands clasped be- 
hind him, his head bent forward, and his eyes 
fixed on the ground. 

He did not seeus. Annie exclaimed, 

“There’s Cousin George, too! Look at 
him! Wouldn’t you think he had just heard 
he was to be executed at twelve to-day! I 
don’t see what ails everybody.” 





“ George, George,” she called, “ come here. 
For how many years are you sentenced, dear, 
and how could you have been so silly as to 
be found out?” And then she burst into a 
peal of the most delicious laughter at his be- 
wildered look. 

“I don’t know, darling, for how many years 
I am sentenced. We none of us know,” he 
said, in a tone which was sadder than he 
meant it should be, and sobered her loving 
heart instantly. She sprang to her feet, and 
threw both her arms around his right arm, a 
pretty trick she had kept from her babyhood, 
and said :— 

“Oh you dear, good darling, does anything 
really trouble you? How heartless I am. 
But you don’t know how it feels to have beer 
so awfully ill, and ther to get well again. It 
makes one feel all body and no soul: but I 
have soul enough to love you all dearly, you 
know I have ; and I won't have you troubled : 
tell me what it is this minute ;” and she looked 
at him with tears in her eyes. 

One wonders often if there be any limit to 
human endurance. If there be, who can say 
they have reached it? Each year we find that 
the thing which we thought had taken.our last 
strength, has left us with strength enough to 
bear a harder. It seemed so with such scenes 
as this, in those sunny spring days when Annie 
Ware first went out into life again. Each 
day I said, “There can never be another 
moment quite so hard to meet as this!” and 
the next day there came a moment which 
made me forget the one which had gone be- 
fore. 

It was an evil fate which just at this time 
made it imperatively necessary for George to 
go to the West for three months. He had no 
choice. His mother’s whole fortune was at 
stake. No one but he could save it; it was 
not certain that he could. His last words to 
me were :— 

“T trust more in you, Helen, than in any 
other human being. Keep my name con- 
stantly in her thoyght; write me everything 
which you would tell me if I were here.” 

It had become necessary now to tell the 
sad story of the result of Annie’s illness to all 
those friends who would be likely to speak to 
her of her marriage. The whole town knew 
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what shadow rested on our hearts; and yet, 
as week after week went by, and the gay, 
sweet, winning, beautiful girl moved about 
among people again in her old way, people 
began to say more and more that it was, after 
all, very foolish for Annie Ware’s friends to be 
so distressed about her; stranger things had 
happened ; she was evidently a perfectly well 
woman ; and as for the marriage, they never 
liked the match—George Ware was too old 
and too grave for her ; and, besides, he was her 
second cousin. 

Oh, the torture of the “ante-mortems” of 
beloved ones, at which we are all forced to 
assist ! 

Yet it could not be wondered at that in 
this case the whole heart of the community 
was alive with interest and speculation. 

Annie Ware’s sweet face had been known 
and loved in every house in our village. Her 
father was the richest, most influential man in 
the county, and the most benevolent. Many 
a man and woman had kissed Henry Ware’s 
baby in her little wagon, for sake of Henry 
Ware’s good deeds to them or theirs. And 
while Mrs. Ware had always repelled persons 
by her haughty reticence, Annie, from the 
first day she could speak until now, had won 
all hearts by her sunny, open, sympathizing 
atmosphere. No wonder that now, when they 
saw her again fresh, glad, beautiful, and 
really looking stronger and in better health 
than she had ever done, they said that we 
were wrong, that Annie and Nature were 
right, and that all would be well! 

There came to our town this spring a family 
of wealth and position who had for many 
years lived in Europe, but who had now re- 
turned to make America their home. They 
had taken a furnished house for a year, to 
make trial of our air, and also, perhaps, of the 
society, although rumor, with the usual jeal- 
ousy, said that the Neals did not desire any 
intimacy with their countrymen and women. 
The grounds of the house which they had 
hired joined my uncle’s, and my Aunt Ann, 
usually averse to making new acquaintances, 
had called upon them at once, and had wel- 
comed them most warmly to her house. The 
family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Neal and 
two sons, Arthur and Edward. They were 











people of culture, and, of course, of wide ex- 
perience; but they were not of fine organiza- 
tion nor of the highest breeding ; and it will 
ever remain a mystery to me that there should 
have seemed to be, from the outset, an espe- 
cial bond of intimacy between them and my 
uncle and aunt. I think it was partly the 
sense of relief with which they welcomed a 
new interest—a little break in the monotony 
of anxiety which had been for so many months 
corroding their very lives. 

Almost before I knew that the Neals were 
accepted as our familiar friends, I was startled 
one morning, while we were at breakfast, by 
the appearance of Annie on her pony, looking 
in at our drawing-room window. She had a 
pretty way of riding up noiselessly on the 
green grass, and making her pony, which was 
tame as a Newfoundland dog, mount up on 
the stone steps, and tap with his nose on the 
panes of the long glass door till we opened it. 

I never saw her so angelically beautiful 
as she was this morning. Her cheeks were 
flushed and her dark blue eyes sparkled like 
gems in the sun. Presently she said, hesitat- 
ing a little,— 

“‘ Edward Neal is at the gate ; may I bring 
him in? I told him he might come, but he 
said it was too like burglary ;” and she can- 
tered off again without waiting to hear my 
mother’s permission. 

All that morning Annie Ware and Edward 
Neal sat with me on our piazza. I looked 
and listened and watched like one in a dream, 
or under a spell. I foresaw, I foreknew what 
was to come; with the subtle insight and 
knowledge of love, I saw all. 

Never had I seen Annie so stirred into joy- 
ousness by George’s presence as she seemed 
to be by this boy’s. The two together over- 
flowed in a sparkling current of gayety, which 
was contagious beyond any one’s power to 
resist. ‘They seemed two divine children sent 
out on a mission to set the world at play. 
What Edward Neal’s more sensuous and ma- 
terial nature lacked, was supplemented by the 
finer, subtler quality of Annie’s. From that 
first day I could never disguise from myself 
that they seemed, so far as mere physical life 
goes, the absolute counterparts of each other. 

I need not dwell on this part of my story. 
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When young hearts are drawing together, sum- 
mer days speed very swiftly. George Ware, 
alas! was kept at the West week after week, 
until it came to be month after month. My 
uncle and aunt seemed to have deliberately 
resolved to shut their eyes to the drift of 
events. I think they were so thankful to watch 
Annie’s bounding health and happiness, to 
hear glad voices and merry laughs echoing all 
day in their house, that they could not allow 
themselves to ask whether a new kernel of bit- 
terness, of danger, lay at the core ofall this fair 
seeming. As for the children, they did not 
know that they were loving each other as man 
and woman. Edward Neal was twenty-one, 
Annie but nineteen, and both singularly young 
and innocent of soul. 

And so it came to be once more the early 
autumn ; the maple leaves were beginning to 
be red, and my chrysanthemums had again set 
their tiny round disks of buds. Edward and 


Annie had said no word of love to each other, 
but the whole town looked upon them as 
lovers, and people began to reply impatiently 
and incredulously to our assurances that no 


such engagement existed. 

Early in October George came home, very 
unexpectedly, taking even his mother by sur- 
prise. He told me afterwards that he came 
at last as one warned of God. A presenti- 
ment of evil, which he had struggled against 
for weeks, finally so overwhelmed him that he 
set off for home without half an hour's delay. 
I found him, on the night after his arrival, sit- 
ting in his old place in the big arm-chair at 
the head of Annie’s lounge ; she still clung to 
some of her old invalid ways, and spent many 
evenings curled up like a half-shut pink daisy 
on the green damask cushions. He looked 
worn and thin, but glad and eager, and was 
giving a lively account of his Western expe- 
riences when the library door opened, and 
coming in unannounced, with the freedom of 
one at home, Edward Neal entered. 

“O Edward, here is Cousin George,” ex- 
claimed Annie, while a sea of rosy color 
spread all over her face ; and half rising, she 
took George’s hand in hers as she leaned to- 
wards Edward. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to see you, Mr. Ware,” 
said Edward, with that indefinable tone of 
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gentle respectfulness which marks a very 
young man’s recognition of one much older, 
whom he has been led to admire. “Annie 
has been talking to me about you all summer. 
I feel as if I knew you almost as well as she 
does. I’m heartily glad to see you.” 

A nature of finer grain than Edward Neal’s 
would have known the whole truth in that 
first second, by the blank, stern look which 
spread like a cloud over George Ware's face ; 
but the open-hearted fellow only thought that 
he had seemed too familiar perhaps, and went 
on,— ‘ 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Ware. It must 
appear strange to you that I took the liberty 
of being so glad; but you don’t know how 
kindly I have been allowed to feel that your 
friends here would permit me to call all their 
friends mine,” and he glanced lovingly and 
confidently at my aunt and uncle, who an- 
swered by such smiles as they rarely gave. 
Oh, no wonder they loved this genial, frank, 
sunny boy, who had brought such light into 
their life. : 

In a moment George was his courteous 
self again, and began to express his pleasure 
at meeting Mr. Neal, etc., but Annie inter- 
rupted him. 

“Oh, now don’t be tiresome ; of course you 
are to be just as good friends with Edward as 
you are with me: sit down, Edward. He is 
telling us the most delicious stories, He is 
the dearest Cousin George in the world,” she 
added, stroking his hand, which she still kept 
in hers. 

It gave Edward no more surprise to see 
her do this than it would have done to see 
her sit in her father’s lap. Even I felt with 
a sudden pang that George Ware seemed at 
that moment to belong to another generation 
from Edward and Annie. 

Edward seated himself on a low cricket at 
the foot of the lounge, and, looking up in 
George’s face, said most winningly— 

“Please go on, Mr. Ware.” Then he 
turned one full, sweet look of greeting and 
welcome upon Annie, who beamed back upon 
him with such a diffused smile as only the 
rarest faces have. Annie’s smile was one 
of her greatest charms. It changed her 
whole face ; the lips made but a small part 
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of it; no mortal ever saw it without smiling 
in answer. 

It was beyond George Ware’s power to 
endure this long. Probably his instinct saw 
in both Edward’s atmosphere and Annie’s 
more than we did. He rose very soon and 
said to me, “ If you are going home to-night, 
Helen, will you let me walk up with you? I 
have business in that part of the town; but I 
must go now. Perhaps that will hurry you 
too much?” he added, with an inquiring 
tone which was almost imploring. 

I was only too glad to go. Our leave-tak- 
ing was very short. A shade of indefinable 
trouble clouded every face but Edward’s and 
Annie's. 

George did not speak until we had left the 
house. Then he stopped short, took both 
my hands in his, with a grasp that both hurt 
and frightened me, and exclaimed,— 

“How dared you keep this from me! 
How dared you!” 

“O George,” I said, “there was nothing to 
tell.” 

“Nothing to tell!” and his voice grew 
hoarse and loud. “Nothing to tell! Do 
you mean to say that you don’t know, have 
not known that Annie loves that boy, that 
puppy?” 

I trembled from head to foot. 
speak. He went on: 

“And I trusted you so; O Helen, I can 
never forgive you.” 

I murmured, miserably, for I felt myself in 
that moment really guilty,— 

“What makes you think she loves him ?” 

“You cannot deceive me, Helen,” he re- 
plied. “Do not torture me and yourself by 
trying. Tell me now, how long this ‘Ed- 
ward’ has been sitting by her lounge. Tell 
me all.” 

Then I told him all. It was not much. 
He had seen more that evening (and so had 
I) than had ever existed before. His pres- 
ence had been the one element which had 
suddenly defined an atmosphere which had 
before been hardly recognized. 

He was very quiet after the first moment 
of bitterness, and asked me to forgive his im- 
patient words. When he left me he said,— 
“T cannot see clearly what I ought to do. 


I could not 








Annie's happiness is my only aim. If this boy 
can create it, and I cannot—but he cannot: 
she was as utterly mine as it is possible for a 
woman to be. You none of you knew how 
utterly! Oh, my God, what shallI do!” and 
he walked away as feebly and slowly as an old 
man of seventy. 

The next day Aunt Ann sent for me to 
come to her. I found her in great distress, 
George had returned to the house after leav- 
ing me, and had had almost a stormy inter- 
view with my uncle. He insisted upon ask- 
ing Annie at once to be his wife ; making no 
reference to the past, but appearing at once 
as her suitor. My uncle could not forbid it, 
for he recognized George’s right, and he sym- 
pathized in his suffering. But his terror was 
insupportable at the thought of having Annie 
agitated, and of the possible results which 
might follow. He implored George to wait 
at least a few weeks. 

“What! and see that young lover at my 
wife’s feet every night!” said George, fierce- 
ly. “No! I will risk all, lose all, if need be. 
I have been held back long enough,” and he 
had gone directly from my uncle’s room to 
Annie herself. 

In a short time Annie had come to her 
mother in a perfect passion of weeping, and 
told her that Cousin George had asked her to 
be his wife; and that she had never dreamed 
of such a thing; and she thought he was very 
unkind to be so angry with her: how could 
she have supposed he cared for her in that 
way, when he had been like her elder brother 
all his life. 

“ Why, he seems almost as old as papa,” 
said poor Annie, sobbing and crying, “and he 
ought to have known that I should not kiss 
him and put my arms around him if—if—” 
she could not explain ; but she knew ! 

Annie had gone to her own room, ill. My 
aunt and I sat together in the library silently 
crying ; we were wretched. “Oh, if George 
would only have waited,” said Aunt Ann. 

“«T think it would have made no difference, 
aunty,” said I. 

“ No, I am afraid not,” replied she, and 
each knew that the other was thinking of Ed- 
ward Neal. 

George Ware left town the next day. 


He 
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sent me a short note. He could not see any 
one, he said, and begged me to give a farewell 
kiss for him to “the sweet mother of my 
Annie. For mine she is, and will be in 
Heaven, though she will be the wife of Ed- 
ward Neal on earth.” 

When I next saw our Annie she was Ed- 
ward Neal's promised bride. A severe fit of 
illness, the result of all these excitements, con- 
fined me to my room for three weeks after 
George’s departure; and I knew only from 
Aunt Ann’s lips the events which had fol- 
lowed upon it. 

George Ware’s presence on that first night 
had brought revelation to Edward Neal as 
well as to all the other members of that circle. 
That very night he had told his parents that 
Annie would be his wife. 

The very next night, while poor George 
was being swiftly borne away, Edward was 
sitting in my uncle’s library, listening with a 
blanched cheek to the story of Annie’s old 
engagement. My uncle’s sense of honor 
would not let him withhold anything from the 
man seeking her for his wife. The pain soon 


passed ty, however, when he was told that she 


had that very day refused her cousin, and be- 
trayed almost resentment at his offer. Edward 
Neal had not a sufficiently subtle nature, nor 
acquaintance enough with psychological phe- 
nomena to be disturbed by any fears for the 
future. He dismissed it all as an inexplicable 
result of the disease, but a fixed fact, and a 
great and blessed fortune for him. My uncle, 
however, was less easily assured. He insist- 
ed on delay, and upon consulting the same 
physicians who had studied Annie’s case be- 
fore. They all agreed that she was now a 
perfectly healthy and strong woman, and that 
to persist in any farther recognitioh of the old 
bond, after she had so intelligently and em- 
phatically repudiated all thought of such a 
relation to her cousin, was absurd. Dr. 
Fearing alone was in doubt. He said little ; 
but he shook his head and clasped his hands 
tight, and implored that at least the marriage 
should be deferred for a year. 

Annie herself, however, refused to consent 
to this: of course no satisfactory reason could 
be alleged for any such delay; and she said 
as frankly as a little child, “ Edward and I 





have loved each other almost from the very 
first: there is nothing for either of us to do 
in life but to make each other happy; and 
we shall not leave papa and mamma: so why 
should we wait ?” 

They were not married, however, until 
spring. The whole town stood by in speech- 
less joy and delight when those two beauti- 
ful young beings came out from the village 
church man and wife. It was a scene hever 
to be forgotten. The peculiar atmosphere of 
almost playful joyousness which they created 
whenever they appeared together was some- 
thing which could not be described, but which 
diffused itself like sunlight. 

We all tried resolutely to dismiss memory 
and misgiving from our hearts. They seemed 
disloyalty and sin. George Ware was in In- 
dia. George Ware’s mother was dead. The 
cottage among the pines was sold to strangers, 
and the glistening brown paths under the trees 
were neglected and unused. 

Edward and Annie led the same gay child- 
like lives after their marriage that they had 
before: they looked even younger and gayer 
and sunnier. When they dashed cantering 
through the river meadows, she with rosy 
cheeks and pale brown curls flying in the wind, 
and he with close crisp black hair, and the 
rich, dark, glowing skin of a Spaniard, the farm- 
ing men turned and rested on their tools, and 
gazed till they were out of sight. Sometimes 
I asked myself wonderingly, “ Are they ever 
still, and tender, and silent?” “Is this per- 
petual overflow the whole of love?” But it 
seemed treason to doubt in the presence of 
such merry gladness as shone in Annie's face, 
and in her husband’s too. It was simply the 
incarnate triumph and joy of young life. 

The summer went by; the chrysanthe- 
mums bloomed out white and full in my gar- 
den ; the frosts came, and then the winter, and 
then Annie told me one day that before win- 
ter came again she would be a mother. She 
was a little sobered as she saw the intense 
look on my face. 

“ Why, darling, aren’t you glad? I thought 
you would be almost as glad as I am my- 
self?” Annie sometimes misunderstood me 

. 
now. 

“Glad! O Annie,” was all I could say. 
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From that day I had but one thought, Annie’s 
baby. Together we wrought all dainty marvels 
for its wardrobe ; together we planned all pos- 
sible events in its life : from the outset I felt as 
much motherhood to the precious little un- 
seen one as Annie did. She used to say to 
me, often : 

“ Darling, it will be half my baby, and half 
yours.” 

Annie was absolutely and gloriously well 
through the whole of those mysterious first 
months of maternity which are to so many 
women exhausting and painful. Every nerve 
of her body seemed strung and attuned to 
normal and perfect harmony. She was more 
beautiful than ever, stronger than ever, and 
so glad that she smiled perpetually without 
knowing it. For the first time since the old 
days, dear Dr. Fearing’s face lost the anxious 
look with which his eyes always rested upon 
her. He was at ease about her now. 

Before light one Sunday morning in De- 
cember, a messenger rang furiously at our 
bell. We had been looking for such tidings, 
and were not alarmed. It was a fearful 
storm ; wind and sleet and rain and dark- 
ness had attended the coming of Annie’s lit- 
tle “ Sunday child” into its human life. 

“ A boy—and Miss Annie’s all right,” old 
Czesar said, with a voice almost as hoarse as 
the storm outside ; and he was gone before 
we could ask a question farther. 

In less than an hour I stood on the threshold 
of Annie’s room. But I did not see her until 
noon. Then, as I crept softly into the dimly- 
lighted chamber, the whole scene so recalled 
her illness of two years before that my heart 
stood still with sudden horror, in spite of all 
my joy. Now, as then, I knelt silently at 
her bedside, and saw the sweet face lying 
white and still on the pillow. 

She turned, and seeing me, smiled faintly, 
but did not speak. 

A speechless terror seized me at her first 
glance. Zhis was my Annie! The woman 
who for two years had been smiling with her 
face had not been she! The room grew 
dark. I do not know what supernatural 

wer came to my aid that I did not faint 
and fall. 

Annie drew back the bed-clothes with a 





slow, feeble motion of her right hand, and 
pointed to the tiny little head nestled in her 
bosom. She smiled again, looked at me 
gently and steadily for a second, and then 
shut her eyes. Presently I saw that she was 
asleep ; I stole into the next room and sat 
down with my face buried in my hands. 

In a moment a light step roused me. 
Aunt Ann stood before me, her pale face all 
aglow with delight. 

“O Helen, my darling! She is so well. 
Thank God! thank God!” and she threw her 
arms around me and burst into tears. 

I felt like one turned to stone. Was I 
mad, or were they ? 

What had I seen in that one steady look 
of Annie’s eyes? Was she really well? JZ 
felt as if she had already died ! 

Agonizingly I waited to see Dr. Fearing’s 
face. He came in before tea, saw Annie for 
a few minutes, and came down-stairs rubbing 
his hands and singing in a low tone. 

“T never saw anything like that child’s 
beautiful elasticity in my life,” he said. “We 
shall have her dancing down-stairs in a month.” 

The cloud was utterly lifted from all hearts 
except mine. My aunt and uncle looked at 
each other with swimming eyes. Edward 
tried to laugh and look gay, but broke down 
utterly, and took refuge in the library, where I 
found him lying on the floor, with his face 
buried in Annie’s lounge. 

I went home stupefied, bewildered. I 
could not sleep. A terror-stricken instinct 
told me that all was not right. But how 
should I know more than physician, mother, 
husband ? 

For ten days I saw my Annie every day for 
an hour. Her sweet, strange, gentle, steady 
look into my eyes when we first met always 
paralyzed me with fear, and yet I could not 
have told why. There was a fathomless se- 
renity in her face which seemed to me super- 
human. She said very little. The doctor had 
forbidden her to talk. She slept the greater 
part of the time, but never allowed the baby 
to be moved from her arms while she was 
awake. 

There was a divine ecstasy in her expres- 
sion as she looked down into the little face ; 
it never seemed like human motherhood. 
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One day Edward came to me and said: 
“ Do you think Annie is so well as they say? 
I suppose they must’ know ; but she looks to 
me as if she had died already, and it were 
only her glorified angel body that lies in that 
bed ?” 

I could not speak to him. I knew then 
that he had seen the same thing that I had 
seen: if his strong, rather obtuse material 
nature had recognized it, what could it be 
which so blinded her mother and father and 
the doctor? I burst into tears and left him. 

At the end of a week I saw a cloud on Dr. 
Fearing’s face. As he left Annie’s room one 
morning, he stopped me and said abruptly,— 

“ What does Annie talk about?” 

“She hardly speaks at all,” I said. 

“Hm,” he said. “Well, 1 have ordered 
her not to talk. But does she ask any 
questions ?” he continued. 

“No,” I said; “not of me. She has not 
asked one.” 

I saw then that the same vague fear which 
was filling my heart was taking shape in his. 

From that moment he watched her hourly, 
with an anxiety which soon betrayed itself to 
my aunt. 

“William, why does not Annie get strong- 
er?” she said suddenly to him one day. 

“T do not know why,” he answered, with 
a solemn sadness and emphasis in his tone 
which was, as I think he intended it to be, 
a partial revelation to her, and a warning. 
Aunt Ann staggered to a chair and looked at 
him without a word. He answered her look 
by one equally agonized and silent, and left 
the room. 

The baby was now two weeks old. Annie 
was no stronger than on the day of his birth. 
She lay day and night in a tranquil state, 
smiling with heavenly sweetness when she 
was spoken to, rarely speaking of her own ac- 
cord, doing with gentle docility all she was 
told, but looking more and more like a trans- 
figured saint. All the arch, joyous, playful 
look was gone ; there was no additional age 
in theilook which had taken its place ; neither 
any sorrow ; but something ineffably solemn, 
rapt, removed from earth. Sometimes, when 
Edward came to her bedside, a great wave of 
pitying tenderness would sweep over her face, 








with such a Christ-look that he would fall on 
his knees. 

“QO Helen,” he said once, after such a 
moment as this, “I shall go mad if Annie 
does not get well. I do not dare to kiss even 
her hand. I feel as if she never had been 
mine.” 

At last the day and the hour and the 
moment came which I had known would 
come. Annie spoke to me in a yery gentle 
voice, and said : 

“ Helen, darling, you know I am going to 
die?” 

“ Yes, dear, I think so,” I said, in as quiet 
a voice as hers. 

“You know it is better that I should, dar- 
ling ?” she said, with a trembling voice. 

“ Yes, dear, I know it,” I replied. 

She drew a long sigh of relief. “I am so 
glad, darling; I thought you knew it, but I 
could not be sure. I think no one else un- 
derstands but you. I hope dear mamma will 
never suspect. You will not let her, if you 
can help it; the dear doctor will not tell her; 
he knows, though. Darling, I want you to 
have my baby. I think Edward will be will- 
ing. He is so young, he will be happy again 
before long; he will not miss him. You know 
we have always said it was partly your baby. 
Look at his eyes now, Helen,” she said, turn- 
ing the little face towards me, and into a full 
light. 

I started. I had never till that moment 
seen a subtle resemblance in them to the 
eyes of George Ware. We had said that the 
baby had his mother’s eyes—so he had ; but 
there had always been a likeness between 
Annie’s eyes and George's, though hers were 
light-blue, and his of a blue so dark that it 
was often believed to be black. All the 
Wares had a very peculiar luminousness of 
the eye ; it was so marked a family trait that 
it had passed into almost proverbial mention, 
in connection with the distinguished beauty 
of the family. ‘The Ware eye” was always 
recognizable, no matter what color it had 
taken from the admixture of other blood. 

At that moment I saw, and I knew that 
Annie had seen, that the baby’s eyes were not 
so much like her own as like the deeper, 
sadder, darker eyes of her cousin—brave, 
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hopeless, dear George, who was toiling under 
the sun of India, making a fortune for he 
knew not whom. 

We neither of us spoke; presently the little 
unconscious eyes closed in sweet sleep, and 
Annie went on, holding him close to her 
heart. 

“You see, dear, that poor mamma will not 
be able to bear seeing him after I die. Com- 
mon mothers would love him for my sake. 
But mamma is not like other women. She will 
come very soon where I am, poor mamma ; 
and then you will have to take papa home 
to your house, and papa will have comfort in 
little Henry. But he must be your baby, 
Helen. I shall speak to Edward about it 
soon.” 

She was not strong enough to talk long. 
She shed no tears, however, and looked as 
calm as if she was telling me of pleasant 
plans for a coming earthly summer. I also 
was perfectly calm, and felt strangely free 
from sorrow. The absolute spirituality of 
her whole atmosphere was contagious. It 
wasas if I spoke with her in heaven, thousands 
of centuries after all human perplexities had 
passed by. - 

After this day she grew rapidly weaker. 
She had no pain. There was not a single 
physical symptom in her case which the science 
of medicine could name or meet. There was 
literally nothing to be done for her. Neither 
tonic nor stimulant produced the least effect. 
She was noiselessly sinking out of life, as 
sometimes very old people die, without a 
~ single jar or shock or struggle. Her beauti- 
ful serenity and entire freedom from suffering 
blinded Aunt Ann’s eyes to the fact that she 
was dying. This was a great mercy, and we 
were all careful not by a word or look to 
rouse her to the truth. To all her mother’s 
inquiries Annie invariably replied, “ Better, 
dear mamma, better, only very weak,” and 
Aunt Ann believed, until the very last, that 
the spring would make her well again. 

Edward Neal’s face during these weeks 
was like the face of a man lost in a trackless 
desert, seeking vainly for some sign of road 
to save his life. Sickness and death were as 
foreign, as inconceivable to the young, vital, 
irrepressible currents of his life, as if he had 














been a bird or an antelope. But it was not 
now with him the mere bewildered grief of a 
sensuous animal nature, such as I should have 
anticipated that his grief would be. He dimly 
felt the truth, and was constantly terrified by 
it. He came more and more reverently into 
Annie’s presence each day. He gazed speech- 
lessly into her eyes, which rested on him 
always with angelic compassion and tender- 
ness, but with no more look of human wifely 
thought than if they had been kneeling side 
by side before God's white throne. Some- 
times he dared not touch even so much as 
the hand on which his own wedding-ring 
rested. Sometimes he would kneel by the 
bedside and bury his face and weep like a 
little child. ‘Then he would throw himself on 
his horse and gallop away and not come home 
until twilight, when he was always found on 
Annie’s lounge in the library. One night 
when I went to him there he said, in a tone so 
solemn that the voice did not sound like his: 

“ Helen, there is something I do not under- 
stand about Annie. Do people always seem 
so when they are going todie? Ido not dare 
to ask herif she loves me. I feel just as much 
awe of her as if she had been in heaven. It 
seems sometimes as if I must be going mad, 
for I do not feel in the least as if she had ever 
been my wife.” 

“ She never has, poor boy,” I thought, but 
I only stroked his hair and said nothing ; won- 
dering in my heart at the subtle certainty with 
which in all natures love knows how to define, 
conquer, reclaim his own. 

The day before Annie died she asked for 
her jewel-case, and spent several hours in look- 
ing over its contents and telling me to whom 
they should be given. I observed that she 
seemed to be searching uneasily for something 
she could not find. 

“What is it, dear?” I said. She hesitated 
for a second, and then replied: 

“Only a little ring I had when I was a 
girl.” 

“When you were a girl, my darling!” I 
exclaimed. She smiled gently and said: 

“T feel like an old woman now. Oh, here 
it is,” she added, and held it out to me to open 
for her the tiny padlock-shaped locket which 
hung from it. It had become so tightly 
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fastened together that it was with great diffi- 
culty I could open it. When I did so, I saw 
lying in the hollow a little ring of black hair, 
and I remembered that Annie had worn the 
ring when she was twelve years old. 

She asked me to cut a few of the silky hairs 
from the baby’s head, and then one little curl 
from her own, and laying them with the other, 
she shut the locket and asked for a piece of 
paper and pencil. She wrote one word with 
great difficulty, folded the ring in the paper, 
wrote another word on the outside, and laid it 
in a corner of the jewel-case. Then she sank 
back on the pillows, and slipping her left hand 
under her cheek said she was very tired, and 
almost instantly fell into a gentle sleep. She 
did not rouse until twilight. I was to sleep on 
the lounge in her room that night, and when 
she waked I was preparing it. 

“ Darling,” she said, “could you sleep as 
well in my big chair, which can be tipped 
back ?” 

“ Certainly, sweet,” I said ; “ but why ?”’ 

“Because that can be drawn up so much 
nearer me ; it will be like sleeping together.” 

At nine o'clock the wet nurse brought the 
baby in and laid him in Annie’s bosom, sound 
asleep. She would not allow him to lie any- 
where else, and was so grieved at any remon- 
strance, that the doctor said she must be in- 
dulged in it. Whenever she was awake and 
was not speaking to us, her eyes never left 
the baby’s face. 

She turned over with her face to the chair 
in which I was lying, and reached out her left 
hand towards me. I took it in my right one, 
and so, with our hands clasped above the little 
sleeping baby, we said “ good-night” to each 
other. 

“T feel much better to-night than I have 
for some days, dear Helen,” she said; “I 
would not wonder if we all three slept until 
morning.” 

Very soon I saw that she was asleep. I 
watched her face for a long time ; it was per- 
fectly colorless and very thin, and yet there 
was not a look of illness on it. The imeffa- 
ble serenity, the holy peace, made it look like 
the face of one who had been transfigured, 
translated ; who had not known and who 


never could know any death. I cannot ac- 
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count for the sweet calm which I felt through 
all these weeks. I shed no tears ; I did not 
seem even to sorrow. I accepted all, as Annie 
herself accepted it, without wonder, without 
murmur. During the long hours of this last 
night I lived over every hour of her precious, 
beautiful life, as I had known and shared it, 
until the whole seemed to me one fragrant and 
perfect flower, ready to be gathered and worn 
in the bosom of angels. At last I fell asleep. 

I was wakened by a low murmur from the 
baby, who stirred uneasily. Annie’s hand was 
still locked in mine ; as [ sought to disengage 
it cautiously, I felt, with a sudden horror, that 
the fingers were lifeless. 1 sprang to my feet 
and bent over her ; she did not breathe. Out 


| of that sweet sleep her body had passed into 
| another which would know no waking, and 


her soul had awakened free. Slowly I with- 
drew the little sleeping baby from her arms 
and carried it to the nurse. Then I went to 
Dr. Fearing’s room,—(he had slept in the 
house for a week); I found him dressed, 
but asleep on a lounge. He had slept in this 
way, he told me, for four nights, expecting 
that each would be the last. WhenI touched 
him on the shoulder he opened his eyes, 
without surprise or alarm, and said,— 

“ Did she wake ?” ' 

“No,” I replied, and that was all. 

The morning was just dawning; as the 
dark gray and red tints cleared and rolled 
away, and left a pale yellow sky, the morning 
star, which I could see from Annie’s bedside, 
faded and melted in the pure ether. Even 
while I was looking at it it vanished, and | 
thought that, like it, Annie’s bright soul, dis- 
appearing from my sight, had blended in 
Eternal Day. 

ok * a a 4 4 * 

This was four years ago. My Aunt Ann 
died, as Annie had said she would, in a very 
few months afterward. My uncle came, a 
broken and trembling man, to live in our 
house, and Edward Neal gladly gave his little 
son into my hands, as Annie had desired. He 
went abroad immediately, finding it utterly 
impossible to bear the sight of the scenes of 
his lost happiness. But he came back in two 
years, bringing a bright young wife with him, 
a sunny-haired English girl, who, he said, was 
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| 
so marvelously like Annie. She is like the | 
Annie whom he knew ! 
Every day their baby boy is brought to our | 
house to see his brother; but I think two | 
children of one name never before looked so | 
unlike. 
My little Henry is the center of his grand- 
father’s life and of mine. He is a pensive 
child, and has never been strong; but his 
beauty and sweetness are such that we often 
tremble when we look in his face and remem- 
ber Annie. 
George Ware is still in India. Every ship 
brings brave, sweet letters, and gifts for the 





baby. I sent him the little paper which I 
found in the corner of Annie’s jewel-case, 
bearing his name. I knew that it was for 
him when I saw her feeble hands laying the 
baby’s hair and hers together in the locket. 

In November Annie’s grave is snowy with 
white chrysanthemums. She loved them bet 
ter than any other flowers, and I have made 
the little hillock almost into a thicket of them. 

In George Ware’s last letter he wrote :— 

“When the baby is ten years old I shall 
come home. He will not need me till then; 
till then, he is better in your hands alone; 
after that I can help you.” 
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Mountains have a peculiar fascination 
about them, whether we look up to their se- | 
rene summits from below, or down from their | 
lofty elevation on the spreading landscape at | 
their base. 

Lifting their dreamy tops far up into the 
heavens, there seems to be a conscious majes- 
ty aboutthem. Keeping ward and watch over 
the world below, they stand 

‘* Like earth’s gigantic sentinels, 
Discoursing in the skies.” 

The desire to stand on these great out- | 
looks is almost universal, and the greater the 
difficulties and dangers they present, the great- 
er seems to be the desire to surmount them. 

Perhaps no one view combines more of the | 
sublime and beautiful than that from the Righi 
Culm at sunrise. 

Standing on the brow of this lofty precipice in | 
the cold, gray light of early morning, you see | 
on your right the whole range of the Bernese 
Alps, stretching for nearly a hundred miles, | 
white and ghostly in their robes of virgin | 
snow. On the left, the whole land of the | 
Swiss, with its lakes, streams, and hallowed as- 
sociations, spreads on and on, till lost in the | 
distance. At length a golden streak begins 
to tinge the east, that seems farther off than | 
the zenith above. It grows steadily brighter, 
until at last the farthest sky-piercing peak 
catches the glow, and flames up over the snow- | 
fields beneath. Suddenly another flashes out | 


| beside it; and then another and another re- 


ceives the same fiery baptism, till nearly for a 
hundred miles, from the Sentis to the Jung 
frau, the whole range of giant summits stand 


| bathed in a deep rose-color against the back 


ground of blue sky, while gleaming glaciers go 
streaming down into fathomless abysses, and 


| white snow-cliffs lean out over shadowy gorges. 


As one gazes on that hundred miles of rose- 


| colored mountains, that in the increasing light 


seem to melt and flow together, the senses 
grow bewildered; it seems as if God had 


| thrown the robe of Hisglory overthem. And 
| when the fiery orb itself, that has wrought all this 
| wondrous beauty, rolls into view, and floods 


the whole landscape with his radiance, sweet 


| valleys, lakes nestling amid the hills, and broad 


plains break on the astonished sight as it wan- 
ders entranced over a space nearly three hun- 
dred miles in circumference, crowded in every 
direction with beauty and sublimity. 

Totally unlike this is the view from some 


| of our mountain summits. From the top of 


Tahawus, in the Adirondacks, the sweep of 
the eye is just about as extended as from the 
Righi Culm, yet the whole vast area embra 
ced is a sea of verdure. With the exception 
of two craggy peaks that shoulder up almost 
against you, there is not a barren summit or 
naked cliff, nor a hand-breadth of cultivation 
in sight. There are numberless lakes, but all 
framed in green foliage ; there are mountain 
































ranges, but their rough outlines are 
concealed and softened down by 
heavy forests, till they roll away like 
vast green billows along the blue 
and distant heavens. You cannot 
see even a river—you only know 
where its torrent rolls by a deep 
gash in the forest. 

The Alps, not only from the iso- 
lated character of their peaks, thus 
furnishing unobstructed views, but |, 
from their proximity to civilization, 
are visited by more travelers, and 
have been the scene of more adven- F 
tures than any other group or chain 
of mountains in the world. Mont 
Blanc is the king of these lordly 
peaks ; and though many lives have 
been lost in attempting its ascent, 
yet scarcely a year passes that some 
hardy traveler does not scale its 
summit; even women attempt it, 
and one not long ago perished upon 
it. The sad fate that recently over- 
took three gentlemen,—one of them 
a clergyman and another a physician, 
—with eight guides, when near the 
summit, is still fresh in our memory. 
One moment their friends in the 
vale of Chamouni, through their 
glasses, saw them,— mere black 
specks hanging along the white 
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storm swept over them, wrapping 
them from sight. Hour after hour it raged | 
on, and when it cleared up nothing living | 
was visible on the smooth white surface. 

The ascent of the Galenstock in 1845, by 
three gentlemen, named Desor, Dollfus-Aus- 
set, and Daniel Dollfus, was attended by a 
thrilling adventure which came near having a 
tragical termination. This peak is 15,853 
feet high, and though of less elevation than 
many others, owing to its peculiar formation, 
the last 3,000 feet, being a steep unbroken 
slope of ice, is very difficult to climb, while 
its isolated position gives it a wide, command- 
ing view. Unable to mount this smooth 
inclined plane of ice, excepting by cutting 
steps the entire way with their hatchets, and 
tearing to do this, lest the notches should 








ASCENT OF THE GALENSTOCK, 


become rounded and smoothed by the ieat 
while they were taking their observations on 
the top, and thus make the descent impossible, 
they were compelled to wait for a fresh fall 
of snow of such consistency that the foot 
would not slide beneath it. This occurred 
the latter part of August, and the four gentle- 
men, with five guides, set out on their perilous 
expedition. Starting at three o'clock in the 
morning, they reached the Col du Grimsel at 
four. The sky was clear, and the fires of the 
rising sun made the chain of Monte Rosa 
appear like “an immense fire of red-hot 
coals.” Crossing the glacier of the Rhone, 
they reached the base of the Galenstock, and 
began the ascent. The snow would yield two 
or three inches, just enough to make easy and 
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firm stepping, and by eleven o'clock they 
reached the summit, a cupola of pure snow. 
They stayed here for nearly two hours, making 
their observations and enjoying the wondrous 
spectacle beneath and around them. Beetling 
cliffs, gorges whose depths the eye could not 
penetrate, gleaming glaciers, and a wild chaos 
of ragged snow-peaks met the eye at every 
turn. 

In descending they were careful to follow 
the track they had made in coming up. Chat- 
ting merrily over the success of their expedi- 
tion, and the achievement of having ascended 
a peak never before trodden by men, they 
were making their way rapidly down the 
slope, when, caused doubtless by the jar of 
their weight, a mass of ice and snow split 
transversely across the mountain, eighty feet 
thick, tumbled over upon the steep slope and 
went roaring down towards its base. Desor 
was in front with the leading guide, and so 
near to him did this snow-cliff split from the 
mass above that it grazed his foot, while it 
actually opened between the legs of the guide, 
and would have carried him down with it had 
he not fortunately fallen up-hill, against the 
slope. A clear azure cliff gleamed out for a 
moment, as the loosened mass parted, and 
then there came a blinding shower of snow up 
from where it struck, obliterating everything 
from sight, and shutting each from the view 
of the others. Not a cry broke from the 
appalled party. But when their horror-struck 
countenances at length were revealed to each 
other, one was found to be missing, his staff 
alone remaining, sticking out of the snow. 
At first they expected every moment to see a 
new split run along the mountain, but none 
occurring, they began to take hope,and then to 
see what had become of the missing one, who 
was the son of Mr. Dollfus. Tying a rope 
around his waist, and bidding the guide hold 
on, Desor threw himself on his face, and 
stretching his head and neck over the icy cliff, 
endeavored to pierce the turbulent depths 
beneath him. Three thousand feet below 
that whirling mass was driving on its stormy 
way, inthe midst of which, in all probability, 
young Dollfus was borne onward. After a 
little while, however, he detected through the 
gradually settling snow-drift, eighty feet below, 








a dark object sticking above the white surface. 
Gazing steadily upon it, he at length discover- 
ed that it was the head and shoulders of Doil- 
fus. A single jutting rock lay in the path of 
the avalanche, over which it rolled, leaving a 
portion of its mass upon it, and young Doll- 
fus with it. Had he fallen a few feet either 
one side or the other, he would have been 
carried three thousand feet down, and left a 
mangled mass among the rocks. But was he 
even now alive? As Mr. Desor called out 
that he saw him, the father exclaimed in an 
guish, “Is he alive?” ‘The former could not 
answer, for all below was now still as the snow- 
heap. At length he perceived a motion of the 
head and arms. “He lives!” he shouted 
back. In an instant a dark form darted past 
and disappeared over the cliff, while a cry of 
horror burst from all. It was the young man’s 
favorite guide, who, with a devotion sublime 
as rare, with one leap darted to his side. 
Fortunately he struck in the débris of the 
avalanche, half-way down to his friend, and 
sank so deep in it that he could not extricate 
himself. 

Young Dollfus at length recovered from the 
stunning effects of his fall, and looking up, 
saw Desor peering over the cliff above him. 
In a moment, forgetting his own perilous 
position, he called out, “Is father safe ?” 
When told that he was, he took courage and 
tried to rise, but found that he could not use 
his night arm. Desor hallooed to know if it 
were broken or put out of joint ? 

He could not tell, but with noble self-for- 
getfulness replied, “‘ Broken or dislocated, it 
is nothing, since there is no one hurt but me.” 
The next thing was to get him up. A guide 
with a rope round him was first let down 
thirty feet to the one who had daringly leaped 
over the cliff, and dug him out. The two, with 
the skill and care of experienced chamois- 
hunters, then felt their way down to Dollfus. 
whom they disinterred. Although they found 
one of his legs as well as an arm so injured 
that he was almost entirely helpless, yet by 
dint of main strength they got him up to the 
perpendicular face of the cliff, when a rope 
was fastened round him and he was drawn up. 
The guides were then hoisted to the top in 
the same way. Hours had now passed, and 


























the sun was just sinking behind a distant 
peak, when they again began their way home- 
ward. Young Dollfus was unable to walk, so 
one of the guides took him on his back and 
bore him down the mountain. 

The death of Lord Douglas and Mr. Hud- 
son, a clergyman, and two others, a few years 
ago, on the Matterhorn, is still fresh in the 
memory of many. One of the survivors 
gave a detailed account of the tragic event in 
the London 7imes. The party reached the 
summit, about 14,000 feet high, in safety, and 
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| Could they hold the weight or not, flashed 


like lightning through their minds. In a 
twinkling they felt the sudden heavy strain. 


| The rope snapped asunder at the first jerk, 





after enjoying the sublime spectacle presented | 
to them at that great elevation, commenced 
their descent. ‘There were six in all, and for 
greater security they tied themselves together | 
with a long rope, about twenty feet apart. 
They descended by the steps they had cut in 
the ice as they went up, and to lessen the | 
chance of accident, and to be sure that only 


| below. 


and the guide, Mr. Hadow, the clergyman, 
and Lord Douglas shot unchecked away. 
For a few seconds only they were seen, 
vainly stretching out their hands as they 
slid downward, to lay hold of something 
to stop their progress, and then one after 
another shot over the precipices, their speed 
accelerating as they flew on towards the gla 
cier that waited for them four thousand feet 
The survivors, horror-struck, re 
mained where they were for half an hour, 
gazing down that dizzy descent. The two 


| guides that remained cried like infants, and 


were so unnerved that not only were they 
unable to help Mr. Whymper, but were in 
danger of slipping themselves, and for two 


one should slip at a time, when the head one | hours he expected to join his companions 


moved, the rest, strung back up the 
slope for a hundred feet, held firmly 
in their places. 

The strongest, boldest guide went |© 
first, and next to him a gentleman 
named Hadow, who was the least 
able to take care of himself. Creep- 
ing cautiously down in this manner, | > 
it seemed that the head guide | ~~ 
stopped to assist Hadow, by placing | 
his feet in the steps cut in the ice. & 
He then turned to resume his place, 
when the latter, becoming terrified, 
slipped, and fell on him, knock- | 
ing him over. The guide uttered 
one quick, startling cry, and then 
shot like an arrow downward. The } 
sudden tightening of the rope, with 
such a heavy jerk, drew the clergy- 
man, and after him Lord Douglas, 
from their feet. It was all the 
work of a moment, but Mr. Whym- 
per and his guide, the instant they 
heard the cry of the leading guide, 
knew what it meant, and braced 
themselves with all their might to |—~ 
resist the shock when it came. It j= 
was a terrible moment, for with a : 
single glance they saw their com- 
panions flying down the mountain. 
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ADAM’S PEAK, CEYLON. 


below. All the bodies were afterward re- 
covered but that of Lord Douglas, who still 
sleeps amid the avalanches of the Matterhorn. 

Three chief perils assail the climber of the 
Alps: losing foothold on the steep slopes, 
where it is next to impossible to stop his de- 
scent until precipitated over some cliff, and 
buried or crushed to pieces at the bottom 
of an abyss; falling into deep crevices con- 
cealed by snow, and the danger of avalanches. 


The death of these adventurers resulted from | 
and the least commotion in the air woulkd 


the first. The lady who perished last year 
on Mont Blanc stepped into a crevice. 
By having good guides, and following their 
instructions, the latter danger may be usually 
avoided, as well as that arising from falling 
avalanches. The track of these can be cal- 
culated very accurately, and unless caught 
on some exposed spot, which tiey are com- 
pelled to cross, experienced mountaineers 
manage to dodge them. We remember once 
wishing to ascend the Col de Balme, when, 
though in July, the usual path was so blocked 
with snow it could not be traversed. Our 
guide declared the ascent impossible ; but un- 


willing to lose one of the grandest views in | 
the Alps, which was to be obtained from it, | letter of Mr. Tyndall, one of the party, to the 
we sought out a peasant who lived at its base, | London Zimes, it seems that three gentlemen. 


and asked him if he could not guide us up. 





He replied that none but a chamois-hunter 
had ventured on it that year; still he would 
try. Heledus, however, to a chamois-hunter, 
who agreed to take charge of us on condition 
that we would rigidly follow his directions. 
He said there was only one way of reaching 
the top, and that was by climbing an ascend 
ing gorge between two mountains, till we 
came to the white, snow-covered peak ; then 
pressing up that by sheer strength. This 
gorge was filled with the débris of avalanches. 


bring one down at any moment. We must 
therefore agree not to shout, nor converse in 
a loud tone, and moreover we must keep the 
center of the chasm, so that if he detected an 
avalanche beginning to move on either moun- 
tain, we might flee to the base of the opposite 
one. By obeying these instructions we ac- 
complished the ascent in safety, and were 
rewarded by one of those views that time 
can never wholly efface. 

A few years ago a party, having ascended 
the Morteratsch, a mountain in the center of 
the Grisons, had an experience with an ava- 
lanche that came near ending fatally. By the 


with only two guides, reached the summit 
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without difficulty. In descending they left 
the track by which they had gone up, and 
crossing a piece of ice, by steps cut in it with 
a hatchet, struck a slope of snow that 
yielded just enough to give them foothold. 
‘To help each other in case of accident, they 
were all five tied together bya rope. Jenny, 
an experienced guide, took the lead. They 
had proceeded some distance in this way, 
the one behind carefully stepping in the 
tracks of the one preceding him, when 
Jenny turned around, and cautioned them not 
to miss a step, for the shock of the fall might 
bring down an avalanche. The words were 
scarcely out of his mouth when one of the 
men slipped and fell. In an instant an ava- 
lanche, loosened from its resting-place, thun- 
dered down upon them. The three in the 
rear were whirled in a tangled mass past the 
two in advanse. These instinctively braced 
themselves to resist the shock, when the rope 
should become taut. But it was all in vain ; 


the impetus of the three descending men jerk- 
ed them from their foothold, and away all 
went together on the “‘ back of the avalanche.” 


Hatchets driven into the ice as they rolled 
over, to arrest their progress, and their al- 
penstocks thrust wildly out for the same pur- 
pose, were jerked from their hands, and now 
sliding, now rolling over and over, they shot 








rapidly downwards towards fearful chasms. 
“The three foremost men rode upon the fore- 
head of the avalanche and were at time 
almost immersed in the snow.” They were 
carried with such velocity that the whole five 
were borne bodily across a crevasse, barely 
hitting the farther edge. This, however, 
checked their speed a little, and Jenny, part 
ly recovering himself on the edge of another 
fissure, jumped boldly into it. He knew the 
rope attached to those who had been carried 
over it would keep him from going to the 
bottom, while the weight of his body, he being 
a heavy man, hanging in the crack, he hoped 
would arrest the downward progress of the 
rest. It was a quick, heroic thought, and 
bravely carried out. But it was of no avail— 
the momentum of the descending bodies jerk 
ed him out as though he had been an india 
rubber ball—the sudden terrible tightening of 
the rope almost taking the breath out of hi 
body. He however struggled desperately to 
his feet. Being last of all, the snow of the 
avalanche in which the others were submerged 
was mostly in front of him, and he endeavor- 
ed to drive his heels at every plunge into the 
hard crust, shouting all the time at the top 
of his voice! 

Before the slope down which they were 
driving reached the brow of the precipice, be- 





THE PEAK OF TENERIFFE. 
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yond which was death, it became less steep, 
and the avalanche slackened its speed. Hope 
revived in all. The mighty mass, however, 
did not halt, but, crossing this partially level 
spot, began again to accelerate its motion. 
Seeing this, the two forward friends threw 
their arms around each other, and resigned 
themselves to their terrible fate. Tyndall 
struggled desperately to unbuckle his belt to 
which the rope was attached, but finding it 
impossible, he braced himself with all his 
might. Jenny, however, with wonderful self- 
possession and coolness, had succeeded, in 
this short lull of their descent, in getting a 


firm foothold, and bearing on the rope with | 


his great weight, he brought the whole to a 
stand-still just on the verge of the precipice, 
over which a few seconds more would have 
carried them. They arose stunned and bruis- 
ed, but not seriously wounded, and reached 


the bottom in safety, after certainly one of | 


the most extraordinary slides on record. 
Adam’s Peak, in Ceylon, is distinguished for 
being the highest mountain in the island, and 
for the sacred character attached to it, rather 
than for any great difficulty in ascending it. It 
is sixty miles distant from Colombo, the chief 
seaport, and capital of the island. The sum- 
mit is comparatively level, with the exception 








CHIMBORAZO. 


of a rock about seven feet high in the center, 
and is seventy-four feet long by twenty-four 
wide —the whole surrounded by a stone wall. 
The Buddhists assert that the founder of thew 
religion descended upon this mountain, and 
left the impress of his foot on the rock, still 
existing, they say, in a slight hollow, a little 
over five feet and a half long and two and a 
| half wide. This is rimmed with brass and 
| studded with gems, and covered with a root 
supported by four pillars. Thither pilgrims 
constantly resort, and go through certain re 
ligious ceremonies with a priest, concludin; 
with friendly salutations to each other. 

The view from the summit of the Peak of 
Teneriffe is said to be peculiarly grand and 
beautiful. The naked mountain stands in the 
midst of a smiling country, dotted with towns 
| and villages ; the harbor below is white with 
| sails, while beyond, the ocean, sprinkled over 
with the Canary Isles, stretches away till it 
melts into the far horizon. It is over 
12,000 feet high, and its last peak difficult of 
ascent. First, one ascends an elevation called 
Monte Verde—afterwards the Mountain of 
Pines, and then reaches a plain out of which 
shoots up the peak proper. Near the top 
there is nothing but pumice-stone—the sum- 
| mit itself consisting of a crater some eight 
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miles in circumference and nine hundred feet 
deep, out of which rises the Peak, three thou- 
sand feet high, sending up its steady column of 
smoke. This is the statement of Berthelot, 
who made the ascent twice, and is endorsed 
by the French Geographical Society. He 
went down into this enormous crater and 
looked up to the mighty rim, nine hundred 
feet above him, and to the smoking peak, three 
thousand feet higher still, with feelings of min- 
gledaweand wonder. “Truly,” he exclaimed, 
“an astonishing spectacle! If in imagina- 
tion we go back to the ages of geological dis- 
turbance in which this frightful volcano was in 
all its activity, we shall not be able to think 
without horror of that flaming gulf of more 
than twenty-seven miles in circumference and 
nine hundred feet in depth. Out of this 
seething, boiling sea of fire, this mighty peak 
doubtless sprang, overtopping with its fiery 
shaft the burning, tossing flood below. What 
Titanic forces were at work below the bottom 
of the sea that could rend the crust of the 
earth, drive back the waves, and pile this 
mountain mass more than two miles high in 
the heavens!” 

The cold of this high region acts as a con- 
denser on the mists that rise from the warm 
plains and rich vegetation below, and as the 
sun advances in its course, white clouds roll 
up around the base, so that one above can see 
only a white undulating sea, where in early 
morning was a panorama of almost unequaled 
splendor. 

But in the new world still more remarkable 
peaks lift themselves into the regions of per- 
petual snow. Chimborazo, almost from under 
the equator, sends its serene top nearly four 
miles and a half into the tropical heavens, 
and even in this burning region is covered 
with perpetual snow nearly three thousand 
feet from the summit. And yet, so genial is 
the climate, that inhabited cultivated farms 
are found at an elevation equal to that of 
most of the Alpine peaks. Only a little over 
a thousand feet lower than the top of the 
Jungfrau, men start with mules to make the 
ascent. 

In 1802, Humboldt and Bonplan attempted 





to reach the top; but when they attained 


ever before trodden by man, they were met 
by a fearful chasm, five hundred feet wide. 
Though the extreme rarity of the atmosphere, 
at this great elevation, was such that the blood 
oozed from their eyes, lips, and gums, it was 
with the deepest disappointment that they 
were compelled to turn back without reaching 
the summit, that rose so mockingly near. In 
1831, Boussingault made a similar attempt. 
He carried his mules to an elevation equal to 
the summit of Mont Blanc. But the hurried, 
panting breath of the animals, and the con- 
stant wistful turning of their heads towards 
the plain below, admonished him to abandon 
them, and he continued on foot. But mighty 
precipices barring his progress, around or over 
which he was compelled to climb, while the 
treacherous snow slipped beneath him at 
almost every step, increased the danger with 
each advance, until at last, environed with 
precipices, he was compelled reluctantly to 
abandon the enterprise, having reached a point 
only about three hundred feet higher than that 
attained by Humboldt. Even after nearly an 
hour's rest, his pulse was over a hundred. It 
is impossible to describe the wonderful view 
that is presented at this height. 

After the rains of winter are over, and the 
atmosphere is spiritually clear, this mountain, 


an altitude of 19,300 feet, the highest point | 
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with its enormous circular summit standing 
out against the deep blue sky, presents a mag- 
nificent spectacle from the shores of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

But of all the gigantic peaks of the Andes, 
Cotopaxi is the most wonderful. A perfect 


cone, it rises right from under the equator | 


nearly four miles into the clear atmosphere, | Chimborazo, that he could not reach, he saw 


while the smoke of the volcano that slumbers 
in its heart floats above it like a plume. 
thick layer of snow that covers it conceals,all 
irregularities, and, smooth and white as a 


model, it gleams in the tropical sun. Its | 
In 1803, Hum- | 
| seeks this rare, cold atmosphere is a mystery. 


eruptions have been terrific. 
boldt heard the churning of the tremendous 
engine that hurled its fires into the heavens 
more than a hundred and fifty miles. Its 


roarings have been heard 600 miles, and once | 


its mighty tongue of flame shot nearly 3,000 
feet into the heavens. 
As every foot of the earth’s surface teems 
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with animal life, so even these vast elevations 
unreached by man are not a perpetual soli 
tude. Asthe Laimmergeier of the Alps scale 
their loftiest summits, so the Condor hover: 
above the serene heights of the Andes. 
When Humboldt, with the blood oozing 
from his face, was looking up to the summit of 


to his amazement a condor sailing above it 
Stretching his enormous wings to an extent 
of twelve or fourteen feet, heedless alike of 


| the cold and extreme rarity of the atmosphere, 


he slowly fanned the air, as his bright pier: 
ing eye surveyed the earth beneath. Why he 


Serene as the sublime untrodden heights 
around him, he sails alone where the eye of 
man cannot pierce, and in an untroubled at- 
mosphere sees the lightnings leap and play, 
and hears the thunder burst and the hurv- 


' cane roar far, far below him. 


SONGSTER. 


A MIDSUMMER CAROL. 


WITHIN our summer hermitage 


I have an aviary,— 


Tis but a little, rustic cage, 

That holds a golden-winged Canary : 

A bird with no companion of his kind. 
But when the warm south wind 
Blows, from rathe meadows, over 
The honey-scented clover, 

{ hang him in the porch, that he may hear 

The voices of the bobolink and thrush, 
The robin’s joyous gush, 

The bluebird’s warble, and the tunes of all 

Glad matin songsters in the fields anear. 
Then, as the blithe responses vary, 
And rise anew, and fall, 


In every hush 


He answers them again, 
With his own wild, reliant strain, 
As if he breathed the air of sweet Canary. 


Bird, bird of the golden wing, 
Thou lithe, melodious thing ! 
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Where hast thy music found ? 
What fantasies of vale and vine, 
Of glades where orchids intertwine, 
Of palm-trees, garlanded and crowned, 
And forests flooded deep with sound— 
What high imagining 
Hath made this carol thine? 
By what instinct art thou bound 
To all rare harmonies that be 
In those green islands of the sea, 
Where thy radiant, wildwood kin 
Their madrigals at morn begin, 
Above the rainbow and the roar 
Of the long billow from the Afric shore ? 


Asking other guerdon 
None, than Heaven's light, 
Holding thy crested head aright, 
Thy melody’s sweet burden 
Thou dost proudly utter, 
With many an ecstatic flutter 
And ruffle of thy tawny throat 
For each delicious note. 
—Art thou a waif from Paradise, 
In some fine moment wrought 
By an artist of the skies, 
Thou winged, cherubic Thought ? 


Bird of the amber beak, 
Bird of the golden wing! 
Thy dower is thy caroling ; 
Thou hast not far to seek 
Thy bread, nor needest wine 
To make thine utterance divine ; 
Thou art canopied and clothed 
And unto Song betrothed ! 
In thy lone aérial cage 
Thou hast thine ancient heritage ; 
There is no task-work on thee laid 
But to rehearse the ditties thou hast made ; 
Thou hast a lordly store, 
And, though thou scatterest them free, 
Art richer than before, 
Holding in fee 
The glad domain of minstrelsy. 


IIT. 
Brave songster, bold Canary ! 
Thou art not of thy listeners wary. 
Art not timorous, nor chary 
Of quaver, trill, and tone, 
Each perfect and thine own ,; 
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But renewest, shrill or soft, 

Thy greeting to the upper skies, 

Chanting thy latest song aloft 

With no tremor nor disguise. 

Thine is a music that defies 
The envious rival near ; 


Thou hast no fear 
Of the day’s vogue, the scornful critic’s snecr. 


Would, O wisest bard, that now 
I could cheerly sing as thou ! 
Would I might chant the thoughts which on me throng, 
For the very joy of song! 
Here, on the written page, 
I falter, yearning to impart 
The vague and wandering murmur of my heart, 
Haply a little to aSsuage 
This human restlessness and pain, 
And half forget my chain : 
Thou, unconscious of thy cage, 
Showerest music everywhere ; 
Thou hast no care 
But to pour out the largesse thou hast won 
From the south wind and the sun ; 
There are no prison-bars 
Betwixt thy tricksy spirit and the stars. 





When from its delicate clay 
Thy little life shall pass away, 
Thou wilt not meanly die, 
Nor voiceless yield to silence and decay ; 
But triumph still in art 
And act thy minstrel-part, 
Lifting a last, long pzan 
To the unventured empyrean. 
—So bid the world go by, 
And they who list to thee aright, 
Seeing thee fold thy wings and fall, shall say: 
“The Songster perished of his own delight!” 
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SCENES FROM THE 


HILDA’S TOWER. 


| should escape uninjured. 
| ever, has long been extinguished ; and in this 


Passinc one day along a narrow Roman | 


street leading from the neighborhood of the 
Palazzo Borghese to the city post-office, I 
noticed the name “ Via Portoghese” painted 
on the corner of a street stretching at right 
angles to the one along which I was lounging. 
Hawthorne’s Marble Faun had been pub- 
lished but a few months previously, and, fresh 
from its perusal, I at once thought of the 
“Via Portoghese” in which the author had 
located his “ Hilda’s Tower.” Looking up, 
I was surprised and delighted to find the tower 
standing close before me. 

The Via Portoghese is a short street, fifty or 
sixty feet in length, which divides at its west- 
ern end into two other streets diverging from 
it at an angle like the upper strokes of a Y. 
Precisely at the point of junction of these 
three streets, and looking down the Via Por- 
toghese, stands the tower,—square, grim, and 
battlemented, as Hawthorne has described it. 
On the summit is the shrine of the Virgin, 
with its attendant lamp. Immediately below 
the battlements is a small window, which, on 
the day when I discovered the tower, was 


| tion of the 
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MARBLE FAUN. 
half-draped with a white curtain which Hilda's 
fair hands might have looped up. The white 
doves were “ skimming, fluttering, and wheel 
ing about the topmost height of the tower,” 
and nothing was wanting to complete the 
scene but the delicate figure of Hilda herself, 
leaning out of the window and calling her 
feathered companions to their morning meal. 
Subsequent inquiry showed that this was 
really the tower which Hawthorne had in 
mind when he drew “ St. Hilda’s shrine.” It 
is known in Rome as the “ Torre della Sci- 


mia,” or the Monkey’s Tower, and owes its 


name to a legend that the child of one of 
its former proprietors was once carried to the 
top of the tower by an ape, but was miraculous- 
| ly saved in consequence of a vow made by the 
judicious parent that he would place a picture 
of the Virgin on the summit and burn a lamp 
| before it forever, on condition that his child 


The lamp, how 


respect Hawthorne, who makes quite a fea- 
ture of the ever-burning lamp, has varied 
slightly from the prosaic truth. An examina 
interior of the tower showed 
another instance of poetic license on the part 
of the novelist. The room which he allot- 
ted to Hilda is nearly uninhabitable. The 
ceiling is but a few feet in height, and the 
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the narrow courtyard adjoining the Palazzo 
Caffarelli ; or at least he makes Kenyon pre- 
fer “this to any other site as having been 
veritably the Traitor’s Leap.” There is a 
steep precipice at the place, but Hawthorne 
may not have been ignorant that the an 


| tiquaries have agreed that the actual Tar 


| the hill. 


peian Rock was on the southern side of 
In fact, the precise locality where 


| Manlius hurled the Gauls from the sacred hill 


is now pointed out in the gardens of that part 


| of the Capitoline now called Monte Caprino. 


THE “BRAZEN rUNTIFF” AT PERUGIA. 


small window admits but a feeble glimmer of | 
light. It was, at the time of my visit, used 
merely as a storeroom, and was choked with 
broken furniture and sacks of grain. The 
use made by Hawthorne of this tower is, how- 
ever, an instance of his peculiar method of | 
blending the most conscientious realism with | 
the most poetic romanticism. Neither the 
Puritan of the Scar/et Letter nor the Monkey 
Tower of the AM/arble Faun would suggest to 
unpoetic minds anything of romance ; but 
while Hawthorne paints them with careful 
fidelity, he throws about them an atmosphere 
in which they blend harmoniously with the | 
purely ideal creations of his poetic imagina- 
tion. 


In the chapter entitled “On the Edge of | 


’ 


a Precipice,” “Donatello” is made to hurl 
‘“‘Miriam’s” persecutor over the edge of the 
Tarpeian Rock. This rock Hawthorne locates 
on the western side of the Capitoline Hill, in 


However, the description given by Hawthorne 
of the lonely spot where the crime of “ Dona- 
tello” and ‘“ Miriam” was accomplished, is 
minutely accurate.* 

While speaking of the Alarble Faun, its 
readers may not be uninterested in the ac- 
companying sketch of the statue of Pope 


| Julius III. in the great square of Perugia. 
| Perhaps the most dramatic and picturesque 
| chapter in the book is that which describes 


the meeting of “ Miriam” and “ Donatello” 
under the shadow of the “ Brazen Pontiff’s” 
outstretched arm. 

To Perugia, as well as to Rome, Haw- 
thorne has given a new interest ; and it is not 
until the tourist who journeys northward from 
Rome has crossed over Monte Beni—on the 
road from Florence to Bologna —that he 


| . . . 
passes beyond a region which owes one of its 


chiefest charms to the rare genius of the au 


| thor of the Marble Faun. 


o The path ascended a little and ran along under 
the walls of a palace, but soon passed through a 
gateway, and terminated in a small paved courtyard. 


It was bordered by a low parapet. . . . On one side was 
the great height of the palace, with the moonshine fall- 


ing over it, and showing all the windows barred.” — 
Marble Faun, Vol. 1., p. 210. 
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Tue utility and economy of Chinese labor | 
have been fully demonstrated on the Pacific | 
Coast. The forty thousand Chinamen in 
California have found employment in almost 
every branch of domestic and skilled labor 
and in some departments of agriculture. 
They do all the laundry work and make all 
the cigars, lucifers, and paper collars for San 


Francisco. They are the best house- painters, 
the most economical harness-makers, and the 


| quickest carpenters and joiners in California ; 


and the latest information represents that they 
have taken to making watches, displaying 
marvellous alacrity and delicacy of touch in 
handling the implements of the jeweler. 
Since to establish the practical value of any 
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system of labor is to ensure its ultimate adop- 
tion in spite of the most energetic and malig- 
nant opposition, it is safe to assume from the 
facts cited above that all doubts of the future 
tability of Chinese industry, in California at 
ieast, are put to rest. Two notable experi- 
ments in the East have lately demonstrated, in 
the face of a noisy if not virulent social, politi- 
cal, and industrial antagonism, that it can be 
safely engrafted upon the more firmly estab- 
lished labor system of the older States of the 
Atlantic Coast. 

The first of these experiments to bring the 
juestion of Chinese labor to the attention of 
Eastern manufacturers was begun at North 
\dams, Massachusetts, by Mr. Charles T. 
Sampson, a shoe manufacturer. The first 
vear of trial has just ended in such complete 
success that the undertaking is about to be ex- 
tended by the introduction of an additional 
force. 

Mr. Sampson started out with the design of 
breaking up the Trades’ Unionism which had 
previously dictated to him whom he should 
employ and what prices he should pay, and 
he has succeeded so far as at least to relieve 
himself from dependence on a class of work- 
men who, by organization, had nearly made 
themselves masters of an important branch of 
Massachusetts manufactures. Fortunately for 
the success of the experiment, its manager 
was a man of wealth, enterprise, and determi- 
nation. He began life as a farmer at eighteen, 
with only his father’s debts as a legacy. 
These he assumed, though not legally or mor- 
uly bound to do so, paying all off to the last 
penny, and finally establishing himself as a 
manufacturer of shoes. Ten years ago, be- 
fore improved machinery became common in 
shoe factories, he had the hardihood to initro- 
duce the first of Well’s pegging-machines 
igainst a determined strike. Every man in 
his employment left his shop, declaring the use 
of machinery would eventually destroy their 
industry ; thus attempting at this late hour in 
this enlightened country the ignorant strikes 
against labor-saving machinery which had 
failed in England many years before. Mr. 
Sampson persisted against all opposition, de- 
claring his machinery would elevate and create 
labor, and offered to employ more men than 





he had ever hired before. Finally the men 
returned to work, and there has been no 
“strike against machinery” in Massachusetts 
from that day to this. 

Mr. Sampson was also the first manu 
facturer in Massachusetts to resist a Trades’ 
Union “strike against one workman,” as at- 
tempts of the Knights of St. Crispin to dic 
tate the dismissal of journeymen not of their 
order has been called. He employed a man 
named St. John who was a good shoe-maker, 
though evidently not a very moral man, and 
who, to crown his many offences, refused to 
be a Crispin. The lodge demanded his dis 
missal, and, when Mr. Sampson refused, di- 
rected its members to leave the shop. He 
kept the factory running with that one man 
for three weeks ; but at the end of that time 
St. John was attacked and badly beaten by 
the strikers, and, on recovering, played the 
traitor to the man who had sustained him, ac- 
cepting a bribe, disappeared, and Mr. Samp- 
son was then compelled to fill his shop with 
other workmen, who proved in time to be 
Crispins, though denying or renouncing mem. 
bership with that order on entering his service. 
These subsequently attempted to compel him 
to pay higher wages by resorting, under the 
direction of their lodge, to an old trick of 
Trades’ Unions—that of turning out inferior 
work. On remonstrating with the men on 
the character of their work they answered 
that they were “not allowed to make any bet 
ter shoes until the prices were advanced.” 
He discharged them and engaged another 
force from a neighboring town. The Union, 
however, directed these hands not to begin 
work at Mr. Sampson’s, as his old employés 
were on a “strike ;” the new force therefore 
declined to go to the benches. “Act your 
pleasure,” said the manufacturer, vexed be- 
yond endurance at this dictation of the Union. 
“If you go back I shall just as surely enter 
a wedge that will destroy your order in five 
years. I have made my last proposition, and 
shall do no more.” 

The men left North Adams; and the 
same day Mr. Sampson’s foreman started 
for San Francisco to secure a force of 
Chinese. It was in this way, and under 
these circumstances, that the experiment 
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was forced on the manufacturer by the jour- 
neymen. 

The first application for the new force was 
made to ashoe manufacturer of San Francisco 
named Battles, who employed Chinese, and 
who commended them as “imitative but not 
ingenious,” and workmen who “ could imitate 
anything they see.” He introduced the agent 
to Ah Yung, of the house of Kwong, Chong, 
Wing & Co. ; and after two days’ delay, spent 
in investigating Mr. Sampson’s character and 
credit (for “they are very particular where 
they send their men, and mean to be sure that 
their people will get their pay and be treated 
well”), the firm furnished seventy-five young 
fellows from eighteen to twenty-eight years of 
age, selected, after personal inspection by Mr. 
Sampson’s agent, from a large number who 
applied. The contract was closed imme- 


diately, the firm signing on the part of the 
men, and binding them to Mr. Sampson for a 
certain number of years, after which they are 
to be at liberty to dispose of themselves as 
they see fit, or to renew the contract. 

The payments, according to this agreement, 


are made to the men themselves through their 
foreman who keeps their accounts, and who 
pays the balance, after deducting their ex- 
penses of living, to each man. 

Mr. Sampson was charged a commission of 
one dollar for each man obtained, and was re- 
quired to pay their passage to North Adams 
by rail. He used two emigrant cars at an ex- 
pense of about $125 for each passenger, mak- 
ing an original outlay of nearly $10,000, an 
unavoidable expenditure as the initial of every 
such enterprise. As an indication of the 
general appearance of this pioneer “ gang” of 
Chinese, I may add here the remark of a con- 
ductor on the road from Omaha to Chicago, 
who pronounced them “the cleanest lot of 
emigrants that ever went over the road.” On 
reaching North Adams (June 13, 1870), they 
were at once organized into “ teams” of three 
each and set towork. They were total stran- 
gers to everything connected with shoe-mak- 
ing, never having seen the operation. The 
only possible communication with them was by 
signs, and each team had to be shown the pro- 
cess of making a shoe, the foreman and the 
proprietor being their tutors. 
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Their power of imitation was at once re- 
vealed to be marvellous ; their apprehension 
and reasoning quick beyond conception. The 
first week’s work was “about the average 
work of beginners,” and the improvement 
was exceedingly rapid. After three months 
operation they managed to turn out a 
larger weekly aggregate than the same num- 
ber of Crispins had formerly done, though 
individually they proved to be slower work 
men. 

It was found impossible to make them under. 
stand that the same care and precision were 
not tobe exercised on cheap shoes as on high- 
priced ones ; they finished all classes of goods 
equally well. But they labored regularly and 
constantly, losing no blue Mondays on ac- 
count of Sunday’s dissipations, nor wasting 
hours in idle holidays ; and thus they gucceed. 
ed in making more shoes than their white 
brethren had averaged. The quality of their 
work was found to be fully equal to that of the 
Crispins. There were two reasons why this 
result was not unexpected. The Chinese were 
more pains-taking, working more slowly, and 
neglecting no part of a shoe, or class of goods ; 
and the improved machinery left little depend. 
ing on their skill. Hence, as the result of the 
first three months, Mr. Sampson found that the 
Chinese were producing goodsat a cost of $2 
a case less than the Crispins had done. At 
the end of twelve months this saving in pro- 
duction had increased to $7 per case. Fur- 
ther than this his seventy-five Chinamen made 
120 cases a week, whereas the same number 
of Crispins had never produced more than 110 
cases in the same time. The saving in the 
cost of production on a week’s work was, 
therefore, $840,—about $40,000 a year,—in 
itself a handsome profit on a business which 
under Crispin dictation and interference, to 
use Mr. Sampson’s expressive language, “had 
hardly held its own.” 

Apply this calculation to the entire shoe 
manufactures of Massachusetts, and the result 
is startling. 

There are 115 establishments in the State, 
employing 5,415 men (besides women and 
children), and capable of producing 7,942 cases 
of shoes per week. Under the Chinese sys- 
tem of Mr. Sampson, a saving of $69,594 pet 
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week, or say $3,500,000 a year, would be ef- 
fected, thus revolutionizing the trade. 

The benefit of this saving in the cost of 
production, in case the change in labor from 
Crispin to Chinese becomes general, would 
be reaped by the consumer. If it does not be- 
come general, of course the manufacturer who 
employs the cheap labor will be the one to 
benefit by it. No one contemplates seriously 
that the system will ever be applied to all the 
shoe factories in the whole State of Massachu- 
setts, and hence the consumer will not advan- 
tage by Mr. Sampson’s experiment. But this 
fact will all the more certainly induce other 
manufacturers to employ Chinese, thus dis- 
placing the Crispins. Mr. Sampson has de- 
clined to detail more fully the results of his 
experiment, except as to the habits and pecu- 
liarities of the Chinese ; and these I do not 
give here, as they are familiar to most readers 
of this magazine, and do not properly enter 
into an industrial consideration of the subject. 

I have been unable also to obtain as full 
details as I could have wished of a co-opera- 
tive scheme into which Mr. Sampson's dis- 
charged operatives were forced by the advent 
of the Chinese. Thirty-one of the displaced 
workmen clubbed together, and at an original 
expenditure of $196 per man established them- 
selves in a small factory at North Adams, 
which they have continued to run ever since. 
They have become not merely better, but 
steadier workmen, and produce for themselves 
not only a superior class of goods to that 
which they made for Mr. Sampson, but a much 
larger average each week. This experiment 
is already pronounced one of the most suc- 
cessful of co-operative manufacturing schemes 
in that State. 

The experiment of Capt. James B. Hervey 
at the Passaic Laundry, near Belleville, New 
Jersey, differs essentially from that of Mr. 
Sampson at the North Adams shoe factory. 
Capt. Hervey, like Mr. Sampson, was positive 
of character and persistent of purpose. He 
had been in early life a sea-captain, and 
brought to the direction of his Chinese laborers 
the discipline he had enforced before the mast. 

Later in life he had imbibed a passion for 
books, and became a confirmed bibliophile ; 
but though the absorbing pursuit of illustrating 
Vou. Il.—32 





books injured his health, it does not seem to 
have detracted from his determination of char- 
acter or rendered him in any sense irresolute. 
Hence, no doubts of his ability to manage the 
Chinese, or fears of interference or opposition 
on the part of white workmen, were suffered 
to deter him from the scheme. Unlike Mr. 
Sampson, he was forced to resort to Chinese 
labor by no “strike” or disaffection on the 
part of his former hands, but because of the 
impossibility of securing a full and constant 
supply of competenthelp. His business was 
the preparation for market of newly manu- 
factured linen, principally shirts, the process 
being one of washing by machinery and iron- 
ing by hand. His laundry is of capacity suf- 
ficient to prepare about 3,000 dozen shirts a 
week and to give employment to at least 200 
women, but it was impossible to obtain and 
retain more than 60 or 70 good workers at 
one time. Fresh hands were no sooner in- 
structed than they left Belleville for laundries 
nearer their former homes, or in the neighbor- 
ing metropolis. Usually a girl's first month 
in the laundry as a beginner was her most re- 
munerative one, simply because she did not 
choose, when she had her first month’s wages 
in her pocket, to work steadily through her 
second, but insisted on going home or to the 
nearest city, to spend her earnings and her 
time. Labor thus untrustworthy was fast com- 
promising Mr. Hervey in his engagements, 
and he found that he must either “shut up 
shop” or employ the Chinese. Mr. Sanip- 
son had just inaugurated his enterprise at North 
Adams, and after consulting that gentleman 
as to the best means to secure a force of China- 
men, he left for San Francisco. 

He applied to the same company which 
had supplied Mr. Sampson, and secured 68 
men, paying the same commissions and ex- 
pending the same sum in transportation. The 
contract was identically the same as that of” 
Mr. Sampson as far as the latter is known. 
Mr. Hervey has not attempted to conceal 
that he pays his men $30 a month and fur- 
nishes them with lodgings, but not with food. 
He pays $60 a month to a foreman, who is, 
however, only an interpreter in fact, the man- 
agement of the men demanding a white fore- 
man. He also supplies a native cook for every 
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thirty men, at $30 a month. He calculates 
that it cost him about $150 each to bring his 68 
men to Belleville and fit up their barracks for 
them,—an expenditure of over $10,000 before 
he could even test their capacity. The expe- 
riences of both Capt. Hervey and Mr. Sampson 
show that it is useless to attempt an enterprise 
of this kind without a proportionately heavy 
risk at the start. The Chinese are not to be 
had in countless hordes for the mere asking, 
as some manufacturers have imagined. 

The Chinese are eager to go wherever 
they can learn a trade, but are timid about 
concluding a bargain for the sale of their 
labor for several years to strangers of whose 
character and credit they know nothing. 
Men who cannot furnish ample assurances of 
their financial ability to carry out their con- 
tracts and protect their hands from violence, 
need not hope to deal successfully with these 
people; and all who contemplate employing 
Chinese labor in the East, must, first of all, 
resolve to risk at least $125 per man before 
beginning work. 

Capt. Hervey’s men reached his estab- 
lishment about the close of September, 1870. 
The spasmodic rage against the “ Heathen 
Chinee” was then at its highest pitch, and 
threats were freely and openly made against 
him as against Mr. Sampson; but, nothing 
daunted; the Captain stoutly defended his 
place by surrounding it with a high and strong 
fence, and got his new hands fairly at work, 
without serious interruption, by the first of 
October. 

He fitted up twelve apartments in his laun- 
dry as bed-rooms, and furnished each man 
with an iron bedstead and a cotton mattress. 
These the Chinese indignantly rejected as 
dirty, and fitted up beds of a pattern they had 
been used to. They consisted of plain boards, 
elevated two or three feet from the floor, on 
which was spread a single thickness of straw 
matting as a mattress. The coverings were 
of two or more thicknesses of blankets sewn 
together. The blankets and matting are 
daily hung in the sunlight to air and to pre- 
serve them from vermin, and the bare bed 
then serves as a chair and lounge. This 
mode of living is certainly not sumptuous, 
but it is cleanly. American, English, and 





Irish sailors do not find on shipboard or in 
the boarding-houses they frequent in port as 
neat and cheerful bunks as those of the Chi- 
nese laundrymen at Belleville, and there are 
in New York city no tenement-houses contain- 
ing as many persons as are here confined to 
one building which are as free frém infectious 
filth and demoralizing dissensions. A mess- 
room was constructed from an old wash-room 
of the laundry, and filled with cheap pine ta- 
bles and benches, and an oven for cooking, 
which the Chinese constructed to suit them- 
selves. By the terms of the contract the 
Chinese furnish their own supplies. They 
live as a club, and very cheaply, rice being 
their bread and butter; beef, pork, mutton, 
and fish, with all the vegetables, their staple 
food, and preserved ginger and other native 
fruits their delicacies. ‘Their only drink is 
tea, which they take after and between meals, 
never using water except for bathing pur- 
poses. They sip whiskey after meals occa- 
sionally, but only as a penalty for losses at 
their games. They do not gamble for money, 
but the loser at any game is compelled to 
take a sip of whiskey as a punishment for 
losing. Of course this violates all our civi- 
lized notions of gaming and drinking, but the 
poor savages know no better! 

The same process of ‘instruction by signs 
and example, which had been pursued at 
North Adams, was resorted to at Belleville. 
The Chinese learned with wonderful rapidity. 
They at once proved careful and correct, but 
not rapid workers. Their shirts at the end 
of two months’ experience were as well fin- 
ished as those of the women, not because 
they were as good ironers, but because they 
worked, so to speak, more conscientiously. 
They could be taught to neglect no part of a 
shirt because unimportant, nor to devote less 
care to any classes of goods because they hap- 
pened to be cheap. They ironed the back 
of a shirt, not visible when folded or worn on 
the person, with as much care as they did the 
bosom, and the commonest colored and 
check shirts were as conscientiously finished 
as the finest frilled and ruffled linen. Of 
course this added nothing of cost to the man- 
ufacturer, but it subtracted very largely from 
the profits of the laundryman. As a natural 
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consequence of their indiscrimination the Chi- 
nese proved slower ironers than the girls who 
could be taught the “trick of the trade.” 
The best of the Chinese was unable to finish 
in the same time more than four-fifths as 
many shirts as the slowest of the girls; but, 
working regularly every day, the slowest of the 
Chinese managed to complete in the course 
of the week more shirts than the fastest 
worker among the unsteady women. Chi- 
nese labor is not cheaper than that of . the 
women, generally speaking, but it is steady 
and trustworthy, and therein lies its chief 
economy to a manufacturer, whose business 
reputation and success depends upon his 
performance of his contracts. With the ir- 
regular work of the women Capt. Hervey 
hesitated to make promises, and could not 
always keep them ; with the Chinese to de- 
pend upon he has no doubts as to his ability 
to do all he contracts for, and he never fails 
to return work promptly. This is a con- 
sideration in the economy of every manufac- 
tifrer on which they will lay proper stress, 
though the general reader may fail to appre- 
ciate its importance. 

The following figures, taken at random from 


-the books of the Passaic Laundry, show the 


rate at which the fifty women employed there 
were paid for the first six months after the ad- 
vent of the Chinese ; and it will then be easy 
to establish by comparison the relative value 
of the labor of the Irish woman and Mongo- 
lian male :— 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch Av. 
Girl No. 1, $60.00 $55.00 $55.00 $55.00 $55.00 $55.00 $55.83 
2, 62.94 36.38 20.18 37.99 25.35 45.00 37.84 
3+ 68.09 3045 3062 37-47 43-65 33.30 40.60 
Wenihy aretagicccccnccnecsseccocescsocesace 8.4.75 
The first girl was by no means the most 
rapid ironer in the laundry, but she worked 
steadily through the whole half-year for a pur- 
pose. (N. B. It was to get married.) The 
others after the first month idled, and lost al- 
most half their time in shopping and visit- 
ing. 


Now let it be remembered that each of the 
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Chinese in the same time ironed fully as many 
shirts as either of these women, for which he 
was paid $30 a month, and the economy of 
their labor is at once apparent. There was 
a saving in each instance of not less than $10 
amonth. For one hundred and fifty Chinese, 
the number at work July 17, the total saving 
each month would be not far from $1,500, or 
$18,000 a year saved by the change from 
woman's work to that of men. The increased 
production of the laundry consequent on the 
regularity of the labor is not included in this 
calculation. 

So much for the result of these two experi- 
ments, which are to affect so seriously the fu- 
ture labor questions of the country. They 
have proved that it is not dangerous, finan 
cially nor socially, to openly introduce the 
new laboring element into the most populous 
States and largest manufacturing districts of 
the Union. They have shown that Chinese 
labor is as valuable in the oldest States as in 
the newest settlements; in skilled trades as 
in the ruder work of the mine, the railway, or 
the farm ; and this, too, by illustrations which 
no argument can refute. It must not be for- 
gotten that these two practical illustrations 
of the cheapness of Chinese labor over that 
of men ina skilled trade, and that of women 
in a branch of industry heretofore considered 
exclusively their own, were carried out in 
rural districts. The Chinese companies re- 
fuse at this time to send their men to the large 
cities ; and wisely, for the danger of such an 
experiment would be very great. The labor- 
ing classes of such a city as New York are 
so large and jealous, the dangerous classes so 
numerous, and consequently so decidedly ag- 
gressive, that it would be unsafe, for some 
years to come, to attempt the introduction 
into large cities of the Chinese in “gangs” — 
and it must be remembered that they will not 
come at all except in “gangs” of fifty or 
more. This part of the problem yet remains 
to be solved, and it must be done with great 
care and caution. 
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A WOMAN’S EXECUTION, PARIS, MAY, ’71. 


Sweet-breathed and young— 
The people’s daughter : 
No nerves unstrung— 
Going to slaughter ! 












“Good morning, friends ! 
“You'll love us better— 

“ Make us amends : 

“We've burst your fetter! 












“ How the sun gleams! 
“(Women are snarling) ; 

“Give me your beams, 

“ Liberty's darling ! 












“ Marie’s my name— ; 

“‘Christ’s mother bore it ! 
“That badge? No shame : 
“ Glad that I wore it!” 











(Hair to her waist ; 
Limbs like a Venus ; 

Robes are dispiaced) ; 

‘Soldiers! please screen us ! 











“He at the front ? 
“That is my lover : 

“Stood all the brunt ; 

“ Now the fight’s over ! 











* Powder and bread 
“ Gave out together. 
“Droll ! to be dead 
“In this bright weather ! 






“Jean, boy! we might 
“ Have married in June! 

“This the wall? Right! 

“ Vive la Commune!” 









THE RIVER OF EGYPT. 


Tue modern enterprise which has once | but has also, it may be, suggested a reply 
more opened the ship canal across the Isth- | more than ene historical enigma. 
mus of Suez, in restoring to the uses of man- The ruins of Egypt, imperfectly as ® 
kind what is probably the most ancient of ter- | have been studied or understood, point 
raqueous engineering works, has not only | mistakably to a degree of population, wes 
solved an important question for commerce, | and power, in some remote past, appert 
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to this north-eastern shoulder of Africa, which 
its merely agricultural resources, in their best 
estate, must have been utterly inadequate to 
sustain. Only commerce, and that the most 
extended and successful, could have provided 
the means for such undertaking and achieve- 
ment, and we may now regard it as probable 
that such a commeree was the parent of the 
agriculture, rather than the reverse. If, as 
formerly, Egypt is to supply a channel and 
entrepots for the busiest trade of three con- 
tinents, we may see the same cause repro- 
ducing its ancient effects in the way of irri- 
gation, recovery of lands, and restored fertility. 

Certain lines of investigation which have 
been incidental to the ship-canal question 
have brought to light and notice a series of 
records, historical and geological, and more 
or less reliable, which may be briefly present- 
ed, in outline, in a discussion of the “ River 
of Egypt,”—that somewhat neglected puzzle 
of Biblical commentators. The topography, 
and especially the boundaries of this ancient 
land of Egypt, are made matter of important 
-reference in that earliest of our historical 
books, Genesis, in which we find our record 
of the creation of the world itself; and this 
importance they have not ceased to maintain, 
if even we regard them only in their relations 
to sacred history and prophecy and the extent 
of the Israelitish autonomy. 

The present Suez canal has its termini 
at Port Said, on the Mediterranean, near the 
supposed site of ancient Pelusium, and at 
Port Suez, on the Red Sea. It has a length 
of ninety-nine miles, in an irregular north and 
south line; an average width, at top, of 328 
feet, and at bottom of 246 feet, with a depth 
which it is proposed to maintain at 26 feet. 
It is of special interest to the aim of this pres- 
ent paper that the main difficulty in-preserv- 
ing the necessary depth of water is the contin- 
sal drifting in of sand from the adjacent des- 
ert, and the consequent expense of dredging 
t out. 

Along the line of this canal, throughout its 
southern half, remain the vestiges of the an- 
cient work, which still is called “ the Canal of 
the Ptolemies.” Near Lake Timsah, in the 

middle of the Isthmus, these traces are found 
to be deflected westwardly towards the Nile, 








and their track is very closely followed by the 
modern “fresh-water” canal, which was com- 
pleted prior to the main work, for construction 
purposes, though employed to some extent for 
general navigation, and still of value as an 
auxiliary. It connects with the Nile at Zag- 
azig, the ancient Bubastis, and is a very near 
approach to a reproduction of the “ Canal of 
the Ptolemies,”’ which latter, both in its direc- 
tion and termini, varied greatly from its own 
more ancient predecessors. 

An examination of the level over which the 
Suez “ thorough-cut” from sea to sea has been 
constructed, especially if the observer follow, 
as the canal could not, precisely, the more 
extremely depressed lines, forces the conclu- 
sion that if this part of the Isthmus was ori- 
ginally intended to be kept above high-water 
mark, that intention was but meagerly provided 
for. While more than two-thirds of the sur- 
face, measured longitudinally from north to 
south, is below the level of the sea, and is 
consequently occupied by large salt lakes and 
marshes, the average elevation of the remain- 
der is but from five to eight feet. At no time 
have there been more than a very few miles 
of ground over which a passage could be ef- 
fected dryshod. In the more or less direct 
line which their design compelled the engi- 
neers to adopt, the highest points encountered 
were only two miserable hillocks of thirty or 
forty feet in height. At the bases of these, 
and in their approaches on either side, a very 
moderate amount of rock-blasting needed. to 
be done ; but this, as will be seen, could have 
been avoided by an east or west deflection, 
unless a change in the level of the ridge of 
rock has taken place within the historic period. 
Only a dozen miles of sand, part of which is 
at times a marsh, intervenes between the 
northern extremity of Lake Timsah, in the 
center of the Isthmus, and a long, irregular, 
swampy bay, known as Lake Ballah, which 
sets directly in from the shallow sound called 
Lake Menzalleh, on the Mediterranean. It is 
along the shores of this very bay—Lake 
Ballah—to a distance of more than twenty 
miles north-west of the cuttings and blastings 
made by the French engineers above Lake 
Timsah, that the remains of the canal known 
as that of Pharaoh Necho are still visible. It 
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is to be noted that the older work either found 
less difficulty in the central ridge, or, like the 
modern, disregarded it. In either case it is 
not unlikely that, with M. de Lesseps, the con- 
structors were willing to follow the indications 
of earlier history or tradition, if not the plain 
geological facts before their eyes. 

It will be seen that there is very little solid 
Isthmus between Lake Timsah and the wa- 
ters which connect with the Mediterranean. 
Between that lake and the Red Sea the land 
is low, with a marked northerly and southerly 
depression, a large part of which is occupied 
by the expanse of brackish water known as 
Lake Amer (bitter lake), and this, with Lakes 
Menzalleh, Ballah, and Timsah, was practi- 
cally utilized by carrying the channel of the 
canal through them, thus very materially re- 
ducing the cost and difficulty of the under- 
taking. 

The southern extremity of Lake Amer is 
separated by a mere sand-bar, of but ten 
miles width, from the head of the Gulf of Suez, 
on the Red Sea; and of the ninety-nine miles 
of the great canal, over seventy miles merely 
required that a channel of the requisite depth 


should be dredged through the natural con- 


veniences supplied by the lakes. Judging 
from their maps and other publications, no 
doubt seems to have been left in the minds 
of M. de Lesseps and his, engineers, that all 
of the valley of the “bitter lakes” (Lake 
Amer), as high up, at least, as the supposed 
site of ancient Serapeum, if not to Lake Tim- 
sah, was once occupied by the “tongue of 
the Red Sea,” and their opinion is clearly sus- 
tained by all the topographical indications 
as well as by tradition. And yet the charts 
attached to some Biblical commentaries, ac- 
cepted by scholars until within a few years, 
were adorned at this point by the crowsfeet 
that call for a chain of mountains, so liberal 
in its provisions is the science of speculative 
geography. 

The several topographical surveys made by 
direction of Napoleon I., the Pasha of Egypt, 
and the engineers of M. de Lesseps, offer 
a strong probability that a channel equal in 
depth and of much greater width than the 
present canal, though not so direct or so well 
adapted to the purposes of navigation, could 





| have been dug 
through from 
sea to sea with. 
{ out encounter- 
ing anything in 
the nature of 
solid land more 
formidable or 
permanent than 
the shifting 
sands which in 
fact constituted 
nine-tenths of 
the _— displace- 
ment actually 
performed. This 
fact, though not 
sufficiently de- 
fined to be re- 
ceived as posi- 
tive proof, cer- 
tainly offers 
strong presump- 
tive evidence in 
support of the 
supposition 
which has been 
advanced _ by 
what we may 
term ‘‘geogra- 
phical _geolo- 
gists,” that at 
some indefinite 
past time even 
the few miles 
of marshy sand 
which separate 
Lake Timsah 
from Lake Bal- 
lah had not been 
“ filled in,” and 
that thus a natu- 
ral communication existed at this point be- 
tween the Red Sea and the Mediterranean 
—a strait through which the tide ebbed and 
flowed, and which made a continental island 
of the great African peninsula. It is possible 
that this may never become susceptible of 
positive determination, nor would it be pos- 
sible, even if desirable, to designate the pe- 
riod when the strait ceased to exist. -The 
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drifting sands of the desert, as the Canal 
Company have found to their cost, would 
amply account for the apparent filling up and 
disappearance ; but, if that were not assuredly 
so, the same result would have followed a very 
slight upheaval of the earth’s crust, much 
smaller in degree and much more slow of ac- 
complishment than some which are known to 
have taken place during our historic period, 
or others which are now notably going for- 
ward. 

If,.for the sake of the argument, we as- 
sume the ancient existence of such a strait as 
we have described, it would hardly be forc- 
ing conjecture beyond reasonable exertion to 
suppose that the very destruction of what 
must, in that case, have been a great commer- 
cial facility of earlier days, suggested to those 
primitive canal diggers, of whom we are 
about to speak, the idea of the artificial sub- 
stitute which they provided. It would certainly 
go far to explain the somewhat singular direc- 
tion, judged by existing topography, which 
seems to have been taken by the work of 
Pharaoh Necho. 

The supposition of this strait is no new idea ; 
it is even attributed to vague and untraceable 
tradition ; and when the engineers of the First 
Napoleon,—him of Jena, Waterloo, and St. 
Helena,—who were by him: commissioned, 
during his famous expedition to Egypt, to ex- 
plore the line of the old canal with reference 
to a new one, made their report to him, they 
dwelt upon the several indications and prob- 
abilities at some length. Napoleon was at 
that time in grave doubt as to whether 
Europe, Asia, or Africa, or all three combined, 
should furnish the field for the realization of 
his ambitious dreams, and in any event he 
could see the importance of possessing such a 
transit. Chief Engineer Lepére, in his report, 
devised a curious buttress to his own belief 
that once the two seas were naturally united. 
He remarked that among all the multiform 
hieroglyphs of Thebes there appeared no 
trace of that useful beast, the camel, although 
many inferior animals were plainly portrayed, 
and drew the inference that the “ ships of the 
desert” were unknown in Africa until such 
time as the caravans of the East were able tv 
continue their marches over dry sand to the 





gates of the Egyptian capital. The zealous 
Frenchman had probably overlooked the part 
played by the Jews and Assyrians on those 
same hieroglyphs and bas-reliefs, while his 
limited Scripturakreading prevented him from 
conjecturing that the same path which sufficed 
for the asses of Joseph’s brethren would have 
done as well for the camels of the Midianites 
who sold that remarkable Hebrew to Poti- 
phar. Perhaps a more probable supposition, 
from Lepére’s point of view, may be, that 
those camels got their backs up at being em- 
ployed in the slave-trade, and refused to cross 
the ferry. 

Although written history has not preserved 
for us so much as a memorandum concerning 
the natural strait, it is a significant fact that 
all reliable Egyptian records which have come 
down to us, however ancient, describe the 
artificial canal as in existence at the time 
they were compiled, and as being even then 
a work of remote, if not unknown, antiquity. 
History appears to have known no time 
when this unique structure was not already 
pre-historical. The dates supplied by purely 
oriental writers are not always the most au- 
thentic, but the Arabian chronicler, Schems- 
Eddin, attributes the construction of the 
canal to one of the early Pharaohs named 
Tarsis-ben-Malia, and states that this was the 
identical prince who occupied the throne of 
Egypt at the time of the visit of Abraham 
and Sarah. 

If we are to trust Schems-Eddin so far as 
to believe that a “ thorough-cut” existed in 
the days of the Patriarch’s contemporary, we 
are not really brought thereby a whit nearer 
to its probable originator, for it is a point 
to be remarked, that each one of the more 
prominent of those many masters of Egypt, 
native or foreign, who have from time to 
time repaired, dredged out, recenstructed, or 
otherwise restored the canal, has received 
from flattering or ignorant contemporaries the 
credit of having been its original constructor. 
So entire, at different periods, have been the 
disuse and consequent destruction of the 
work, and so completely de nove its rehabili- 
tation, that in not a few cases these ascrip- 
tions of honor have been reasonably well 
merited ; but at all events there is no ground 
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for supposing Tarsis-ben-Malia-Pharaoh to 
have been an exception to the general rule. 

Strabo attributed the canal to Sesostris, but 
his reign was seven centuries, or thereabouts, 
later than Abraham’s visit to Egypt ; and in 
Strabo’s day, fifty years before the Christian 
era, the work in use was the one near the 
line of the present “ fresh-water auxiliary,” 
and Strabo may have been right as to that. 

Herodotus, on the other hand, gives the 
honor to Pharaoh Necho, son of Psamme- 
tichus, the same who caused his Pheenician 
sea-captains to circumnavigate Africa, in the 
path which was afterwards followed by the 
Portuguese sailors of Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator and his successors ; but Pharaoh Necho 
was at least six hundred years nearer to our 
own time than Sesostris. 

If the dates are at all trustworthy, it was 
only some eighty years later that Darius the 
Persian would have tried his hand at it, 
either in the way of repairs, or as completing 
an unfinished enterprise, but was dissuaded 
by his engineers on the ground that the 
waters of the Red Sea were higher than 
those of the Mediterranean, and that to cut 
through the natural barrier between them 
and the Nile would be to inundate Egypt, 
and salt forever the valuable waters of that 
stream. This peculiar hydrographical super- 
stition even survived the subsequent prac- 
tical successes, and exercised a powerful in- 
fluence in our own time, receiving positive 
confirmation from the investigations of what 
claimed to be European science, and was 
only exploded some forty-five years ago by 
the French engineers of Ismail Pasha. A 
difference of average elevation there is, truly, 
but so slight that its hydraulic force is dissi- 
pated and lost in Lake Amer. It was the 
lack of such a tidal power, perhaps, which 
permitted the drifting sand to obliterate the 
original natural passage. 

The sage conclusions of the Medo-Persian 
engineers, however, seem to have lost their 
effect for a time, and failed to deter the 
Ptolemies, between two and three centuries 
later, from obtaining the credit, according to 
subsequent writers, of having been the first 
to really complete and utilize the under- 








of these monarchs led them not only to re- 
pair and preserve so important an adjunct 
of their military and commercial power, but 
to add considerable improvements thereto, 
so that they created a certain degree of jus- 
tice for the name “ Canal of the Ptolemies,” 
which the vestiges now bear upon the latest 
maps. 

Even this, however, does not seem at all 
to have diminished the glory gained after. 
wards by the Roman Emperors, especially 
Adrian and Trajan, in following so good an 
example, and the restored channel was known 
for centuries after as “ the Canal of Trajan.” 

Then came another period of at least par- 
tial neglect and decay, until the compara- 
tively modern Moslems gratified their own 
proud ignorance by changing the then an- 
cient title, perhaps for like reasons, to that 
of “ the Canal of the Prince of the Faithful.” 
Not all of them, however, were thus self-satis- 
fied, for, according to the historian Makryzy, 
they were willing to give the honor of the work 
to an ancient king of Egypt who gallantly 
had the canal made for the use of Hagar, 
mother of their ancestor Ishmael, of pious 
memory, at that particular time in her illus- 
trious life when she reigned in Mecca. 

It is possible that the title of M. de Les- 
seps is better than that of any of these, for he 
was the first, if we disregard the claims of 
Pharaoh Necho as too shadowy, to go back 
to the true intimation of nature and measura- 
bly restore the strait which had existed before 
the oldest Pharaoh of them all. The entire 
history, mouldy as it is with green antiquity, 
is clothed with romance as with a garment. 
Even when Antony fled from Actium, after 
he had thrown away the scepter of the world 
for very love, he found his Cleopatra busily 
employed in directing the dredging of the old 
canal, that her fleets might once more pass 
from sea to sea. 

Under the Moslem rulers, by all odds the 
most enlightened sovereigns of their time, the 
canal was reopened and maintained, with some 
interruptions, until but a short time before the 
discovery of America. In the year of the 
Hegira 839, or 1435 A.D., Mohammed ben 
Hassan revolted in Medina, the City of the 
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Irak, and that potentate, by way of providing 
against possible military contingencies as weil 
as to shut off supplies of corn from the 
insurgents, sent orders to his lieutenant in 
Egypt to fill up “the Canal of the Prince of 
tae Faithful.” The order was obeyed with 
soldierly thoroughness, and the subsequent 
swift decay of Moslem power and intelligence 
prevented any attempt at reconstruction until 
the present day. 

If there ever was a natural strait between the 
Red Sea and the Mediterranean, it is probable 
that a tradition thereof, embodied in the names 
given to the locality, would have been pre- 
served among the adjacent tribes and peo- 
ples; at all events, as a national border and 
permanent landmark, the Isthmus would be 
made a matter of constant reference, nor 
would its peculiar characteristics of marsh and 
water fail to find expression in any designation 
by which it should be described in the figura- 
tive languages of the orientals. 

If we look at the map we shall discover 
that the Red Sea, the Sea of Kolsom, is fork- 
ed into two bays at this its northwestern ex- 
tremity, and that the westerly arm sets up into 
the desert, long and narrow. Scientific obser- 
vation joins with history and tradition in de- 
claring that this deep inlet once extended still 
further inland, not less, probably, than fifty 
miles through the long valley now mostly oc- 
cupied by marshes and salt lakes. The dis- 
appearance of this part of the old strait has 
taken place since David's time, and it reduced 
the Isthmus, with the help of the marshy bays 


"on the Mediterranean shore, to perhaps less 


than twelve miles of low sand. 

This narrow strip must have thus been all 
that properly represented the Isthmus of Suez, 
and, so far as solid land is in question, all the 
subsequent ages of drift and transforfnation 
have but little more than doubled its extent. 
Here was preserved not only the tradition but 
the name of that pre-historical “ River of 


‘Egypt ” which commentators have persisted 


in confounding with the Nile, to the manifest 
impeachment of often reiterated prophecies as 
wellas the veracity of several of the sacred 
historians. Both the military availability of 
this Isthmus and the inhospitable character of 
the region to the eastward, constituted it a 





perpetual boundary landmark between Egypt 
and the dominions of whatever pdwer for the 
time being included Palestine, and such it con- 
tinues to this very day. 

When Moses gathered the Hebrews for 
their Exodus, he was well aware that the nar- 
row caravan track between the two seas 
would be occupied by its customary armed 
force, while the long tongue of the Gulf of 
Kolsom prevented him from creeping around 
the present Red Sea terminus, and rendered 
the miraculous parting of the waters an im- 
perative necessity, to march forward upon 
which required all his faith and obedience. 

It is not to be supposed that either Moses, 
his followers, or his successors in the leader- 
ship of Israel, were otherwise than familiar 
not only with the topography of the Egyptian 
Isthmus, but with the terms by which it was 
customarily designated ; nor would they deem 
any specially minute description requisite for 
its identification. If, then, we bear in mind 
this and the several points previously set forth, 
a few quotations from Bible authors will be 
sufficient to establish the fact that neither in 
the promises, the descriptions, nor the prophe- 
cies, which refer to this “River of Egypt,” 
was there any shadow of exaggeration, inaccu- 
racy, or obscurity. Just what was meant was 
said, neither more nor less, and all was clear to 
those who then read or listened. 

In Genesis xv. 18, the promise was given 
to Abram, “ Unto thy seed have I given this 
land, from the River of Egypt unto the great 
river, the river Euphrates.” 

Care was taken here to employ the He- 
brew word WVahar, for river, and not Yeor, 
which was the well-established name of the 
Nile, as used in the same book. 

The promise is repeated, through’ Moses, 
in Exodus xxiii. 31, where the same boundary 
is described, “I will set thy bounds from the 
Red Sea even unto the sea of the Philistines ” 
(the Mediterranean), and the Hebrews, who 
had jealously preserved the promise to their 
great ancestor, fully comprehended that the 
two descriptions were identical. 

After Moses had passed away, the same 
promise was repeated to Joshua, in the book 
of Joshua xiii. 3, but the words are more 
specific, for the landmark is spoken of as 
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“Sihor, which is before Egypt,” and the 
meaning of Sihor, “ the muddy,” evidently re- 
fers to the impassable marshes which in that 
day occupied much of the place of the an- 
cient tidal flow, in the same manner as it is 
elsewhere applied to the Nile itself for simi- 
lar reasons. 

Moses himself, at one time, drew a still 
more accurate map of the Promised Land, 
in Numbers xxxiv. 5, where he told the He- 
brews, “and the border shall fetch a compass 
from Azmon unto the River of Egypt, and 
the goings out of it shall be at the sea.” 

A man familiar with the country, and who 
happened to have heard Moses that day, 
could have at once traced with his staff, in 
the dust, the future outlines of the kingdom 
of Solomon, for he would not have dreamed 
that Moses was talking of the Nile. 

So much for the promises, which were also 
prophecies, and now let us take a look at the 
manner of their fulfillment. 

No historical geographer, orthodox or infi- 
del, has ever asserted that even Solomon in 


all his glory exercised any control over the 
right, or eastern, bank of the Nile, though all 
are agreed that several Jewish sovereigns, or 
their Syrian and Assyrian conquerors, were 
lords of all the Asiatic mainland, to the bor- 
ders of the Red Sea and thence to the Medi- 


terranean. Nor can we reasonably accuse 
honest and intelligent men, in describing the 
outlines of their own country, of including 
within them a region which they not only did 
not reach, but which even national vanity had 
never claimed. And yet, the Hebrew leader, 
in Joshua xv. 4, says of the border of Judah, 
“it passed toward Azmon and went out unto 
the River of Egypt, and the goings out of 
that coast were at the sea.” And in the 
47th verse of that chapter, “ Unto the River 
of Egypt and the great sea,” the word sea in 
both cases referring to the Mediterranean. 
But Joshua was then giving orders for mili- 
tary movements and dividing untaken spoil, 
and we must look further. The author of 
the First Chronicles says, chapter xiii. 5, “So 
David gathered all Israel together, from Shi- 
hor of Egypt even unto the entering of He- 
math,” but no supposition can be entertained 
that David’s sweeping conscription brought 





him Egyptian recruits from beyond the long 
shoulder of the Gulf of Kolsom. 

If it should be contended that David was a 
“ grasping man” and apt to overreach, his 
son Solomon has left a reputation for wisdom | 
and moderation which forbids ignorance on 
his part of either the actual or traditional 
termini of his dominions ; and, according to 
1 Kings, viii. 65, Solomon invited to his great 
and solemn feast “all Israel, a great congre- 
gation, from the entering in of Hamath unto 
the River of Egypt.” 

Precisely to this Red Sea tongue and this 
ancient strait did the rule of the wise king 
extend, though the open desert, if it was then 
a desert altogether, is likely to have been a 
species of often harried “march” or debat- 
able ground, too often trodden by the feet of 
armies, even if not too barren of itself to be 
permanently peopled. 

There are many passages in the Scriptures 
where “ the River of Egypt” is taken as a sym- 
bol of the land itself, or of its people and 
power, or of its idolatry, and some of them 
manifestly point to the Nile; and were it not 
that the precise words in the original are 
generally different from those in the passages 
we have quoted, there might be danger of 
confusion and uncertainty. Such danger as 
there is, however, is effectually dissipated by 
Isaiah, even in the act of describing a phys- 
ical change which has since been visibly 
accomplished. In the 15th verse of the 11th 
chapter of his prophecies, the inspired Israel- 
ite announces that “ The Lord shall utterly 
destroy the tongue of the Egyptian sea ;” and 
in “the burden of Egypt,” Isaiah xix. 5, 6, 
he says, “And the waters shall fail from the 
sea, and the river shall be wasted and dried 
up, and they shall turn the rivers far away,— 
the bfooks of defence shall be wasted and 
dried up.” 

The “tongue of the Egyptian sea” is less 
in length by fifty miles than it was in Isaiah’s 
day, and the entire system of natural and 
artificial water-courses, which made the land 
a garden between the “ River of Egypt” and 
the Nile, is utterly destroyed. 

It is a pleasant thing to recognize the ful- 
fillment of old prophecies, and as pleasant to 
establish the accuracy of historical descrip- 
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tions which have puzzled us or filled us with 
doubts, and it may be that modern investi- 
gations on the line of the Suez Canal have 
helped to do this much for us. The future 
history of the great work may accomplish yet 
more, by exhibiting more clearly the strong 
ideal and physical parallel and likeness be- 
tween the Nile and the “ River of Egypt,” 
which caused them at times to be inter- 
changed or identified in Bible imagery. What 
the Nile was to Egyptian agriculture, such, at 
different periods, from the most remote an- 
tiquity unto comparatively modern times, 
was the “ River of Egypt” to Fgyptian naval 





power and commercial influence, and we 
may now reasonably hope that the ancient 
relation is to be reproduced. Should such 
be the case, future orators and penmen will 
assuredly combine the two in their tropes 
and metaphors quite as frequently as did the 
Old Testament worthies ; and such figurative 
license on their part will no more confuse 
their readers and hearers than it did the 
Hebrews of old, should the same well-known 
landmarks be hereafter employed in describing 
the boundaries of that future Syrian province 
which shall begin at the tongue of the Red Sea, 
the River of Egypt, and the Great Salt Sea. 


THE CLOUD AND FIRE. 


A HYMN. 


In cloud by day, in fire by night, 
Jehovah's pillared symbol hung ; 

And day and night, in Israel's sight, 
Its heaven-sent token earthward flung. 


It rested o’er their sacred tent,— 
And in their camp the host abode ; 

It lifted thence, and onward went,— 
And they its desert pathway trode. 


They saw it rest, they saw it rise, 
The signal of Jehovah's will; 

They watched it with unfailing eyes,— 
And struck their tents, or waited still. 


Not now in columned shade or flame, 
Our steps, O God, Thy glory leads; 

But signs divine Thy will proclaim,— 
Thy banner still Thy church precedes. 


Thy light is on our pathway shed, 

Thy counsel on our hearts impressed,— 
And by Thy guiding Spirit led, 

Thy watching host move on, or rest. 
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PETER Btiocu, the charcoal-burner, was out 
of sorts. He couldn’t work—he couldn’t 
talk—he couldn’t even eat (the last an oc- 
cupation of which he was very fond), when 
Katrina, his betrothed, came with his noon- 
day meal of strong beer and still stronger 
cheese and sauerkraut, prepared by her own 
rosy hands. 

Peter looked askance at Katrina,—at her 
round, blooming, honest face, her short 
plump figure, and bare feet, and for the first 
time in his life thought her—coarse. And 
for the first time in his life, also, he turned up 
his -nose at the beer, and the cheese, and the 
sauerkraut, and thought ¢hem coarse. So Ka- 
trina, with her dinner-basket on her arm, went 
away sorrowful, leaving Peter sitting idly ona 
log, apart from the other workmen, smoking 
a short black pipe and gazing out sullenly 
upon the gloomy forest, the smoking charcoal- 
kilns, and the little cottage, with its cabbage- 
garden and pig-sty, to which he was soon to 
bring home Katrina. Very poor and despica- 
ble it all now appeared to him. And yet only 
yesterday how proud he had been of that cot- 
tage! And how he had cultivated those cab- 
bages, and fed those pigs, until they were as 
round and fat as—as Katrina, nearly,—which 
was saying a great deal for them. 

The truth was, Peter Bloch was dying of 
envy and discontent. Only an hour ago he 
had seen pass along the forest road the young 
Count von “Schwaltzschoffensburgh, with a 
brilliant train of attendants, on his way to take 
possession of the castle of the late Count, his 
uncle, and to marry the late Count’s daughter, 
the present fair and peerless Lady Hildegarde 
Adelberga Rosalinden,—who with an equally 
imposing train had ridden forth to meet him, 
and with the bailiff and the chatelaine on eith- 
er side, had delivered to him the keys of the 
Castle. 

All this had Peter Bloch seen ; and from 
that moment envy and covetousness had 
poisoned the well-springs of his heart: Why 
should nature have made his lot in life so dif- 
ferent from that of this young man? he asked 
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and the other a nobleman? Why should he 
live in a hut, and the Count in a castle? 
And the Lady Hildegarde Adelberga Rosalin- 
den was so fair—slim and white, like a lily,— 
whilst Katrina much more resembled a red 
cabbage, thought Peter, with a sneer. And 
she had brought him beer and sauerkraut, 
whilst up at the Castle there was to be this 
very day a grand feast, with richest viands and 
rarest wines,—the latter stolen from the Baron 
Stickinseide, in that knight’s absence ; and 
also an ox roasted whole. A fine fat ox 
Peter knew it to be, since it was only to-day 
that it had been taken from his poor neighbor, 
Hans Hapner, who had depended upon its 
sale for winter clothing for his large family of 
little ones. 

“Ach/” sighed Peter Bloch; “I would 
that I were the Count von Schwaltzschoffens- 
burgh. Then might I be happy.” 

“He hel ha ha! ho hol” tittered a 
voice close beside him. And a hot breath, 
as of a charcoal-kiln, passed over Peter 
Bloch’s cheek. 

He turned round and saw, leaning against 
a neighboring fir-tree, an extremely tall and 
thin individual, clad in a tight-fitting suit of 
black, with a remarkably high-crowned hat 
on his head, a red cloak over his shoulders, 
and oddly-shaped shoes, half hidden by enor- 
mous red rosettes. The eyes of this person- 
age were black as coals, and twinkled with 
merriment, as he laughed with a mouth 
stretched from ear to ear. 

Peter stared, and the stranger, having 
apparently exhausted himself with laughter, 
bowed apologetically, and seated himself on 
the log by his side. 

“ Excuse me, mein Herr,” he said; “ but 
you—/e he /—you were wishing to. be the 
noble Count von Schwaltzschoffensburgh ?” 

“What is that to you?” said Peter, sul- 
lenly. 

“Only that it may be in my power to help 
you to your wish,” answered the stranger, 
“suavely. And he put his hand to his mouth, 
with a slight cough, as if to repress an invok 
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Peter looked incredulous. 

“You do not believe me?” said the 
strange man, his little eyes twinkling ma- 
liciously. 

“ Nein,” said Peter, doggedly. 

“Try me!” said the man in black. - “ See 
here! write your name at the bottom of this 
parchment, and if you do not immediately be- 
come what you wish, then shall you throw me 
into your charcoal furnace and burn me to a 
cinder.” 

“You agree to that?” quoth Peter. 

“ As I am an honorable soul who fears the 
fire ;” was the reply. “He he/ haha/ ho! 
ho! hol” 

So great was his merriment that it was some 
moments ere he could recover himself suffi- 
ciently to unroll the parchment and present 
to Peter a sharp-pointed iron pen. 

“There is no ink,” said Peter. 

The man in black seized the pen, and with- 
out a word plunged ‘the sharp point, with a 
sudden quick motion, into Peter Bloch’s shin, 
left exposed by the rolled-up leathern bree- 
ches. “Oh, oh!” screeched the charcoal- 
burner, hopping around on one foot and rub- 
bing the wounded limb, which burnt as if 
seared by a hot iron. 

“It is nothing,” responded the man in 
black, with a grin. “Here, take the pen 
before the blood dries, and write your name.” 

Peter obeyed; not from any faith in the 
stranger's promise, but simply from curiosity. 
He could not write, so was about to make 
the usual cross-mark when the stranger, with 
a startled yell, arrested his hand. 

“Not that!” he shrieked, glaring upon the 
affrighted Peter, and trembling all over. “Not 
that, but do as you see me do;” and he 
made a peculiar flourish of his long finger 
upon the parchment, which Peter imitated as 
well as he could, with the iron pen dripping 
with his own blood. 

“He he he! ha ha ha! ho ho ho ho!” 
resounded in hollow dying echoes through the 
forest, and the ian in black was gone ; whilst 
the charcoal-burner suddenly felt himself flung 
to the earth with a shock which at once de- 
prived him of his senses. 

When Peter presently began to recover, he 


great many people were pressing around him 
with exclamations of alarm and concern. He 
heard their remarks vaguely. 

“ His neck is broken.” 

“No, it is his back. Don’t you see he is 
paralyzed?” 

“Of a truth it is his highness’s skull that is 
fractured. What is to be @one?” 

“Take him to the castle,” said one voice. 

“He must not be moved on any account,” 
said another. 

“ A hot bath !” 

“A cold bath:” 

“Rub him!” 

“Bleed him!” 

“Water !” 

“ Brandy !” 

“ A blister!” 

“ A cooling lotion!” 

“A doctor!” 

“You, Breschoff, ride to the castle like a 
whirlwind for the doctor! Tell him our noble 
lord the Count has fallen from his horse, and 
is lying senseless !” 

It was true, as Peter Bloch now began 
to comprehend. The young Count von 
Schwaltzschoffensburgh had, just before reach- 
ing the castle, been thrown from his high- 
blooded steed, and Peter found, to his great 
astonishment, that somehow he, Peter Bloch, 
was inhabiting the Count’s body. He was 
himself the Count von Schwaltzschoffens- 
‘burgh—only that he was still in spirit, in 
thought, in feeling, in everything but body, 
Peter Bloch, the charcoal-burner. 

“ Hurrah !” feebly shouted the Count Peter, 
endeavoring to rise. Whereat there was some 
staring among the retinue, mingled with the 
expressions of joy at his recovery. 

“] pray you, my Lord Count,” said the sene- 
schal of the castle, “ condescend to accept of 

my horse for the nonce, since it has pleased 
your highness’s to run away. ‘Teufel is high 
spirited, but gentle.” 

Peter put up his right foot, encased in 
pointed boot and gold spur, lifted the other 
awkwardly over the saddle, and found himself 
seated with his back to the horse’s head. 

“My Lord Count has not yet recovered 
himself,” said the equerry ; but one of the late 





debated whether he were not ina dream. A 


Count’s pages tittered behind his plumed cap 
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as he held the stirrup whilst the Count reversed 
his position. 

Now Peter had never in his life before been 
on horseback. 

He clutched the reins with one hand, the 
horse’s mane with the other, and rolled un- 
steadily from side to side, in mortal terror at 
every step of the @iigh-pacing steed. 

“It is only that his honor is still dizzy from 
his fall,” said the mortified equerry, believing 
what he asserted. But the master-of-the-horse 
from the castle, looking upon the Count with 
an experienced and criticising eye, muttered 
to the master-at-arms his firm conviction that 
his highness was ignorant of the noble art of 
horsemanship—an opinion in which the other 
agreed. 

Reaching the castle, the Count was advised 
by the medical man to retire and rest for an 
hour or so, in which time the feast would be 
spread in the great banqueting hall. But Peter, 
who felt perfectly well, and had, it will be re- 
membered, missed his dinner, could not help 
thinking of the fat ox, and of all that he had 
heard, but had never seen, and still less tasted, 
of the delicious wines and luxurious viands of 
the castle larder. So he at once declared him- 
self hungry, and ordered that refreshments 
should be brought to him. 

The steward, with his white badge and ba- 
ton of office, marching in front, ushered in 
some half-dozen henchmen, bearing various 
dishes : such as a highly spiced game-pastry, 
eels done in wine, pickled porpoise, stewed 
truffles, olives, and a pie composed of minced 
‘venison, mixed with apples, raisins, wine, 
sugar, beef, spice, and woodcock. The but- 
ler followed with wines Of various kinds. Pe- 
ter ate long and drank deeply—until he could 
eat and drink no more. Not that he liked either 
the dishes or the wines, for the first were utter- 
ly distasteful to his palate, and the latter he con- 
sidered insipid and mawkish, and, if the truth 
were told, not to compare with good beer. 
But he was hungry,—and besides, were not 
these the luxuries of the great and rich, for 
which he had often in secret sighed? Where- 
fore, as we have said, he ate and drank his 
fill, until with the last mouthful of the mince- 
pie a deadly sickness came over him, and he 
was compelled, with the assistance of the ser- 





vants, to effect a hasty retreat from the table. 
And then he fell heavily on his bed and 
slept the sleep of him who has drunken too 
freely. 

The steward and the butler looked at each 
other, -and elevated the whites of their little 
eyes and the pinks of their fat hands. 

“ My Lord Count is a glutton,” wheezed the 
steward, 

“ My Lord Countis a drunkard,” gasped the 
butler. And all the henchmen and pages 
agreed with those two. 

As for the Lord Count’s own followers, they 
did not know what to think. Never before 
had they known his temperate highness to eat 
and drink like this. 

In about two hours Peter Bloch—that 
is, the Count von Schwaltzschoffensburgh— 
awoke, feeling dull and heavy. 

“T don’t like this,” muttered the Count. 
“T never felt like this when I was Peter 
Bloch.” And he sighed. 

“ What would my noble Lord Count have ?” 
queried the page-of-the-chamber, bowing low 
before him. 

The Count scratched his head and reflected. 
He had had enough to eat and drink—also, 
sleep sufficient ; and he was at a loss what 
more to desire. 

“Will it please my lord to take a bath?” 

The Count Peter submitted. He wasn’t in 
the habit of taking baths ; aid he now thought 
it very unnecessary and disagreeable, and 
when it was over made up his mind to take 
no more. Then he yawned, and wondered 
what else he could do. He felt very much 
inclined to step out and take a look at his pigs 
and cabbages—a thing which had always af- 
forded him a certain pleasure and satisfaction. 
But he remembered, with a half sigh, that 
there were no pigs and cabbages here. 

** Will it please my lord’s highness to have 
music?” suggested the attentive page, ob- 
serving his lord’s air of ennui. , 

Peter Bloch did not care a straw for music, 
nor, in fact, know anything about it beyond 
Katrina’s hand-organ, inherited from her fa- 
ther, on which, in the quiet evenings when 
their work was done, she was accustomed 
to grind extraordinary sounds to marvelous 
tunes. Peter rather liked this organ; it 
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soothed him and gave him a pleasant, drowsy 
home-feeling ; and now, when he heard a harp 
skillfully played upon by the castle minstrel 
in an adjoining apartment, he thought it 
greatly lacked the charm of Katrina’s hand- 
organ. 

“I don’t care for music,” quoth the Count, 
indifferently, “unless”—a bright idea oc- 
curred to him—* unless the Lady Hildegarde 
Adelberga Rosalinden will play—” 

“ But my Lord Count, at this hour—and in 
private! My lady is not accustomed to show 
herself at all times—neither to entertain suit- 
ors, save on suitable occasions. I pray you, 
my Lord Count, reflect.” 

But the Lord Cotnt wouldn't reflect. All 
that he knew was, that he was Count von 
Schwaltzschoffensburgh, and that he was in 
his own castle, where every one was bound 
to obey him ; wherefore he sent his page with 
a message demanding the presence of the 
Lady Hildegarde. In fact, he remembered 
her beauty, and that she was his betrothed ; 
and his heart began to warm toward her, in- 
somuch that he refused to listen to any ex- 
cuse of the Lady, so earnestly did he desire 
her presence, and to gaze upon the loveli- 
ness of which he had hitherto been favored 
with but a distant glimpse. 

So the Lady Hildegarde Adelberga Rosa- 
linden came, flushed and haughty, followed 
by her maidens bearing a harpsichord. Count 
Peter Bloch felt a little in awe of her magni- 
ficence, until reflecting that he was a rich and 
handsome Count, and the future lord of the 
haughty beauty, he gradually gathered cour- 
age to commence love-making. This he did 
in his own way, as he had been accustomed 
with Katrina. He stole to a seat by the 


Lady’s side, put his arm around her waist, - 


pinched her cheek, and bestowed upon her 
rosy lips a resounding smack, designed to ex- 
press admiration and respectful homage. 

The Lady Hildegarde Adelberga sprang 
to her feet with a shriek whereat everybody 
within hearing rushed into the apartment. 
Her relative, the old Baron Bluffenburg, on 
being informed of what had occurred, half 
drew his sword, but put it up again. For 
was not the Count in his own castle? And 
was not the fair Iady his betrothed? And, 





most of all, was not the Count more powerful 
than he? Wherefore, though highly indig- 
nant, the burly Baron prudently restrained 
himself. 

“ The Count is a brute!” said the Baron to 
the other guests who had been invited to the 
feast. And they all agreed with him. 

As to the Count himself, he concluded that 
the Lady Hildegarde was excessively silly and 
absurd; and that he would prefer Katrina’s 
simple good sense and honest affection any 
day. 

In due time the feast was announced to be 
in readiness, and the noble Count and his 
guests were ushered into the banqueting-hall. 
The Count’s appetite had partially returned, 
but he looked with disfavor on the drink and 
food before him. 

“To what shall I have the honor of assist- 
ing my Lord Count?” inquired the head 
steward, humbly. 

“Beer!” said the Lord Count. 
the butler stood aghast. 

“The Count is a fool,” said the butler to 
the chief henchman, who nodded assent. 

“Cheese!” continued his highness; “and 
sauerkraut!” And the steward turned pale. 

“ There is no question of it,” he comimuni- 
cated in confidence to the chief cook. “The 
Lord Count is undoubtedly mad.” 

“Mad as a March hare,® assented the 
chief cook, licking the boar’s-head fat from his 
fingers. And all the turn-spits and scullions 
looked at each other and shook their heads. 

The banquet was but half over, when sud- 
denly the loud blast of a trumpet sounded 
without, and the whole company sprang from 
their seats and rushed upon the battle- 
ments. 

There, in front of the portcullis, appeared a 
gigantic horseman, clad in complete armor, 
with a large armed retinue behind, and in 
front a herald, who trumpeted forth, in the 
name of the valiant Baron Breckisnech, a 
haughty defiance to the Count von Schwaltz- 
schoffensburgh to immediate and mortal com- 
bat; by reason of the still unsettled feud that 
had existed between the said Baron Breéckis- 
nech and the late Count von Schwaltzschof- 
fensburgh. And unless this challenge were 
immediately and promptly responded to, he, 
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the said valiant Baron Breckisnech, would 
straightway assault the castle, hang the Count 
from the highest tower, cut off the heads of 
the seneschal and the warder thereof, and 
with those bloody trophies adorn the bastions 
of the main gate-way. “So mought it be!” 
concluded the herald, solemnly. 

The whole castle was now in dismay and 
confusion. All looked to the valor of the 
Count for salvation, and no time was lost in 
bringing his armor and buckling it upon his 
trembling limbs. 

“T—I am not well enough to fight,” 
gasped the Count, feebly. Whereupon his 
highness’s medical advisers were summoned. 

“The Lord Count is perfectly well,” said 
the chief physician, feeling his pulse. 

“Perfectly well,” echoed the assistant phy- 
sician, examining his tongue. 

“But I—I can’t fight,” said the Count, 
grasping the huge sword as though it were a 
charcoal rake. 

“My lord must try,” said the master-at- 

» arms, sternly. 

“The Lord Count is a coward,” said all the 
men-at-arms and retainers, in disgust ; whilst 
the seneschal and the warder, rubbing their 
throats, earnestly urged upon the Count ex- 
pedition. But the Count wouldn’t hurry. 

“T can’t fight,” he said. “My health 
won't allow of at.” 

“You must fight,” said the Baron Bluffen- 
burg. ‘“ Your honor demands it.” 

“T won't fight,” said the Count desperately. 

“You shall fight,” said the Baron, resolutely. 

So the Baron took him by the arm and led 
him towards the gates, and when he resisted, 
the master-at-arms took his other arm, and 
the seneschal and the warden pushed behind ; 
and so they dragged and pushed him out at 
the gateway and across the draw-bridge, until 
he stood face to face with the valiant Baron 
Breckisnech, who advanced, sword in hand, 
to the encounter. 

The next moment Peter Bloch felt a sharp 
burning pain in his breast as the Baron’s blade 
went through him. He grew blind, and dizzy, 
grasped wildly at his own sword, and fell. 

Consciousness returned slowly to Peter 
Bloch. 








surprise and joy, that he was in his own 
little cottage in the forest. He smelled the 
fresh resinous odor of the fir-trees, he heard 
the grunting of the pigs in the sty, and he 
saw from the open window the charcoal-kilns 
and the cabbage-garden; and sweeter than 
these to his delighted eyes was the plump, 
rosy face of Katrina, who close beside* him 
was making a goat’s-milk posset, into which 
her tears slowly fell. 

“ Ach, himmel /” said Katrina, kissing him 
tenderly on either cheek ; “but he knows me 
now: he is well!” 

“How was it?” asked Peter, heartily re- 
turning the salute and staring around. 

“We found you lying senseless under the 
fir-tree, where I left you sitting when you re- 
fused your dinner,” answered Katrina, soberly. 

“‘ Like the fool I was,’”’ muttered Peter. 

“ And you have been so strange ever since, 
mein Peter ; asking for a little wine, and in- 
quiring about ‘the Lady Hildegarde.’” 

“ Ah!” muttered Peter Bloch to himself, 
“that was the Count von Schwaltzschoffens- 
burgh. He was here in my body whilst I oc- 
cupied his, or—or have I been dreaming, I 
wonder ?” 

“ How did it happen?” inquired Katrina, 
in her turn. “There was an awful smell of 
brimstone about the fir-tree, so old Gottlieb 
just now thought it best to brand the mark of 
the cross upon your breast, to preserve you 
from the power of the Evil One. Here is the 
mark, you see. Did you feel the burn? It 
was that which aroused you.” 

“And it was that which also saved me,” 
said Peter. ‘That Baron Breckisnech, in his 
black armor, was the very man I saw beneath 
the fir-tree this morning. I knew him before 
he let down his visor and rushed upon me. 
He thought to have me, did he, body and 
soul? But the cross saved me; ach, Gott! 
the cross saved me.” 

Katrina thought him dreaming still. And 
whether or not it was a dream, Peter Bloch 
was never, to his dying day, able to decide. 
Of one thing only- was he positively sure—and 
that was that he was muth happier as Peter 
Bloch the charcoal-burner, with his wife Ka 
trina, than he could ever have been as the 












































He looked around and saw, to his great 





Count von Schwaltzschoffensburgh and the 
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husband of the Lady Hildegarde. Probably 
Nature, of whom he had complained, knew 
this when she chose for his soul a corre- 


sponding body and station in life. She knows 
what is best for us, after all. 


AN ADVENTURE IN JAPAN. 


“ Tuat is all rubbish,” said our military 
friend ; “the miserable beggars, impudent as 
they are, would never dare to assault an Eng- 
lishman.” 

“ By all means, then, let us have a canter 
on the Yeddo road, this bright bracing after- 
noon. I, for one, am not to be deterred 
by any foolish forebodings,” said a lady of the 
party, a bright, fearless English girl, whose 
partiality for out-door exercise had been in- 
creased rather than diminished by a residence 
of two or three years in the East. 

We were discussing that comparatively 
light, but highly agreeable mid-day meal called 
“ tiffin,” and the expediency of riding out in 
a body that afternoon, in the cheerful dining- 
room of an American merchant's residence in 
Yokohama, Japan. 

The year was 1862, and our party upon 
this occasion consisted of two ladies, the 
wife of the merchant alluded to and the 
young English lady, a friend of the former 
who had but recently arrived from Shang- 
hai, China, on a visit, and five gentlemen. 
The latter, with the exception of him who first 
spoke, and who was an officer in H.B.M.’s 99th 
Regiment of foot, a detachment of which was 
then stationed in Yokohama as a guard to the 
embassy, were civilians who, for a longer or 
shorter period, had been engaged in mercantile 
pursuits in China or Japan. Three of the 
gentlemen, an English merchant of Hong- 
kong, who had made a very handsome for- 
tune during a lengthened residence in China, 
and two Americans, one of whom was the 
writer, were visiting Japan for the purpose of 
recovering from the deleterious effects of the 
climate of Kathay. 

We were expecting to return to the flow- 
ery kingdom soon—our English companion, 
Mr. H., whose “ducats” were already made, 
to take the first steamer for “ merrie Eng- 
land,” and we, his fellow-travelers, to re- 
turn to our business in Shanghai for a few 
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years longer. We had been in Japan about a 
month, and had seen everything that was 
curious and interesting in and about Yoko- 
hama. 

We had even visited Yeddo, the great 
and populous capital of the empire ; and, 
under the guidance of our minister and his 
accomplished and agreeable secretary, had 
“done” that city, with its almost unlimited 
store of wonders, in the rapid and somewhat 
unsatisfactory manner peculiar to our country- 
men. 

In a small yacht belonging to our host 
we had explored the entire coast within 
twenty miles of the harbor of Yokohama, 
enjoying to the full the bright and balmy 
weather of the early autumn days, and the 
enchanting scenery for which this portion of 
Japan is noted. By the locality which has 
since been brought into notoriety as the scene 
of the Oneida disaster we often coasted, and 
in the little cove where, some seven years 
afterwards, the few survivors of the crew 
of that unfortunate vessel landed, we were 
accustomed to run our little craft ashoré 
upon the beach, and betaking ourselves to a 
disused Buddhist temple in the vicinity, enjoy 
our luncheon, our cigars, and our delce far 
niente until the waning day warned us to 
leave this paradise if we would reach home in 
time for dinner—the great event of the day, 
by the way, in the far East. 

Until within about a week of the occurrence 
I am about to relate, we had experienced 
nothing but kindness from the natives, who, 
from the highest of the Yaconins and other 
two-sworded dignitaries down to the lowest 
coolie, had seemed to us to possess the very 
quintessence of courtesy. A more kindly, 
civil, and obliging people than the masses of 
the Japanese does not exist, and their courtesy 
to strangers surpasses anything which we have 
ever seen, even among the high-bred nations 
of civilized Europe. Then, as now, the feeling 
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of the people of Japan (unlike that entertained 
by their neighbors of China) was decidedly 
friendly towards foreigners, and though they 
had detected some of the foreign residents in 
the act of cheating and imposing upon them 
grossly, the courteous treatment of Europeans 
by the Japanese people was something to be 
wondered at. 

The good feeling exhibited by the people 
in general added greatly to the pleasures of a 
residence in that country, at that time almost 
a terra incognita to our countrymen and the 
people of Europe. We had heard, however, 
from our host and other older residents (for at 
that time no foreigner had been more than a 
few months in Japan), that a very different 
feeling existed among the Daimios, the heredi- 
tary and feudal princes of Japan, who lord it 
over the masses of the people, but more 
especially their own retainers, very much as 
did William the Norman’s barons over the 
Saxon thralls in centuries long gone by. To 
these powerful nobles the innovations in- 
troduced by foreigners, and the bare idea of 
their presence in the long-secluded empire, 
was intolerable. The hostility of those whose 
domains were in the vicinity of the foreign 
settlements of Nagasaki, Yokohama, and Ha- 
kodadi, however, had, up to this time, been 
confined fo threats against the foreigners 
themselves, and persecution of those of their 
retainers who had had commercial or other 
dealings with them. But of late the Daimios 
in the vicinity of Yokohama and Yeddo had 
grown bolder in their denunciations of the 
yellow-haired barbarians, as they called the 
foreign settlers, and a very uneasy feeling had 
been created in the little colony of Europeans 
whom business inducements had tempted to 
settle in this distant and somewhat inhospi- 
table country. 

Of late, too, a change had been noticed 
in the bearing of many of the Yaconins, or 
military officers ; though no real occasion to 
fear for our personal safety, provided we con- 
fined ourselves to our own quarter of the 
town, had yet been given us. 

As I have before said, up to this time we 
had ridden where and when we liked, and as 
pedestrians had traversed the country for many 
miles around. 





Now, however, a “change came o’er the 
spirit of our dream,” and after a general 
consultation, participated in by all the for- 
eign residents, it was thought best to cir- 
cumscribe our movements for a while, and 
to keep out of harm’s way by exposing our 
precious persons as little as possible to the 
view of the wrathful Daimios. Of course we 
always went fully armed, and ready for any 
emergency, that is, the male portion of our 
little colony, though it was rather inconvenient 
and provoking to feel that our revolvers must 
be always within reach, and not to be lost 


sight of for a moment, either during the dayor »¢ 


night. 

Our little party at the residence of our own 
hospitable entertainer had become thoroughly 
weary of home pleasures, though a billiard 
table was always accessible, and a friendly 
game of whist served to make the evenings 
pass most agreeably. Nor were those creature 
comforts, which serve to reconcile us with life 


‘in any region, at all wanting. But even of 


these “ wanities,” as Sam Weller would have 
called them, one tires eventually. 

Upon the particular day alluded to at the 
commencement of this article, while seated at 
the, dining-table, after having discussed the 
scrambled eggs, the shrimp omelet, the 
oranges, mangoes, and other fruits of the 
country, which formed the slight but agree- 
able repast called “tiffin,” the conversa- 
tion turned upon our grievances, and the 
opinions above quoted were given utter- 
ance to. 

“TI must positively leave in the Scotland 
next week, and should like a few more of 
those jolly canters through the paddy-fields 
and on the bay road, before leaving,” said H., 
the Englishman. 

“ Pshaw, I see no further need for this un- 
bearable seclusion : and I, for one, am deter- 
mined to enjoy myself as I please during the 
remainder of my stay here,” ejaculated my 
American companion, whose mouth, however, 
was stuffed so full of “curry” as to prevent 
his remark from being as forcible as it other- 
wise might have been. 

“ A fig for Ky Soo, or Satsuma himself, or 
any of the other bloodthirsty big wigs,” said 
Captain Power, the English officer; “I'll lay 
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you five pounds that we don’t see one of 
them, and if we do, they will not trouble any 
one under my protection.” 

The captain’s words seemed to give the de- 
sired confidence to his hearers, and when the 
ladies, too, began to plead for “just one more 
little ride into the country,” our host, though 
not without many dubious shakes of the head, 
consented to give orders for the saddling of 
the horses that afternoon. 

In an hour after the party had risen from 
the table, a period of time which had been de- 
voted by the gentlemen to their cigars, and by 
the ladies to a brief nap and the arrangement 
of their riding-dresses, we had mounted our 
horses and were riding in single file through 
the gates of the compound which surrounded 
our friend’s residence. 

The benefits of pursuing a non-committal 
policy, and refraining from noticing any petty 
slights which the officials might attempt to put 
upon us, was inculcated upon us by our host 
ere we took our departure—but were for- 
gotten, I fear, before he was well out of sight. 
The afternoon was a lovely one. The breeze 
just setting in from the sea, served to tem- 
per what, at that hour, would have been an 
almost oppressive heat. The leaves upon 
the trees were just assuming their autumn 
dress,—their funeral robes, if they did but 
know it, though it be the gayest of all the 
dresses in their wardrobe,—and the richness 
and variety of these tints were a source of no 
little delight and wonder to our little caval- 
cade. 

Our route—for we had chosen the road 
which wound around and skirted the bay and 
led us to the neighboring village of Kanaga- 
wa—lay through the most thickly populated, 
and, consequently, most interesting, portion 
of the town. By the foreign residences on 
the Bund; by the Custom-house, in and out 
of which half-naked coolies were constantly 
passing, and carrying each a burden such as 
would have dismayed two ordinary laboring 
men in any more civilized quarter of the 
globe ; by the curio-shops, crammed | full of 
the handiwork of this most ingenious people— 
curiosities, indeed, to the newly arrived vis- 
itor from a foreign land, but an old story to 
those of us who had spent any length of time 





in the East; by the crowded native quarter, 
into which Europeans seldom set foot, the 
head of each household sitting at his door 
and at work at his occupation, saluting us 
with a bow and the usual “o-hi-o,” equiva 
lent to “good day to you” in English; by 
the poorer quarter, where the smell, or rather 
conglomeration of smells, was almost intol- 
erable; where the people seemed to have 
little to eat and less to wear, and where the 
naked children, engaged in the manufacture 
of dirt-pies—for all the world like the rising 
generation at home—insisted upon getting un- 
der our horses’ feet, and recklessly permitting 
those sagacious animals to walk almost over 
them ; through the suburbs of the city, and 
by a people more widely scattered but quite 
as industriously occupied, and out into the 
country we moved at a brisk trot, which was 
quickened into a gallop as we at length passed 
the last cluster of native huts, and over the 
hard, finely constructed road, which connects 
Yokohama with the opposite city of Kana- 
gawa and with Yeddo, the famous capital of 
the empire. 

Our recent seclusion, and the possible dan- 
gers of the present trip, gave a zest to this ride 
which had not been possessed by any of the 
others, and we were very merry as we galloped 
along, three or four abreast, upon this fine au- 
tumn afternoon, enjoying the scenery and the 
bad jokes which were perpetrated from time 
to time by some one or other of the party. 

So merry were we, and so loud was our 
laughter, that the poor people whom we occa- 
sionally passed, and who were endeavoring, by 
much sweat of the brow, to get something out 
of the little patches upon which they depend- 
ed, looked after us with the utmost astonish- 
ment, envying no doubt the appearance of hap- 
piness which our conduct presented. 

We had ridden some eight miles from our 
starting-point, and were within two miles of 
the town of Kanagawa, when we came sud- 
denly upon a large native procession, consist- 
ing of soldiers on foot and on horseback, civ- 
ilians, high officers of State evidently, and 
others to the number of three or four hundred. 
There was no music to herald the approach of 
this imposing body, but flags and banners of 
the most gorgeous hue and material were vis- 
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ible by the score, and the advance-guard of 
soldiers, which was sent on ahead to clear the 
way for the great personage who was to follow, 
was preceded by the bearers of two immense 
Yellow silk banners, on which were worked 
the arms of the Prince who was approaching. 
Near the center of the approaching procession, 
which occupied the entire breadth of the road, 
as well as its length for some distance, we 
could observe the presence of some great per- 
sonage, who was borne in a chair, elevated 
above the heads of all, by nearly a score of 
bearers, and surrounded by a body-guard of 
high officials, whose drawn swords flashed and 
gleamed in the sunlight, and, with the parti- 
colored banners, formed a decidedly pleasing 
picture. A rabble of perhaps a hundred peo- 
ple, peasantry and retaiwers of the Prince in 
question, followed the armed body and the 
Daimio, who was visiting Yokohama for the 
first time since the advent of the foreigners. 

So suddenly had we come upon this warlike 
body that we had no time given us to form 
any plan of action. By making ourselves as 
little conspicuous as possible, and by showing 
a disposition to be obliging, we hoped and ex- 
pected to avoid giving offense, and entertained 
no other supposition than that, after the pro- 
cession had passed us, we should be allowed to 
continue our way unmolested. 

After a moment’s consultation we retired 
to the extreme edge of the road, placing the 
two ladies of our party in the center of the 
group, and giving his high mightiness, the 
Daimio, the entire road for the passage of him- 
self and retinue. By this time the procession 
in front of us had come toa halt, and we could 
hear much angry talking between the great 
man and his officers, the subject, as we could 
perceive by their gestures, being ourselves and 
what they probably chose to consider our un- 
warrantable impertinence in being there at all. 

“Tam afraid we may have some trouble 
with these fellows,” said Mr. H., the English 
merchant, “ especially as our Japanese is too 
limited to allow of our making much of an 
explanation.” 

“Hang the beggars, why should we?” said 
our gallant and plucky friend, the captain ; 
“ what is it to them if we come out for a ride 
and happen to stumble upon them: a cat 





may look at a king, I suppose, and the old 
cock in the green and red coat yonder is no 
great beauty, if he did but know it.” 

The color had deserted the cheeks of our 
lady companions, but in no other way did 
they show any signs of trepidation. The 
younger lady even attempted to laugh at the 
occurrence of the little contre-temps, but the 
shouts and imprecations of our Japanese 
friends became just then much louder, and 
the attempt of our bright-eyed young com- 
panion was a failure. 

While we were waiting to see how the tur- 
moil in the ranks of the enemy, which had 
now risen to a frightful pitch, was to end, 
a two-sworded dignitary advanced towards us, 
and demanded to know by what right we oc- 
cupied and encumbered the road which his 
most noble and mighty master honored by 
passing over. 

To this the English officer, the only one 
amongst us who understood anything at all of 
the language, made answer in a firm but very 
courteous tone of voice, that our meeting with 
the Daimio was purely accidental, and that, 
so far from desiring to obstruct his road, we 
had retired out of it to the best of our power, 
and to the very farthest extent that the ground 
would allow. Instead of mollifying the am- 
bassador, however, the reply of the captain 
seemed to make him furious with anger. 
Drawing both his swords, he cut and carved 
the air, and danced about in such a grotesque 
and utterly foolish manner as excited our ri- 
sibilities, and, though it was highly imprudent, 
extracted a round of laughter from our party 
that would certainly have pleased him had he 
possessed a grain of humor. 

Heaven only knows what report he made 
of us upon his return to his master, but we 
heard the latter give some sharp, loud orders, 
and before we had time or opportunity to see 
or think of much more, we found ourselves 
attacked by some twenty or thirty men with 
drawn swords. H., our English friend, who 
was about returning home to spend his well- 
earned fortune, and to pass many years of 
comfort in his native land, was cut down 
before our eyes within a few seconds after the 
attack commenced. So sudden had been 
the attack that time was not even given us to 
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draw our revolvers; but to the failure to se- 
cure these weapons we probably (those of us 
who escaped) owe the saving of our lives. 
The English captain fought like a lion with 
his bamboo walking-stick, and the same gen- 
tleman afterwards complimented the rest of 
us on the brief but stubborn resistance which 
we made. But our only safety was instant 
flight, and it was but the work of a moment 
to start off the ladies, one of whom had had 
her bonnet cut completely from her head by 
the butchers who attacked us, though neither 
had evinced any desire to faint or embar- 
rass us in any way whatever. We could do 
nothing for poor H., and a moment's hesi- 
tancy would have cost all the rest of us our 
own lives. We put spurs to our horses, and, 
with the ladies ahead, rode back along the 
road over which we had come so merrily a 
short time before, at a pace which, we venture 
to say, has never been equaled in that lo- 
cality since. As though apprehensive of the 
effects of the mischief which they had already 
done, our assailants did not attempt to pur- 
sue us any great distance. With sad, scared 


faces we pulled up our horses about a mile 


from the scene of the catastrophe. I had 
received a severe though not very serious 
sabre cut in the shoulder, and the English 
captain quite a dangerous wound in the head, 
and a less serious one in the leg. Upon our 
arrival at home, to which we now. made the 
best of our way, our own ailments were 
speedily attended to, and we soon became 
convalescent. But it was many months 
before the nervous systems of the ladies re- 
covered from the shock sustained upon this 





occasion, and a still longer period had elapsed 
before we could think and speak of the inci- 
dents of that time with anything like com- 
posure. 

The fate of poor H. was indeed a sad one. 
Cut down from his horse beside us, and 
desperately wounded, he had managed to 
crawl to the steps of a hut a few feet from 
the scene of the encounter, and for a moment 
hoped to elude further pursuit and molesta- 
tion. But the order to finish him coming di- 
rectly from the Daimio, he was again sur- 
rounded, and, while begging piteously for his 
life, was speedily hacked to pieces. 

The course pursued by the English Govern- 
ment with reference to this outrage is now 
historical. Though the Daimio himself could 
not be brought to justice, the Tycoon’s gov- 
ernment complied with the demands of Eng- 
land so far as to surrender a score of the 
poor followers of the prince, who were 
speedily beheaded, and to pay a very heavy 
money indemnity to the family of poor H. in 
England. The resolute conduct of the Brit- 
ish officials in Yeddo, however, and the ear- 
nest protest of the American commodore on 
that station, had the desired effect. For years 
afterwards no foreigner was molested any- * 
where in the vicinity of the treaty ports. 
We ourselves rode several times over the 
same ground before taking our departure 
from the country, and upon the spot where 
poor H. was so brutally murdered we erected 
a little cross, around which the foreign resi- 
dents afterwards placed a railing, and. to 
which a pilgrimage was made by every visitor 
to the country for many a long day after. 
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SHAME on the ruthless hands that tore away 

The venerable elms, whose graceful domes 

Of lofty verdure canopied these graves! 

Their overarching limbs, through which the Sun 
Flickered with chastened ray, spread like a shield, 
By Nature interposed to guard the dead; 

And waved in dalliance with the fitful wind, 

Or with it lapsed to monumental calm. 

What cenotaph that human skill may rear 
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Can with their living symmetry compare? 
What tinted window with their emerald? 

What roof with their arcade of trailing leaves? 
When Spring renewed her miracle, and clad 
The naked branches in their June array— 
Their life’s revival, to the trusting soul, 
Prophetic breathed of immortality. 

Echoes of prayer, the jubilant refrain 

Of choral anthem, and the organ’s peal, 

Blent with their murmur in ‘the sultry air, 
While in their verdant depths the locust trilled, 
And on their sprays blithe swung the yellow-bird. 
Their grateful umbrage then benignly screened 
The silent church-yard from the noisy street; 
Their roots were twined around the mould’ring forms 
Laid long ago beside the ancient fane, 

To exiled worshipers the more endeared 
Because of these majestic trees, that wore 

A guise familiar to their childhood’s home. 
Faith’s pioneers and Freedom’s martyrs slept 
Beneath their shade; and under their old boughs 
The wise and brave of generations past 
Walked every Sabbath to the house of God. 
As grief, by time subdued, forgot to weep, 
Still fell their dewy tears; frost turned to gold 
The leafy fringes of their drooping pall, 

With every breeze a requiem they sighed ; 

In wreaths fantastic swayed above their tops 
The mists of ocean, like funereal plumes; 
While round their hoary trunks the gray moss crept, 
And softly. marked the transit of the years. 

Of old the Church. was warder of the tomb, 
Her ban restrained the hand of sacrilege, 

Her shrines were trophies of the saintly dead; 
And pagan consecration kept the groves 
Serene and sacred: Reverence is gone, 

Her haunts laid waste; not life and love alone, 
Bereft of fond seclusion, grow profane, 

But the last home of poor mortality: 
Memory’s tender plea, nor beauty’s charm, 
Nor the long vigil of these sylvan kings 

Could awe the spoiler; vanished, like a dream 
Of grace and grandeur, are the stately elms, 
That cheerful shelter gave the camp of death, 
And solace to the hearts that mourn their fall. 


Newport, R. I., Fuly, 1871. 
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THE CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 


THE question of woman's rights is agitating 
this country and the whole civilized world. 
We are not among those who believe that 
suffrage is a natural right of either man or 
woman. Every organized society, both civil 
and religious, has the power to say who shall 
belong to it, and who shall vote in its pro- 
ceedings. If suffrage were a natural right, 
then a youth twenty years old might claim it 
as well as the man of twenty-one. Neither 
do we believe that the right of suffrage is 
the great expurgator of all social evils, the 
panacea for all the ills women are heirs to, 
nor the key which is to unlock the door and 
admit women to all the privileges of the 
sterner sex. Suffrage is a mere side issue. 
Per se, it never made a man more of a man, 
and we greatly fear its exercise would make 
woman less of a woman. The poor illiterate 
negro with a vote in his hand is still the mere 
tool of the artful demagogue. If any expect- 
ed that, by the fifteenth amendment of the 
U. S. Constitution, the negroes would im- 
mediately be elevated to a level with the 
whites, they are doomed to disappoii.iment. 
Manhood is not purchased at so low a price. 
It is only by the slow process of education, 
by self-restraint, by the silent but all-power- 
ful influence of the family, by habits of in- 
dustry, and all these continued from genera- 
tion to generation, that the negroes can be 
elevated to the enjoyment of all the rights of 
manhood. “He is the free man whom the 
truth hath made free.” The right of suffrage 
may lead the negro to investigate, think, and 
act for himself, and only so far as it has this 
influence does it tend to his elevation. 

We do not mean to be understood as com- 
paring woman and negro—her subjection to 
his bondage; our analogy is confined to the 
results which the right of suffrage is supposed 
to effect. Neither do we mean to affirm that 
the time may not come when suffrage will be 
extended to women. We have yet to learn 
that women generally put in any claim to this 
right. A few of the strong-minded are clam- 
orous on this point; but the great majority 
are either opposers of the movement, or sit 
silent spectators of the troubled waters, pas- 





sively waiting to see whether their turn will 
ever come to step in and be healed of all 
their ills; and we hear little complaint that 
they are excluded by the lords of creation step- 
ping in before them. We are inclined to 
think the experiment of female suffrage will 
be tried in this country, and. at no distant 
day ; and we have no anxiety as to the result. 
But we are anxious that, before this experi- 
ment shall be inaugurated, women shall be 
admitted to a more natural and a higher right 
than that of suffrage,—the right to an equal 
education and a co-education with men. It 
is only when this right shall be granted, that 
the other can be tolerated ; and if the strong- 
minded of both sexes would unite their 
energies in this direction, there would be 
more hope that the kingdom of woman would 
come, and when it came that her sovereignty 
would prove to be wise and gracious. ‘ 
This idea of the co-education of the sexes 
is no new-fangled doctrine. It is simply a 
return from the artificial to the natural con- 
dition of society. ° The separation of the 
sexes-in the course of their education is ab- 
normal, and arose from the prejudice, now 
somewhat obsolete, that woman is incapable 
of contending with man in the higher paths 
of literature and science, and possibly also 
from jealousy of her power in case she should 
outstrip him in the race. Byron does not 
seem to have been above either this prejudice 
or this jealousy. In the first canto of Don 
Juan, where he is describing Juan’s mother, 
supposed by many to be a delineation of his 
own wife, he says :— 
** His mother was a learned lady, famed 
For every branch of every science known— 
In every Christian language ever named, 
With virtues equal’d by her wit alone: 
She made the cleverest people quite ashamed, 
And even the good with inward envy groan, 
Finding themselves so very much exceeded 
In their own way by all the things that she did.”’ 


**?Tis pity learned virgins ever wed 
With persons of no sort of education, 
Or gentlemen, who, though well born and bred, 
Grow tired of scientific conversation : 
I don’t choose to say much upon this head, 
I’m a plain man, and in a single station, 
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But—Oh ! ye lords of ladies intellectual, 

Inform us truly, have they not hen-peck’d you all?” 

Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. Stowe, and a host of 
others have taught the world that women can 
excel in science and literature, and men have 
learned by experience and observation, that 
there is more danger of being hen-pecked by 
an ignorant virago than by a well-educated 
lady. We have lived and learned in vain if 
education does not refine as well as strengthen 
the female mind, and if the education of the 
sexes in the same school and in the same stud- 
ies does not stimulate their intellectual progress 
and polish their manners. This is the natu- 
ral, normal mode of education. If God had 
desired the sexes to be trained up separately, 
he would have ordered all the children in one 
family to be girls, and all those in another to 
be boys. The very fact that they are placed 
together in that first and best of all schools, 
the family, is a strong argument in favor of 
their continuing together in the whole course 
of their education. , Occasionally, but ‘in very 
rare instances when the family is as large as it 
ought to be, we find all the children of one sex. 
We never see such a fantily without a feeling 
of compassion. The boys are very apt to be 
coarse and rude, all strength and no polish, 
and the girls to be refined and polished till 
there is little strength left. In all such fami- 
lies there is a terrible one-sidedness. The 
male or the female influence predominates, so 
that the family is not well ballasted, but 
lurches like a ship with its cargo all on one 
side. A vacuum, which nature dreads, is felt 
to exist. The boys feel the need of a sister, 
and the girls have a yearning after a brother. 
Why should not the same want and the same 
yearning be felt in the boarding-school and 
the college? They are felt, and every dis- 
criminating teacher of a boarding-school de- 
signed exclusively for boys or girls, and 
every professor in our colleges, must have 
noticed it. We have had some experience in 
a boys’ boarding-school, and have been pain- 
fully conscious that the absence of female in- 
fluence is the great want of such a school. 
Our circulars are headed with the taking cap- 
tion “ Family Boarding-School for Boys,” and 
we endeavor to have che school partake of 
the character of a family as far as possible ; 





but unless there are some girls mingled with 
the boys, it is a terribly up-hill work to engraft 
the characteristics of a family upon such a 
school. 

Taking boys away from home and the gen- 
tle influences of mothers and sisters, and pla- 
cing them in such schools, is like removing 
lambs from the fold to some remote pasture, 
and leaving them to shirk for themselves. If 
they don’t cry and pine for the social privileges 
of home, we conclude they are made of sterner 
stuff than we like to see humanity made of. 
The acclimation of a boy in a boarding-school 
is as trying as the acclimation of a southerner 
in a northern latitude. Each of his‘compan- 
ions scans him and takes the measure of his 
physical, mental, and moral capacity, and 
he passes through a scrutiny of inquisitors 
as searching and heartless as those of the 
old Spanish ecclesiastical courts. He looks 
around in vain for some gentle female face to 
inspire him with hope and confidence. We 
always pity a lad in such a situation, and as the 
best and indeed the only compensation for the 
want of sympathy and comfort from the gen- 
tler sex, it has been our habit to introduce a 
new-comer to some old and influential mem- 
ber of the school, and place him under the pro- 
tection of one who, in the absence of a sis- 
ter, will act the next best part—that of a 
brother—till he has learned the ways of the 
new situation, and “got,” as the boys say, 
“ the hang of the new school-house.” 

It is not only in the commencement of a 
career in a boarding-school, but all along its 
course, that the want of the inciting and restrain- 
ing influence of girls is painfully felt. Some fear 
that the incitement will be to evil as well as 
good. We have never found it so. With 
proper effort and just discrimination, boys 
may be stimulated to a laudable ambition for 


excellence in learning and virtue among_ 


themselves ; but it is ordained of Heaven that 
the approbation of girls shall be the great 
stimulus for boys, as the approbation of 


woman is undeniably the great stimulus for 


man. The restraint of girls is no less pow- 
erful than their stimulus. Boys accustomed 
to the use of profane and obscene language. 
aniong themselves, wit néver Swear_jp_the 
presence Of young ladies, nor indulge in ri- 
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baldry. Every teacher of a boys’ school has 
felt the difficulty of keeping his pupils up 
to concert pitch in habits of order, personal 
neatness, and gentle address among them- 
selves. Let a few tidy, genteel young ladies 
become members of the school, and the effect 
on the dress and manners of the boys is magi- 
cal. No arbitrary rules, no daily inspecti 
of hands, heads, and feet are longer ame 
Girls’ boarding-schools we know less about, 
but we are told they are even worse than 
boys’. The attempt is generally made in 
these schools to keep the girls separate, if 
not from the world, at least from the male 
portion of it. They must not even walk the 
streets unless under cover of a vail and the 
surveillance of a teacher. At church they 
must hide their bright eyes and pretty faces 
behind fans. Vain attempt! You might as 
well try to keep the river from flowing into 
the ocean. The electric affinity of acids and 
alkalies is no more a fixed principle than the 
mutual attraction of the sexes, and the arti- 
ficial condition of things in most of our young 
ladies’ boarding-schools is painfully apparent. 


The refining and polishing process is carried 
to such an extreme that the natural physical 
and intellectual strength is mostly eliminated. 
To be pretty, accomplished, and genteel, is 
the end of the law in a fashionable ladies’ 


school. The teacher of such a school once 
frankly confessed to us, “ The great end of 
our young ladies is to put the best foot fore- 
most ;” which we interpreted to mean to 
make a good show in the world. No wonder 
Stuart Mill talks of the subjection of woman 
when her strength is such weakness. We are 
thankful that but comparatively few young 
ladies can afford to be educated in fash- 
ionable boarding-schools. We do not doubt 
there are some schools good of the kind, 
but we do not’like the kind. In the begin- 
ning God said, “ It is not good for man to be 
alone,” and if Adam with all his strength 
needed an Eve to support and comfort him, 
much more must Eve want the strong arm of 
aman to lean upon. We often rejoice at 
the extermination of the monasteries and 
nunneries of the dark ages; but boarding- 
schools exclusively for boys or girls are a 
modified form of these exploded institutions. 





Most of our colleges are conducted on the 
same principle, and the hazing and rowdyism 
so lamentably present in them are but the 
natural growth of their monastic character. 
The first evening after we entered the Fresh- 
man class in Williams College, as we sat in 
our dismal room, lighted by a small oil lamp, 
the windows rattling, the fire-place affording 
no cheerful blaze, for the simple reason that 
we had no wood, we perceived clouds of 
smoke rolling in through the key-hole of the 
door, and our first thought was that the col- 
lege was on fire; but our olfactory nerves 
soon told us it was tobacco smoke, and as 
we opened the door a distant snicker gave us 
to understand that this was part of the in- 
auguration ceremony of a Freshman. The 
next morning we were up early, determined 
to have some wood to keep us warm another 
night, and with some energy commenced 
working up a wood-pile we had bought late 
the previous evening. An idle saw-horse 
stood near, and we impressed it into our ser- 
vice. Soon a big Sophomore made his ap- 
pearance with the exclamation, “ What are 
you doing with my saw-horse, you little 
goosie!” As the chapel bell rang for pray- 
ers, quite a number of the Freshmen stood 
near the main entrance of West College, 
when souse came a pailful of slop-water on 
their heads. We give these as mere samples 
of the conduct of college-boys—gentlemen 
we cannot call them, for it has been well re- 
marked that “as the followers of Christ were 
first called Christians at Antioch, so college- 
students were first called gentlemen at Anti- 
och in Ohio,” where our lamented Horace 
Mann admitted ladies to the college course, 
and introduced the amenities of civil life 
within college walls. Dr. Griffin was accus- 
tomed to address us as young gentlemen in 
Williams, and perhaps he thought we were 
such ; but it was a great misnomer, for we did 
not deserve the appellation. Doubtless col- 
lege civilization has advanced with the ad- 
vancing civilization of the age, but we have 
too much reason to know that in those col- 
leges from which ladies are excluded, rowdy- 
ism is still too rampant. We must do our 
college officers the justice to say that they 
are, almost without exception, gentlemen of 
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the highest character, and by precept and ex- 
ample inculcate good morals and the Chris- 
tian graces. And it is owing to their con- 
trolling intellectual and personal influence, 
combined with the home influences, which, 
though distant, mould college life by memory’s 
silent power and the affectionate letters of 
mothers and sisters, that so few students are 
ruined while cloistered away from the per- 
sonal incitements and restraints of woman. \ 

This is not all theory without any practice 
to corroborate it. We are not without ex- 
periments in this country of the co-education 
of the sexes in colleges. New England gives 
_ us no example ; but as the march of civiliza- 

tion goes westward, we find some progress 
made in the elevation of woman, and it is 
worth while to note results. President Fair- 
* child, of Oberlin College, thus gives his testi- 
mony in favor of the co-education of the sexes 
in college, after an observation of its results 
for thirty-four years: “The ease with which 
the discipline of so large a school is conduct- 
ed has not ceased to be a matter of wonder 
to ourselves. One thousand students are 


gathered from every State in the Union, from 
every class in society, of every grade of cul- 
ture—the great mass of them indeed bent on 
improvement, but numbers sent by anxious 
friends, with the hope that they may be saved, 


or recovered from wayward tendencies. Yet 
the disorders incident to such gatherings are 
essentially unknown among us. Our streets 
are as quiet by day and by night as in any 
other country-town. There are individual 
cases of misdemeanor, especially among the 
new-comers, and now and then one is in- 
formed that his probation has been unsatis- 
factory ; but in the regularly organized classes 
of college and ladies’ departments, numbering 
from two to four hundred in constant attend- 
ance, the exclusions have not on the average 
exceeded one in five years—and in one in- 
stance a period of more than ten years elapsed 
without a single exclusion from these classes. 
This result we attribute greatly to the whole- 
some influence of the system of joint educa- 
tion. The student feels that his standing 
and character are of grave consequence to 
him, and he is predisposed to take a manly 
attitude in reference to the government and 





regulations of the school. An admonition in 
the presence of the students assembled in the 
chapel has always been more dreaded by an 
offender than a private dismissal. Offenses 
against propriety, that in a body of young 
men forming a separate community would 
seem to be trivial, change their aspect when 
the female element is added to the commu- 
nity. From the beginning the use of tobacco 
has been prohibited to our students. In the 
presence of ladies the regulation has a force 
and significance that could not otherwise be 
secured, and has been maintained with a good 
degree of success. College tricks lose their 
wit and attractiveness in a community thus 
constituted. They are essentially unknown 
among us. The relations of the classes to 
each other are comfortable and desirable. It 
may be a mistake to attribute this fact to the 
social constitution of the school, but it seems 
to me to be a natural result. The general 
force of society controls and limits the clan- 
nish tendency. We have had no difficulty in 
reference to conduct and manner in the col- 
lege dining-hall. There has been an entire 
absence of the irregularities and roughnesses 
so often complained of in college commons. 
Nor can it be reasonably doubted that the 
arrangement tends to good order and moral- 
ity in the town outside of the school. Evils 
that might be tolerated, in the shape of drink- 
ing-saloons and other places of dissipation, if 
young men only were present, seem intoler- 
able when ladies are gathered with them. 
The public-sentiment requires their suppres- 
sion.” : 
Can the president of any New England 
college, or of any monastic institution any- 
where, bear such testimony in favor of the 
discipline and deportment of his scholars? 
The system has been in opégation at Oberlin 
from the commencement 6f the institution, 
now some thirty-five years, and if there had 
been any great defect in its workings, it would 
have been apparent by this time, after the 
education of eight college-generations. The, 
trustees of Oberlin attempted the experiment 
of the co-education of the sexes in college, 
with no light from experience and contrary 
to the prejudices of the community, and their 
success must redound to their honor. We 
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must confess that the prejudices of our youth 
were against Oberlin. We did not believe 
anything great or good could come out of 
such a Nazareth, but our-prejudices have eva- 
porated under the light of increased knowl- 
edge. The testimony of the graduates and 
of the citizens of Oberlin fully corroborates 
the statements made by President Fairchild. 
A score of similar schools of prophets and 
prophetesses have sprung up in different parts 
of the country, all attesting the feasibility of 
this system of education. 

It is doubtless more practicable to found 
an institution on the basis of the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes, than to ingraft the system 
upon long-established colleges and seminaries. 
The old-bachelor style of college life, and 
many of the time-honored customs—-more 
honored by time than by good judgment— 
would have to be abolished. Some of the 
college customs, sanctioned by age and hand- 
ed down by tradition from one college gene- 
ration to another, would be “more honored in 
the breach than in the observance,” and 


though their breach might involve the perils 


of a revolution in college life, still we have 
such faith in the wisdom of the system we 
should not hesitate to encounter these perils. 
Exactly what name should be given to the 
degree young ladies would be entitled to at 
their graduation we are little at a loss to indi- 
cate. The term Bachelor is generally supposed 
to apply to men alone, but by its etymology it 
signifies babbler, and as women have tongues 
we see no reason why they may not write. 
their names with the suffix of A.B., for they 
can babble about arts as well as men. In 
the second degree of A.M. there can be no 
trouble, for M. will stand for mistress as well as ,) 
master, and if the ladies insist upon being 
called masters—all right, it is no more than 
we acknowledge them to be already. 
* The professional school is generally supposed 





to be one degree higher than a college, and 
the question has been agitated whether ladies | 
should be admitted to this also. We see no | 
reason why women cannot make good phy- 
sicians. Many are practising now,,and some 
are preachers of righteousness; and if a few 
ladies were admitted to the bar, we should hope 





for more civility and less wrangling among law- 


yers. Certainly there is n¢ objection to wo- 
men studying all the professions. The study 
would discipline their minds, give them ex- 
panded views, enlaryed range of thought, and 
new powers of logic. The mingling of a few 
young ladies in our medical schools would 
have a most humanizing effect on the young 
men assembled there, who greatly need some 
civilizing influence. We thought most of the 
collegians too rough and rude in their inter- 
course with each other, though very smooth 
and polite when in mixed company ; but after 
we graduated we resided for a time in a town 
where was located a medical college, and 
after we became intimate with medical stu- 
dents, we came to the conclusion that under- 
graduates were gentlemen by comparison, if 
not per se. We do not, however, expect to 
see many women in the learned professions, 
nor do we think it desirable they should be. 
Their proper sphere seems to be in the do- 
mestic circle and in the educational institute, 
and for the proper performance of the duties 
of this sphere their education should be of 
the highest order. They already govern and 
instruct the great majority of our public 
schools, and are thus exerting an influence 
more telling upon the destinies of the Re- 
public than the great rabble of men who semi- 
annually deposit their votes in the ballot- 
box. By the simplest logic it can be proved 
that teachers govern the world, for they gov- 
ern the children, and the children govern 
their mothers, and the mothers govern their 
husbands, and the husbands are the lords 
of creation : ergo, teachers govern the world. 
Let the education of these teachers, then, not 
be of “ put the best foot foremost kind,” but 
of the strong masculine order, the same as 
with men, and in connection with men. 

We already educate the sexes together in 
our common schools ; why should they be sepa- 
rated in the higher schools, where the catalytic 
influence they will exert on each other will be 
of the most beneficial kind? The law that 
established public grammar and high schools 
in Massachusetts was one of the best ever 
enacted. These schools enable us to educate 
our children mainly at home, and that is the 
perfection of education where the family and 
school influences are combined; where broth- 
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ers and sisters c#n attend together, the broth- 
ers protecting the sisters and the sisters gen- 
tly admonishing the brothers; where parents 
and teachers can consult together with refer- 
ence to the interests of the children and pu- 
pils, and where the community generally feel 
an interest in the school and sympathy with 
the scholars. We only wish our high schools 
were a little higher, that the course of study 
were more extended, so that our children 
might be induced to remain in them for a 
longer period, and might graduate seniors in- 
stead of sophomores, as they are inclined now 
todo. This defect in our high schools is, 
however, not chargeable to the teachers. They 
doubtless would desire the standard of edu- 
cation to be elevated. The quality and 
quantity of teaching are very much like com- 
mercial commodities, according to the de- 
mand. When the public call for a more 
thorough course, our high schools will furnish 
it, and it will be a blessed day when our lads 
and lasses will not have to be sent to a 
boarding-school to finish their education. 

The notion is quite prevalent that it is a 


good thing for children to go away from home 
while acquiring their education, so that they 
may see the world and learn how other folks 
live. There is doubtless much to be learned 
in seeing the world, and we would, by no means, 
deprecate the enlargement of mind which 





comes by travel; but the natural place for 
children is home, and their best society that of 
their parents and brothers and sisters. The 
teacher of a boarding-school has the double 
office of teacher and parent, and however 
well he may fill the former, it is impossible 
for him to fill the latter to the perfection 
which the parent can, and often does, attain. 
The child almost knows instinctively that the 
love of a parent is disinterested, that his ad- 
vice is without any selfish motive, and that his 
command must be obeyed ; he therefore trusts 
his parent with a confidence, and obeys him 
with a good will, which he is not ready to 
yield to a stranger. It is the duty, therefore, 
of parents to keep their sons and daughters 
together and at home till their minds are well 
disciplined by study, their principles well es- 
tablished, and their habits formed, and then 
they can safely see the world, and profit by 
the lessons it teaches. The high school en- 
ables us thus to do. The young men and 
young women graduating from our high 
schools find the same incentive to action in 
society that they found in the school, and do 
not leave behind them the forces which thus 
far have impelled them. ‘There is no such 
violent change as must occur when one grad- 
uates from a school exclusively devoted to 
one sex. 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—Continued. 

WE crossed the court, and strolled through 
the park, which was of great extent, in the 
direction of a thick wood, covering a rise to- 
wards the east. ‘The morning air was per- 
fectly still ; there was a little dew on the grass, 
which shone rather than sparkled; the sun 
was burning through a light fog, which grew 
deeper as we approached the wood ; the de- 
caying leaves filled the air with their sweet, 
mournful scent. Through the wood went a 
wide opening or glade, stretching straight and 





far towards the east, and along this we walked 
with that exhilaration which the fading autumn 
so strangely bestows. For some distance the 
ground ascended softly, but the view was 
finally closed in by a more abrupt swell, over 
the brow of which the mist hung in dazzling 
brightness. 

Notwithstanding the gayety of animal spirits 
produced by the season, I felt unusually de- 
pressed that morning. Already, I believe, I 
was beginning to feel the home-born sadness 
of the soul whose wings are weary and whose 
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foot can find no firm soil on which to rest. 
Sometimes I think the wonder is that so many 
men are never sad. I doubt if Charley would 
have suffered so but for the wrongs his father’s 
selfish religion had done him ; which perhaps 
were therefore so far well, inasmuch as other- 
wise he might not have cared enough about 
religion even to doubt concerning it. But in 
my case now, it may have been only the un- 
satisfying presence of Clara, haunted by a dim 
regret that I could not love her more than I 
did. For with regard to her, my soul was like 
one who in a dream of delight sees outspread 
before him a wide river, wherein he makes 
haste to plunge that he may disport himself 
in the fine element; but,’ wading eagerly, 
alas! finds not a single pool deeper than his 
knees. 

“What's the matter with you, Wilfrid?” 
said Charley, who, in the midst of some gay 
talk, suddenly perceived my silence.-—“ You 
seem to lose all your spirits away from your 
precious library. I do believe you grudge 
every moment not spent upon those ragged 
old books.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of that, Charley ; I was 
wondering what lies beyond that mist.” 

“T see!—A chapter of the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress! Here we are—Mary, you're Chris- 
tiana, and, Clara, you're Mercy. Wilfrid, 
you’re—what ?—I should have said Hopeful 
any other day, but this morning you look like 
—let me see—like Mr. Ready-to-Halt. The 
celestial city lies behind that fog—doesn’t it, 
Christiana ?” 

“JT don’t like to hear you talk so, Charley,” 
said his sister, smiling in his face. 

“ They ain’t im the Bible,” he returned. 

“ No—and I shouldn't mind if you were 
only merry, but you know you are scoffing at 
the story, and I love it—so I can’t be pleased 
to hear you.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mary—but your ce- 
l&tial city lies behind such a fog, that not one 
crystal turret, one pearly gate of it was ever 
seen. At least we have never caught a glim- 
mer of it; and must go tramp, tramp—we 
don’t know whither, any more than the blind 
puppy that has crawled too far from his moth- 
er’s side.” 

“I do see the light of it, Charley dear,” 





said Mary, sadly—not as if the light were any 
great comfort to her at the moment. 

“If you do see something—how can you 
tell what it’s the light of? It may come from 
the city of Dis, for anything you know.” 

** I don’t know what that is.” 

“Oh! the red-hot city—down below. You 
will find all about it in Dante.” 

“It doesn’t look like that—the light I see,” 
said Mary, quietly. 

“ How very ill-bred you are—to say such 
wicked things, Charley!” said Clara. 

“Am I? They are better unmentioned. 
Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die ! 
Only don’t allude to the unpleasant sub- 
ject.” 

He burst out singing: the verses were poor, 
but I will give them. 


** Let the sun shimmer ! 
Let the wind blow ! 
All is a notion— 
What do we know? 
Let the moon glimmer ! 
Let the stream flow ! 
All is but motion 
To and fro! 


** Let the rose wither ! 
Let the stars glow ! 
Let the rain batter— 
Drift sleet and snow ! 
Bring the tears hither ! 
Let the smiles go ! 
What does it matter ? 
To and fro! 


** To and fro ever, 
Motion and show ! 
Nothing goes onward— 
Hurry or no! 
All is one river— 
Seaward, and so 
Up again sunward— 
To and fro! 


** Pendulum sweeping 
High, and now low ! 
That star—/ic, blot it ! 
Tac, let it go ! 
Time he is reaping 
Hay for his mow ; 
That flower—he’s got it ! 
To and fro! 

* Such a scythe swinging, 
Mighty and slow ! 
Ripping and slaying— 
Hey nonny no ! 
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Black Ribs is singing— 
Chorus—Hey, ho ! 
What is he saying— 
To and fro? 
** Singing and saying 
‘ Grass is hay—ho ! 
Love is a longing ; 
Water is snow.’ 
Swinging and swaying, 
Toll the bells go ! 
Dinging and donging 
To and fro.” 

“Oh Charley!” said his sister, with sup- 
pressed agony, “ what a wicked song!” 

“Tt is a wicked song,” I said. “But I 
meant—it only represents an unbelieving, 
hopeless mood.” 

“ You wrote it then!” she said, giving me 
—as it seemed, involuntarily—a look of re- 
proach. 

“Yes, I did; but r 

“Then I think you are very horrid,” said 
Clara, interrupting. 

“Charley!” I said, “ you must not leave 
your sister to think so badly of me! You 


know why I wrote it—and what I meant.” 


“T wish I had written it myself,” he re- 
turned. “I think it splendid. Anybody 
might envy you that song.” 

“ But you know I didn’t mean it for a true 
one.” 

“Who knows whether it is true or false ?” 

“ J know,” said Mary: “I know it is 
false.” 

“ And J hope it,” I adjoined. 

“What ever put such horrid things in your 
head, Wilfrid ?” asked Clara. 

“Probably the fear lest they should be 
true. The verses came as I sat in a country 
church once, not long ago.” 

“Ina church!” exclaimed Mary. 

“Oh! he does go to church sometimes,” 
said Charley with a laugh. 

“ How could you think of it in church?” 
persisted Mary. 

It’s more like the churchyard,” said Clara. 

“It was in an old church in a certain deso- 
late sea-forsaken town,” I said. “The pen- 
dulum of the clock—a huge, long, heavy, slow 
thing, hangs far down into the church, and 
goes swing, swang over your head, three or 
four seconds to every swing. When you have 





heard the fic, your -heart grows faint every 
time between—waiting for the fac, which 
seems as if it would never come.” 

We were ascending the acclivity, and no 
one spoke again before we reached the top. 
There a wide landscape lay stretched before 
us. The mist was rapidly melting away 
before the gathering strength of the sun: as 
we stood and gazed we could see it vanish- 
ing. By slow degrees the colors of the au- 
tumn woods dawned out of it. Close under 
us lay a great wave of gorgeous red—beeches 
I think—in the midst of which, here and 
there, stood up, tall and straight and dark, 
the unchanging green ofa fir-tree. The glow 
of a hectic death was over the ‘andscape, 
melting away into the misty fringe of the far 
horizon. Overhead the sky was blue with a 
clear thin blue that told of withdrawing suns 
and coming frosts. 

“For my part,” I said, “I cannot believe 
that beyond this loveliness there lies no great- 
er. Who knows, Charley, but death may be 
the first recognizable step of the progress of 
which you despair?” 

It was then I caught the look from Mary's 
eye, for the sake of which I have recorded 
the little incidents of the morning. But the 
same moment the look faded, and the veil or 
the mask fell over her face. 

“T am afraid,” she said, “if there has been 
no progress before, there will be little indeed 
after.” 

Now of all things, I hated the dogmatic 
theology of the party in which she had been 
brought up, and I turned from her with silent 
dislike. 

“ Really,” said Clara, ““you gentle. 1 
have been very entertaining this morning. 
One would think Polly and I had come out 
for a stroll with a couple of undertaker’s-men. 
There’s surely time enough to think of such 
things yet! None of us are at death’s door 
exactly.” . 

“« Sweet Remembrancer !’—Who knows ?” 
said Charley. 

“*Now I, to comfort him,’” I followed, 
quoting Mrs. Quickly concerning Sir John 
Falstaff, “ ‘bid him, ’a should not think of 
God; I hoped there was no need to trouble 
himself with any such thoughts yet.’” 
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“I beg your pardon,” said Mary-—“ there 
was no word of Him in the matter.” 

“T see,” said Clara: “you meant that at 
me, Wilfrid. But I assure you I am no hea- 
then. I go to church regularly—once a Sun- 
day when I can, and twice when I can’t help 
it. That’s more than you do, Mr. Cumber- 
mede, I suspect.” 

“ What makes you think so?” I asked. 

“T can’t imagine you enjoying anything 
but the burial service.” 

“It is to my mind the most consoling of 
them all,” I answered. 

“Well, I haven’t reached the point of 
wanting that consolation yet, thank heaven.” 

“Perhaps some of us would rather have 
the consolation than give thanks that we 
didn’t need it,” I said. 

“I can’t say I understand you, but I know 
you mean something disagreeable. Polly, I 
think we had better go home to breakfast.” 

Mary turned, and we all followed. Little 
was said on the way home. We divided in 
the hall—the ladies to breakfast, and we to 
our work. 

We had not spoken for an hour, when 
Charley broke the silence. 

“What a brute I am, Wilfrid!” he said. 
“Why shouldn’t I be as good as Jesus Christ ? 
It seems always as if a man might. But just 
look atme! Because I was miserable myself, 
I went and made my poor little sister twice 
as miserable as she was before. She'll never 
get over what I said this morning.” 

“It was foolish of you, Charley.” 

“It was brutal. I am the most selfish crea- 
ture in the world—always taken up with my- 
self... do. believe there is a devil, after all. 
J am a devil. And the universal self is the 
devil. If there were such a thing as a self 
always giving itself away—that self would be 
God.” 

“Something very like the God of Christian- 
ity, I think.” 

“If it were so, there would be a chance for 
us. We might then one day give the finish- 
ing blow to the devil in us. But no: Ae does 
all for his own glory.” 

“It depends on what his glory is. If 
what the self-seeking self would call glory, 
then I agree with you—that is not the God 





we need. But if his glory should be just the 
opposite—the perfect giving of himself away 
—then——. Of course I know nothing 
about it. 
that.” 

He did not reply, and we went on with our 
work. Neither of the ladies came near us 
again that day. 

Before the end of the week, the library was 
in tolerable order to the eye, though it could 
not be perfectly arranged until the commence- 
ment of a catalogue should be as the dawn 
of a consciousness in the half-restored mass. 


My uncle used to say things like 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A STORM. 

So many books of rarity and value had re- 
vealed themselves, that it was not difficult to 
make Sir Giles comprehend in some degree 
the importance of such a possession : he had 
grown more and more interested as the work 
went on; and even Lady Brotherton, al- 
though she much desired to have at least the 
oldest and most valuable of the books re- 
bound in red morocco first, was so far satis- 
fied with what she was told concerning the 
worth of the library, that she determined to 
invite some of the neighbors to dinner, for the 
sake of showing it. The main access to it 
was to be by the armory; and she had that 
side of the gallery round: the hall which led 
thither, covered with a thick carpet. 

Meantime Charley had looked over all the 
papers in my chest, but, beyond what I have 
already stated, no fact of special interest had 
been brought to light. 

In sending an invitation to Charley, Lady 
Brotherton could hardly avoid sending me one 
as well: I doubt whether I should otherwise 
have been allowed to enjoy the admiration 
bestowed on the result of my labors. 

The dinner was formal and dreary enough : 
the geniality of one of the heads of a household 
is seldom sufficient to give character to an en- 
tertainment. 

“ They tell me you are a buyer of books, 
Mr. Alderforge,” said Mr. Mollet to the 
clergyman of a neighboring parish, as we sat 
over our wine. 

“ Quite a mistake,” returned Mr. Alder- 
forge. “Iam a reader of books.” 
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“That of course! But you buy them first 
—don’t you?” 

“ Not always. I sometimes borrow them.” 

“ That I never do. If a book is worth bor- 
rowing, it is worth buying.” 

“ Perhaps—if you can afford it. But many 
books that book-buyers value, I count worth- 
less—for all their wide margins and uncut 
leaves.” 

“ Will you come and have a look at Sir 
Giles’s library,” I ventured to say. 

“I never heard of a library at Moldwarp 
Hall, Sir Giles,” said Mr. Mollet. 

“I am given to understand there is a very 
valuable one,” said Mr. Alderforge. “I shall 
be glad to accompany you, sir,” he added, 
turning to me, “‘—if Sir Giles will allow us.” 

“You cannot have a better guide than Mr. 
Cumbermede,” said Sir Giles. ‘I am in- 


debted to him almost for the discovery—al- 
together for the restoration of the library.” 

“ Assisted by Miss Brotherton and her 
friends, Sir Giles,” I said. 

“A son of Mr. Cumbermede of Lowdon 
Farm, I presume ?” said Alderforge, bowing 


interrogatively. 

“ A nephew,” I answered. 

“* He was a most worthy man.—By the way, 
Sir Giles, your young friend here must be a 
distant connection of your own. I found in 
some book or other lately, I forget where at 
the moment, that there were Cumbermedes at 
one time in Moldwarp Hall.” 

“ Yes—about two hundred years ago, I be- 
lieve. It passed to our branch of the family 
some time during the troubles of the seven- 
teenth century—I hardly know how—I am not 
much of an historian.” 

I thought of my precious volume, and the 
name on the title-page. 
have once been in the library of Moldwarp 
Hall. If so, how had it strayed into my pos- 
session—alone, yet more to me than all that 
was left behind ? 

We betook ourselves to the library. The 
visitors expressed themselves astonished at its 
extent, and the wealth which even a glance 
revealed—for I took care to guide their notice 
to its richest veins. 

“When it is once arranged,” I said, “I fan- 
cy there will be few private libraries to stand 


That book might | 





a comparison with it—I am thinking of old 
English literature, and old editions : there is 
not a single volume of the present century in 
it, so far as I know.” 

I had had a few old sconces fixed here and 
there, but as yet there were no means of really 
lighting the rooms. Hence, when a great flash 
of lightning broke from a cloud that hung over 
the park right in front of the windows, it flood- 
ed them with a dazzling splendor. I went 
to find Charley, for the library was the best 
place to see the lightning from. As I entered 
the drawing-room, a tremendous peal of thun- 
der burst over the house, causing so much 
consternation amongst the ladies, that, for the 
sake of company, they all followed to the li- 
brary. Clara seemed more frightened than 
any. Mary was perfectlycalm. Charley was 
much excited. ‘The storm grew in violence. 
We saw the lightning strike a tree which stood 
alone a few hundred yards from the house. 
When the next flash came, half of one side 
seemed torn away. The wind rose, first in 
fierce gusts, then into a tempest, and the rain 
poured in torrents. 

“ None of you can go home to-night, ladies,” 
said Sir Giles. ‘You must make up your 
minds to stay where you are. Few horses 
would face such a storm as that.” 

“It would be to tax your hospitality too 
grievously, Sir Giles,” said Mr. Alderforge. “I 
dare say it will clear up by and by, or at least 
moderate sufficiently to let us get home.” 

“ T don’t think there’s much chance of that,” 
returned Sir Giles. “ The barometer has been 
steadily falling for the last three days. My 
dear, you had better give your orders at once.” 

“ You had better stop, Charley,” I said. 

“I won't if you go,” he returned. 

Clara was beside. 

“You must not think of going,” she said. 

Whether she spoke to him or me, I did not 
know, but as Charley made no answer— 

“TI cannot stop without being asked,” I'said, 
“and it is not likely any one will take the 
trouble to ask me.” 

The storm increased. At the request of 
the ladies, the gentlemen left the library and 
accompanied them to the drawing-room for 
tea. Our hostess asked Clara to sing, but she 
was too frightened to comply. 
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“You will sing, Mary, if Lady Brotherton 
asks you, I know,” said Mrs. Osborne. 

«“ Do, my dear,” said Lady Brotherton ; and 
Mary at once complied. 

I had never heard her sing, and did not ex- 
pect much. But although she had little exe- 
cution, there was, I found, a wonderful charm 
both in her voice and the simplicity of her 
mode. I did not feel ¢his at first, nor could 
I tell when the song began to lay hold upon 
me; but when it ceased, I found that I had 
been listening intently. I have often since 
tried to recall it, but as yet it has eluded all 
my efforts. I still cherish the hope that it may 
return some night in a dream, or in some wak- 
ing moment of quiescent thought, when what 
we call the brain works as it were of itself, and 
the spirit allows it play. 

The close was lost in a louder peal of thun- 
der than had yet burst. Charley and I went 
again to the library to look out on the night. 
It was dark as pitch, except when the light- 
ning broke and revealed everything for one 
intense moment. 

“T think sometimes,” said Charley, “ that 
death will be like one of those flashes, reveal- 
ing everything in hideous fact—for just one 
moment and no more.” 

“ How for one moment and no more, Char- 
ley?” I asked. 

“ Because the sight of the truth concerning 
itself must kill the soul, if there be one, with 
disgust at its own vileness, and the miserable 
contrast between its aspirations and attain- 
ments, its pretenses and its efforts. At least, 
that would be the death fit for a life like mine— 
a death of disgust at itself. We claim immor- 
tality; we cringe and cower with the fear that 
immortality may nof be the destiny of man; 
and yet we—/—do things unworthy not mere- 
ly of immortality, but unworthy of the butterfly 
existence of a single day in such a world as 
this sometimes seems to be. Just think how 
I stabbed at my sister’s faith this morning— 
careless of making her as miserable as myself ! 
Because my father has put into her mind his 
fancies, and I hate them, I would wound again 
the heart which they wound, and which can- 
not help their presence !” 

“But the heart that can be sorry for 
an action is far above the action, just as 
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her heart is better than the notions that 
haunt it.” 

“Sometimes I hope so. But action deter- 
mines character. And it is all such a mud- 
dle! I don’t care much about what they call 
immortality. I doubt if it is worth the hav- 
ing. I would a thousand times rather have 
one day of conscious purity of heart and mind 
and soul and body, than an eternity of such 
life as 1 have now.—— What am I saying?” 
he added, with a despairing laugh. “It is a 
fool’s comparison ; for an eternity of the for- 
mer would be bliss—one moment of the latter 
is misery.” 

I could but admire and pity my poor friend 
both at once. ; 

Miss Pease had entered unheard. 

“ Mr. Cumbermede,” she said, “ I have been 
looking for you to show you your room. It 
is not the one I should like to have got for 
you, but Mrs. Wilson says you have occupied 
it before, and I dare say you will find it com- 
fortable enough.” 

“Thank you, Miss Pease. I am sorry 
you should have taken the trouble. I can go 
home well enough. I am not afraid of a lit- 
tle rain.” 

“A little rain!” said Charley, trying to 
speak lightly. 

“Well, any amount of rain,” 1 said. 

“But the lightning !”—expostulated Miss 
Pease, in a timid voice. 

“I am something of a fatalist, Miss Pease,” 
I said. “*Every bullet has: its billet,’ you 
know. Besides, if I had a choice, I think I 
would rather die by lightning than any other 
way.” 

** Don’t talk like that, Mr. Cumbermede— 
Oh! what a flash!” 

“T was not speaking irreverently, I assure 
you,” I replied.—*“I think I had better set 
out at once, for there seems no chance of its 
clearing.” 

“T am sure Sir Giles would be distressed if 
you did.” 

“ He will never know, and I dislike giving 
trouble.” 

“The room is ready. I will show you 
where it is, that you may go when you like.” 

“If Mrs. Wilson says it is a room I have 
occupied before, I know the way quite well.” 
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“There are two ways to it,” she said. 
“But of course one of them is enough,” she 
added with a smile. “Mr. Osborne, your 
room is in another part quite.” 

“ T know where my sister's room is,” said 
Charley. “Is it anywhere near hers ?” 

“That is the room you are to have. Miss 
Osborne is to be with your mamma, I think. 
There is plenty of accommodation, only the 
notice was short.” 

I began to button my coat. 

“ Don’t go, Wilfrid,” said Charley. “You 
might give offense. Besides, you will have the 
advantage of getting to work as early as you 
please in the morning.” 

It was late, and I was tired—consequently 
less inclined than usual to encounter a storm, 
for in general I enjoyed being in any commo- 
tion of the elements. Also, I felt I should like 
to pass another night in that room, and have 
besides the opportunity of once more examin- 
ing at my leisure the gap in the tapestry. 

“ Will you theet me early in the library, 
Charley?” I said. 

“ Yes—to be sure I will—as early as you 
like.” 

“ Let us go to the drawing-room then.” 

“Why should you, if you are tired and 
want to go to bed?” 

“ Because Lady Brotherton will not like my 
being included in the invitation. She will 
think it absurd of me not to go home.” 

“There is no occasion to go near her, then.” 

“TI do not choose to sleep in the house 
without knowing that she knows it.” 

We went. I made my way to Lady Broth- 
erton. Clara was standing near her. 

“Tam much obliged by your hospitality, 
Lady Brotherton,” I said. “It is rather a 
rough night to encounter in evening dress.” 

She bowed. 

“The distance is not great, however,” I 
said, “ and perhaps——” 

“ Out of the question!” said Sir Giles, who 
came up at the moment. 

“Will you see then, Sir Giles, that a room is 
prepared for your guest ?” she said. 

“T trust that is unnecessary,” he replied. 
“T gave orders.”—But as he spoke he went 
towards the bell. 

“It is all arranged, I believe, Sir Giles,” 





I said. ‘Mrs. Wilson has already informed 
me which is my foom. Good night, Sir 
Giles.” 

He shook hands with me kindly. I bowed 
to Lady Brotherton, and retired. 

It may seem foolish to record such mere 
froth of conversation, but I want my reader 
to understand how a part at least of the family 
of Moldwarp Hall regarded me. 


CHAPTER XL. 
A DREAM, 

My ‘room looked dreary enough. There 
was no fire, and the loss of the patch of tapes- 
try from the wall gave the whole an air of 
dilapidation. The wind howled fearfully in 
the chimney and about the door on the roof, 
and the rain came down on the leads like the 
distant trampling of many horses. But I was 
not in an imaginative mood. Charley was 
again my trouble. I could not bear him tobe 
so miserable. Why was I not as miserable as 
he, I asked myself. Perhaps I ought. to be, 
for although certainly I hoped more, I could 
not say I believed more than he. I wished 
more than ever that I did believe, for then I 
should be able to help him—lI was sure of 
that; but I saw no possible way of arriving 
at belief. Where was the proof? Where even 
the hope of a growing probability ? 

With these thoughts drifting about in my 
brain, like waifs which the tide will not let go, 
I was poring over the mutilated forms of the 
tapestry round the denuded door, with an ex- 
pectation, almost a conviction, that I should 
find the fragment still hanging on the wall 
of the kitchen at the Moat, the very piece 
wanted to complete the broken figures. When 
I had them well fixed in my memory I went 
to bed, and lay pondering over the several 
broken links which indicated some former con- 
nection between the Moat and the Hall, until 
I fell asleep, and began to dream strange wild 
dreams, of which the following was the last. 

I was in a great palace, wandering hither 
and thither, and meeting no one. A weight 
of silence brooded in the place. From hall 
to hall I went, along corridor and gallery, and 
up and down endless stairs. I knew that in 
some room near me was one whose name was 


Athanasia,—a maiden, I thought in my dream, 
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whom I had known and loved for years, but had 
lately lost—I knew not how. Somewhere here 
she was, if only I could find her! From room 
to room I wént seeking her. Every room I 
entered bore some proof that she had just been 
there—but there she was not. In one lay a 
veil, in another a handkerchief, in a third a 
glove ; and all were scented with a strange 
entrancing odor, which I had never known 
before, but which in certain moods I can to 
this day imperfectly recall. I followed and 
followed until hope failed me utterly, and I 
sat down and wept. But while I wept, hope 
dawned afresh, and I rose and again followed 
the quest, until I found myself in a little chapel 
like that of Moldwarp Hall. It was filled 
with the, sound of an organ, distance-faint, 
and the thin music was the same as the odor 
of the handkerchief which I carried in my 
bosom. I tried to follow the sound, but the 
chapel grew and grew as I wandered, and I 
came no nearer to its source. At last the al- 
tar rose before me on my left, and through the 
bowed end of the aisle I passed behind it into 
the lady-chapel. There, against the outer 
wall stood a dusky, ill-defined shape. Its head 
rose above the sill of the eastern window, and 
I saw it against the rising moon. But that 
and the whole figure were covered with a 
thick drapery; I could see nothing of the 
face, and distinguish little of the form. 

“ What art thou ?” I asked trembling. 

“T am Death—dost thou not know me?” 
answered the figure, in a sweet though worn 
and weary voice. ‘Thou hast been follow- 
ing me all thy life, and hast followed me 
hither.” 

Then I saw through the lower folds of the 
cloudy garment, which grew thin and gauze- 
like as I gazed, a huge iron door, with folding 


leaves, and a great iron bar across them. 


“Art thou at thy own door?” I asked. 
“Surely thy house cannot open under the east- 
ern window of the church ?” 

“ Follow and see,” answered the figure. 

Turning, it drew back the bolt, threw wide 
the portals, and low-stooping entered. I fol- 
lowed, not into the moonlit night, but through 
a cavernous opening into darkness. If my 
Athanasia were down with Death, I would go 
with Death, that I might at least end with her- 





Down and down I followed the veiled figure, 
down flight after flight of stony stairs, through 
passages like those of the catacombs, and 
again down steep straight stairs. At length 
it stopped at another gate, and with beating 
heart I heard what I ‘took for bony fingers 
fumbling with a chain anda bolt. But ere the 
fastenings had yielded, once more I heard the 
sweet odor-like music of the distant organ. 
The-same moment the door opened, but I 
could see nothing for some time for the mighty 
inburst of a lovely light. A fair river, brim- 
ming full, its little waves flashing in the sun 
and wind, washed the threshold of the door, 
and over its surface, hither and thither, sped 
the white sails of shining boats, while from 
somewhere, clear now, but still afar, came the 
sound of a great organ psalm. Beyond the 
river the sun was rising—over blue summer 
hills that melted into blue summer sky. On 
the threshold stood my guide, bending towards 
me, as if waiting for me to pass out also. I 
lifted my eyes: the veil had fallen—it was my 
lost Athanasia! Not one beam touched her 
face, for her back was to the sun, yet her face 
was radiant. ‘Trembling, I would have kneel- 
ed at her feet, but she stepped out upon the 
flowing river, and with the sweetest of sad 
smiles, drew the door to, and left me alone in 
the dark hollow of the earth. I broke into a 
convulsive weeping, and awoke. 


CHAPTER XLL 
A WAKING. 

I suppose I awoke tossing in my misery, 
for my hand fell upon something cold. [ 
started up and tried to see. The light of a 
clear morning of late autumn had stolen into 
the room while I slept, and glimmered on 
something that lay upon the bed. It was 
some time before I could believe that my 
troubled eyes were not the sport of one of 
those odd illusions that come of mingled sleey| 
and waking. But by the golden hilt and rust- 
ed blade I was at length convinced, although 
the scabbard was. gone, that I saw my own 
sword. It lay by my left side, with the hilt 
towards my hand. But the moment I turned 
a little to take it in my right hand, I forgot all 
about it in a far more bewildering discovery, 
which fixed me staring half in terror, half in 
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amazement, so that again for a moment I dis- 
believed in my waking condition. On the 
other pillow lay the face of a lovely girl. I felt 
as if I had seen it before—whether only in the 
just vanished dream, I could not tell. But the 
maiden of my dream never comes back to 
me with any other features or with any other 
expression than those which I now beheld. 
There was an ineffable mingling of love and 
sorrow on the sweet countenance. The girl 
was dead asleep, but evidently dreaming, for 
tears were flowing from under her closed lids. 
For a time I was unable even to think; when 
thought returned, I was afraid to move. All 
at once the face of Mary Osborne dawned 
out of the vision before me—how differ- 
ent, how glorified from its waking con- 
dition! It was perfectly lovely—transfigur- 
ed by the unchecked outflow of feeling. The 
recognition brought me to my senses at once. 
I did not waste a single thought in speculating 
how the mistake had occurred, for there was 
not a moment to be lost. I must be wise to 
shield her, and chiefly, as much as might be, 
from the miserable confusion which her own 
discovery of the untoward fact would occasion 
her. At.first I thought it would be best to lie 
perfectly still, in order that she, at length 
awaking and discovering where she was, but 
finding me fast asleep, might escape with the 
conviction that the whole occurrence remained 
her own secret. I made the attempt, but I 
need hardly say that never before or since 
have I found myself in a situation half so per- 
plexing ; and in a few moments I was seized 
with such a trembling that I was compelled 
to turn my thoughts to the only other possible 
plan. As I reflected, the absolute necessity 
of attethpting it became more and more ap- 
parent. In the first place, when she woke 
and saw me, she might scream and be heard ; 
in the next, she might be seen as she left the 
room, or, unable to find her way, might be in- 
volved in great consequent embarrassment. 
But, if I could gather all my belongings, and, 
without awaking her, escape by the stair to 
the roof, she would be left to suppose that she 
had but mistaken her chamber, and would, I 
hoped, remain in ignorance that she had not 
passed the night in it alone. I dared one 
more peep into her face. The light and the 








loveliness of her dream had passed ; I should 
not now have had to look twice to know that 
it was Mary Osborne ; but never more could 
I see in hers a common face. She was still 
fast asleep, and, stealthy as a beast of prey, I 
began to make myescape. At the first move- 
ment, however, my perplexity was redoubled, 
for again my hand fell on the sword which I 
had forgotten, and question after question as 
to how they were together, and together there, 
darted through my bewildered brain. Could 
a third person have come and laid the sword 
between us? I had no time, however, to 
answer one of my own questions. Hardly 
knowing which was better, or if there was 4 
better, I concluded to take the weapon with 
me, moved in part by the fact that I had found 
it where I had lost it, but influenced far more 
by its association with this night of marvel. 

Having gathered my garments together, and 
twice glancing around me—once to see that I 
left nothing behind, and once to take farewell 
of the peaceful face, which had never moved— 
I opened the little door in the wall, and made 
my strange retreat up the stair. My heart 
was beating so violently from the fear of her 
waking, that when the door was drawn to 
behind me, I had to stand for what seemed 
minutes before I was able to ascend the steep 
stair, and step from its darkness into the clear 
frosty shine of the autumn sun, brilliant upon 
the leads wet with the torrents of the preced- 
ing night. 

I found a sheltered spot by the chimney- 
stack, where no one could see me from below, 
and proceeded to dress myself—assisted inmy 
very imperfect toilet by the welcome discov- 
ery of a pool of rain in a depression of the 
lead-covered roof. But alas, before I had 
finished, I found that I had brought only one 
of my shoes away with me! This settled the | 
question I was at the moment debating— 
whether, namely, it would be better to go 
home, or to find some way of reaching the 
library. I pyt my remaining shoe in my 
pocket, and set out to discover adescent. It 
would have been easy to get down into the 
little gallery, but it communicated on both sides 
immediately with bed-rooms, which for any- 
thing I knew might be occupied ; and besides, . 
I was unwilling to enter the house for feat 
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of encountering some of the domestics. But 
I knew more of the place now, and had often 
speculated concerning the odd position and 
construction of an outside stair in the first 
court, close to the chapel, with its landing at 
the door of a room en suite with those of Sir 
Giles and Lady Brotherton. It was for a man 
an easy drop to this landing: quiet as a cat, 
I crept over the roof, let myself down, crossed 
the court swiftly, drew back the bolt which 
alone secured the wicket, and, with no greater 
mishap than the unavoidable wetting of shoe- 
less feet, was soon safe in my own room, ex- 
changing my evening for a morning dress. 
When I looked at my watch, I found it nearly 
seven o'clock. 

I was so excited and bewildered by the ad- 
ventures I had gone through, that, from very 
commonness, all the things about me looked 
alien and strange. I had no feeling of rela- 
tion to the world of ordinary life. The first 


thing I did was to hang my sword in its own 
old place, and the next to take down the bit 
of tapestry from the opposite wall, which I 
proceeded to examine in the light of my re- 


collection of that round the denuded door. 
Room was left fer not even a single doubt as 
to the relation between this and that: they 
had been wrought in one and the same piece 
by fair fingers of some long-vanished time. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
A TALK ABOUT SUICIDE, 


In the same excited mood, but repressing it 
with all the energy I could gather, I returned 
to the Hall, and made my way to the library. 
There Charley soon joined me. 

“Why didn't you come to breakfast ?” he 
asked. 

“T’ve been home, and changed my clothes,” 
I answered. “I couldn’t well appear in a 
tail-coat. It’s bad enough to have to wear 
such an ugly thing by candle-light.” 

“What's the matter with you?” he asked 
again, after an interval of silence, which I 
judge from the question must have been rather 
a long one. 

“What is the matter with me, Charley?” 

“T can’t tell. You don’t seem yourself, 
somehow.” 

I do not know what answ=r I gave him, but 





I knew myself what was the matter with me 
well enough. The form and face of the 
maiden of my dream, the Athanasia lost that 
she might be found, blending with the face 
and form of Mary Osborne, filled my imagi- 
nation so that I could think of nothing else. 
Gladly would I have been rid of even 
Charley’s company, that while my hands were 
busy with the books, my heart might brood at 
will now upon the lovely dream, now upon 
the lovely vision to which I awoke from it, 
and which, had it not glided into the forms of 
the foregone dream and possessed it with it- 
self, would have banished it altogether. At 
length I was aware of light steps and sweet 
voices in the next room, and Mary and Clara 
presently entered. 

How came it that the face of the one had 
lost the half of its radiance, and the face of 
the other had gathered all that the former had 
lost ? Mary’s countenance was as still as ever ; 
there was not in it a single ray of light beyond 
its usual expression ; but I had become more 
capable of reading it, for the coalescence of 
the face of my dream with her dreaming face 
had given me its key; and I was now so far 
from indifferent, that I was afraid to look for 
fear of betraying the attraction I now found it 
exercise over me. Seldom surely has a man 
been so long familiar with and careless of any 
countenance to find it all at once an object of 
absorbing interest! The very fact of its want 
of revelation added immensely to its power 
over me now—for was I not in its secret? 
Did I not know what a lovely soul hid be- 
hind that unexpressive countenance? Did I 
not know that it was as the veil of the holy of 
holies, at times reflecting only the light of the 
seven golden lamps in the holy place; at 
others almost melted away in the rush of the 
radiance unspeakable from the hidden and 
holier side—the region whence come the re- 
velations? To draw through it if but once the 
eeblest glimmer of the light I had but once 
beheld, seemed an ambition worthy of a life. 
Knowing her power of reticence, however, 
and of withdrawing from the outer courts 
into the penetralia of her sanctuary, guessing 
also at something of the aspect in which she 
regarded me, I dared not now make any 
such attempt. But I resolved to seize what 
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opportunity might offer of convincing her 
that I was not so far out of sympathy with her 
as to be unworthy of holding closer converse ; 
and I now began to feel distressed at what had 
given me little trouble before, namely, that 
she should suppose me the misleader of her 
brother, while I knew that, however far I 
might be from an absolute belief in things 
which she seemed never to have doubted, I 
was yet in some measure the means of keep- 
ing him from flinging aside the last cords 
which held him to the faith of his fathers. 
But I would not lead in any such direction, 
partly from the fear of hypocrisy, partly from 
horror at the idea of making capital of what 
little faith I had. But Charley himself afford- 
ed me an opportunity which.I could not, 
whatever my scrupulosity, well avoid. 

“Have you ever looked into that little 
book, Charley ?” I said, finding in my hands 
an early edition of the Christian Morals of 
Sir Thomas Browne.—I wanted to say some- 
thing, that I might not_ appear distraught. 

“No,” he answered, with indifference, as 
he glanced at the title-page. “Is it anything 
particular ?” 

“ Everything he writes, however whimsical 
in parts, is well worth more than mere read- 
ing,” I answered. “ It is a strangely latinized 
style, but has its charm notwithstanding.” 

He was turning over the leaves as I spoke. 
Receiving no response, I looked up. He 
seemed to have come upon something which 
had attracted him. 

“ What have you found?” I asked. 

“Here’s a chapter on the easiest way of 
putting a stop to it all,” he answered. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ He was a medical man—wasn’t he? I’m 
ashamed to say I know nothing about him.” 

“ Yes, certainly he was.” 

“Then he knew what he was about.” 

** As well probably as any man of his pro- 
fession at the time.” 

“‘ He recommends drowning,” said Charley, 
without raising his eyes frdm the book. 

* What do you mean?” 

“ | mean for suicide.” 

“ Nonsense. He was the last man to 


favor that. You must make a mistake. He 
was a thoroughly Christian man.” 





“I know nothing about that. Hear 
this.” 

He read the following passages from the 
beginning of the thirteenth section of the 
second part :— 

“With what shift and pains we come into the 
world, we remember not; but ’tis commonly 
found no easy matter to get out of it. Many 
have studied to exasperate the ways of death, 
but fewer hours have been spent to soften that 
necessity.” —** Ovid, the old heroes, and the 
Stoics, who were so afraid of drowning, as 
dreading thereby the extinction of their soul, 
which they conceived to be a fire, stood pro- 
bably in fear of an easier way of death ; where- 
in the water, entering the possessions of air, 
makes a temperate suffocation, and kills as it 
were without a fever. Surely many, who have 
had the spirit to destroy themselves, have not 
been ingenious in the contrivance thereof.”— 
“Cato is much to be pitied, who mangled 
himself with poniards ; and Hannibal seems 
more subtle, who carried his delivery, not in 
the point but the pommel of his sword.” 

“Poison, I suppose,” he said, as he ended 
the extract. 

“Yes, that’s the story, if you remember,” 
I answered ; “ but I don’t see that Sir Thomas 
is favoring suicide. Not at all. What he 
writes there is merely a speculation on the 
comparative ease of different modes of dying. 
Let me see it.” 

I took the bgok from his hands, and, glanc- 
ing over the essay, read the closing passage. 

* But to learn to die, is better than to study 
the ways of dying. Death will find some ways to 
untie or cut the most gordian knots of life, 
and make men’s miseries as mortal as them- 
selves: whereas evil spirits, as undying sub- 
stances, are unseparable from their calamities ; 
and, therefore, they everlastingly struggle un- 
der their angustias, and bound up with im- 
mortality can never get out of themselves.” 

“There ! I told you so!” cried ‘Charley. 
“Don’t you see? He is the most cunning 
arguer—beats Despair in the Fairy Queen 
hollow!” 

By this time, either attracted by the stately 
flow of Sir ‘Thomas's speech, or by the tone of 
our disputation, the two girls had drawn near- 
er, and were listening. 
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“What do you mean, Charley?” I said, 
perceiving however the hold I had by my 
further quotation given him. 

“ First of all, he tells you the easiest way 
of dying, and then informs you that it ends all 
your troubles. He is too cunning to say in 
so many words that there is no hereafter, but 
what else can he wish you to understand when 
he says that in dying we have the advantage 
over the evil spirits, who cannot by death get 
rid of their sufferings? I will read this book,” 
he added, closing it, and putting it in his 
pocket. 

“ IT wish you would,” I said; “ for although 
I confess you are logically right in your con- 
clusions, I know Sir Thomas did not mean 
anything of the sort. He was only misled by 
his love of antithesis into a hasty and illogical 
remark. The whole tone of his book is against 
such aconclusion. Besides, I do not doubt 
he was thinking only of good people, for whom 
he believed all suffering over at their death.” 

“ But I don’t see, supposing he does be- 
lieve in immortality, why you should be so 
anxious about his orthodoxy on the other 
point. Didn’t Dr. Donne, as good a man as 
any, I presume, argue on the part of the sui- 
cide ?” 

“T have not read Dr. Donne’s essay, but I 
suspect the obliquity of it has been much ex- 
aggerated.” 


‘Why should you? I never saw any argu-- 


ment worth the name on the other side. We 
have plenty of expressions of horror—but 
those are not argument. Indeed, the mass 
of the vulgar are so afraid of dying, that, ap- 
parently in terror lest suicide should prove in- 
fectious, they treat in a brutal manner the se- 
mains of the man who has only had the cour- 
age to free himself from a burden too hard for 
him to bear. It is all selfishness—nothing 
else. They love their paltry selves so much, 
that they count it a greater sin to kill one’s self 
than to kill another man—which seems to me 
absolutely devilish. Therefore, the vox popu- 
i, whether it be the vex Dei or not, is not 
nonsense merely, but absolute wickedness. 
Why shouldn’t a man kill himself?” 

Clara was looking on rather than listening, 
and her interest seemed that of amusement 
only. . Mary’s eyes were wide-fixed on the 





face of Charley, evidently tortured to find that 
to the other enormities of his unbelief was to 
be added the justification of suicide. His hab- 
it of arguing was doubtless well enough known 
to her to leave room for the mitigating possi- 
bility that he might be arguing only for argu- 
ment’s sake, but what he said could not but be 
shocking to her ypon any supposition. 

I was not ready with an answer. Clara was 
the first to speak. 

* It’s a cowardly thing, anyhow,” she said. 

“ How do you make thatout, Miss Clara?” 
asked Charley. “I’m aware it’s the general 
opinion, but I don’t see it myself.” 

“ It’s surely cowardly to run away in that 
fashion.” 

“* For my part,” returned Charley, “ I feel 
that it requires more courage than /’ve got, 
and hence it comes, I suppose, that I admire 
any one who has the pluck.” 

** What vulgar words you use, Mr. Charles!” 
said Clara. 

‘“« Besides,” he went on, heedless of her re- 
mark, “aman may want to escape—not from 
his duties—he mayn’t know what they are— 
but from his own weakness and shame.” 

“ But, Charley dear,” said Mary, with a great 
light in her eyes, and the rest of her face as 
still as a sunless pond, “ you don’t think of 
the sin of it. I know you are only talking, 
but some things oughtn’t to be talked of 
lightly.” 

“What makes it a sin? It’s not mentioned 
in the Ten Commandments,” said Charley. 

“ Surely it’s against the will of God, Charley 
dear.” 

“ He hasn’t said anything about it, anyhow. 
And why should I have a thing forced upon 
me whether I will or no, and then bé pulled 
up for throwing it away when I found it trouble- 
some ?” 

“Surely I don’t quite understand you, 
Charley.” 

“ Well, if I must be more explicit—I was 
never asked whether I chose to be made or 
not. I never had the conditions laid before 
me. Here I am, and I can’t help myself—so 


far, I mean, as that here I am.” 

“ But life is a good thing,” said Mary, evi- 
dently struggling with an almost overpowering 
horror. 
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“T dont know that. My impression is that 
if I had been asked——” 

“But that couldn’t be, you know.” 

“ Then it wasn’t fair. But why couldn't I 
be made for a moment or two, long enough to 
have the thing laid before me, and be asked 
whether I would accept it or not? My im- 
pression is that I would have said—No, thank 
you ;—that is, if it was fairly put.” 

I hastened to offer a remark, in the hope of 
softening the pain such flippancy must cause 
her. 

“And my impression is, Charley,” I said, 
“ that if such had been possible of 

Of course,” he interrupted, “ the God you 
believe in could have made me for a minute 
ortwo. He can, I suppose, unmake me now 
when he likes.” 

“Yes ; but could he have made you all at 
once capable of understanding his plans, and 
your own future? Perhaps that is what he is 
doing now—making you, by all you are going 
through, capable of understanding them. Cer- 
tainly the question could not have been put 
to you before you were able to comprehend 
it, and this may be the only way to make you 
able. Surely a being who could make you 
had a right to risk the chance, if I maybe al- 
lowed such an expression, of your being satis- 
fied in the end with what he saw to be good— 
so good indeed that, if we accept the New 
Testament story, he would have been willing 
to go through the same troubles himself for 
the same end.” 

“No, no; not the same troubles,” he ob- 
jected. “According to the story to which 
you refer, Jesus Christ was free.from all that 
alone makes life unendurable—the bad inside 
you, that will come outside whether you will 
or no.” 

“T admit your objection. As to the evil 
coming out, I suspect it is better it should 
come out, so long asit is there. But the end 
is not yet; and still I insist the probability is, 
that if you could know it all now, you would 
say with submission, if not with hearty concur- 
rence—‘ Thy will be done.’” 

“ T have known people who could say that 
without knowing it all now, Mr. Cumbermede,” 
said Mary. , 

I had often called her by her Christian 





name, but she had never accepted the 
familiarity. F 

“No doubt,” said Charley; “but Z’m not 
one of those.” 

“If you would but give in,” said his sister, 
“you would—in the end, I mean—say, ‘It is 
well.” I am sure of that.” 

“Yes—perhaps I might—after all the suf. 
fering had been forced upon me, and was over 
at last—when I had been thoroughly exhausted 
and cowed, that is.” 

“Which wouldn't satisfy any thinking soul, 
Charley—much less God,” I said. “ But if 
there be a God at all 4 

Mary gave a slight inarticulate cry. 

“ Dear Miss Osborne,” I said, “ I beg you 
will not misunderstand me. I cannot be sure 
about it as you are—I wish I could—but I 
am not disputing it in the least; I am only 
trying to make my argument as strong as'I 
can. I was going to say to Charley—not to 
you—that if there be a God, he would not 
have compelled us to be, except with the 
absolute foreknowledge that when we knew 
all about it, we would certainly declare our- 
selves ready to go through it all again if need 
should be, in order to attain the known end of 
his high calling.” 

“ But isn’t it very presumptuous to assert 
anything about God which he has not revealed 
in his word ?” said Mary, in a gentle, subdued 
voice, and looking at me with a sweet doubt 
fulness in her eyes. 

“T am only insisting on the perfection of 
God—-as far as I can understand perfection,” 
I answered. 

“ But may not the perfection of God be 
something very different from anything we cam 
understand ?” 

“I will go farther,” I returned. “It must 
be something that we cannot understand— 
but different from what we can understand by 
being greater, not by being less.” 

“ Mayn’t it be such that we can’t under 
stand it at all ?” she insisted. 

“ Then how should we ever worship him? 
How should we ever rejoice in him? Surely 
it is because you see God to be good-——” 

“ Or fancy you do,” interposed Charley. 

“Or fancy you do,” I assented, “that you 
love him—not merely because you are told he 
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is good. The Feejee islander might assert 
his God to be good, but would that make you 
love him? If you heard that a great power, 
away somewhere, who had nothing to do with 
you at all, was very good, would that make 
you able to love him ?” 

“Yes, it would,” said Mary, decidedly. 
“It is only a good man who would see that 
God was good.” 

“There you argue entirely on my side. It 
must be because you supposed his goodness 
what you call goodness—not something else— 
that you could love him on testimony. But 
even then, your love could not be of that 
mighty, absorbing kind which alone you would 
think fit between you and your God. It 
would not be loving him with all your heart 
and soul and strength and mind—would it ? 
It would be loving him second-hand—not be- 
cause of himself, seen and known by your- 
self.” 

“ But Charley does not even love God sec- 
ond-hand,” she said, with a despairing mourn- 
fulness. 

“Perhaps because he is very anxious to 
love him first-hand, and what you tell him 
about God does not seem to him to be good. 
Surely neither man nor woman can love be- 
cause of what seems not good! I confess one 
may love in spite of what is bad, but it must 
be because of other things that are good.” 

She was silent. 

“However goodness may change _ its 
forms,” I went on, “it must still be goodness ; 
only if we are to adore it, we must see some- 
thing of what it is—of itself. And the good- 
ness we cannot see, the eternal goodness, 
high above us as the heavens are above the 
earth, must still be a goodness that includes, 
absorbs, elevates, purifies all our goodness, 
not tramples upon it and calls it wickedness. 
For if not such, then we have nothing in 
common with God, and what we call goodness 
isnot of God. He has not even ordered it ; 
or, if He has, He has ordered it only to order 
the cohtrary afterwards ; and there is, in re- 
ality, no real goodness—at least in Him ; and 
if not in Him, of whom we spring—where 
then ?—and what becomes of ours, poor as it 
is?” 

My reader will see that I had already 





thought much about these things ; although, I 
suspect, I have now not only expressed them 
far better than I could have expressed them 
in conversation, but with a degree of clearness 
which must be owing to the further continu- 
ance of the habit of reflecting on these and 
cognate subjects. Deep in my mind, howev- 
er, something like this lay ; and in some man- 
ner like this I tried to express it. 

Finding she continued silent, and that 
Charley did not appear inclined to renew the 
contest, anxious also to leave no embarrassing 
silence to chake the channel now open be- 
tween us—I mean Mary and myself—I re- 
turned to the original question. 

“It seems to me, Charley—and it follows 
from all we have been saying—that the sin 
of suicide lies just in this, that it is an utter 
want of faith in God. I confess I do not see 
any other ground on which to condemn it— 
provided always, that the man has no others 
dependent upon him, none for whom he 
ought to live and work.” 

“ But does a man owe nothing to himself?” 
said Clara. 

* Nothing that I know of,” I replied. “I 
am under no obligation to myself. How can 
I divide myself, and say that the one-half of 
me is indebted to the other? To my mind, 
it is a mere fiction of speech.” 

“ But whence then should such a fiction 
arise ?” objected Charley, willing, perhaps, to 
defend Clara. 

“From the dim sense of a real obligation, 
I suspect, the object of which is mistaken. 
I suspect it really springs from our relation to 
the unknown God, so vaguely felt that a false 
form is readily accepted for its embodiment 
by a being who, in ignorance of its nature, is 
yet aware of its presence. I mean that what 
seems an obligation to self is in reality a dim- 
ly apprehended duty—an obligation to the un- 
known God, and not to self, in which lies no 
causing, therefore no obligating power.” 

* But why say “he unknown God, Mr. Cum- 
bermede ?” asked Mary. 

“Because I do not believe that any one 
who knew Him could possibly attribute to 
himself what belonged to Him—could, I 
mean, talk of an obligation to himself, when 
that obligation was to God.” 
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How far Mary Osborne followed the argu- 
ment or agreed with it I cannot tell, but she 
gave me a look of something like gratitude, 
and my heart felt too big for its closed cham- 
ber. 

At this very moment the housemaid, who 
had along with the carpenter assisted me in 
the library, entered the room. She was rather 
a forward girl, and I suppose presumed on 
our acquaintance to communicate directly 
with myself instead of going to the house- 
keeper. Seeing her approach as if she want- 
ed to speak to me, I went to meet her. She 
handed me a small ring, saying, in a low voice, 

“I found this in your room, sir, and thought 
it better to bring it to you.” 

“Thank you,” I said, putting it at once on 
my little finger ; “‘I am glad you found it.” 

Charley and Clara had begun talking. I 
believe Clara was trying to make Charley 
give her the book he had pocketed, imagining 
it really of the character he had, half in sport, 
professed to believe it. But Mary had caught 
sight of the ring, and, with a bewildered ex- 
pression on her countenance, was making a 
step towards me. I put a finger to my lips, 
and gave her a look by which I succeeded in 
arresting her. Utterly perplexed, I believe, 
she turned away towards the bookshelves be- 
hind her. I went into the next room, and 
called Charley. 

“I think we had better not go on with this 
talk. You are very imprudent to be always 
bringing up subjects that tend to widen th: 
guif between you and your sister. When 1 
have a chance, I do what I can to make her 
doubt whether you are so far wrong as they 
think you, but you must give her time. All 
your kind of thought is so new to her that 
your words cannot possibly convey to her 
what is in your mind. If only she were not 
so afraid of me! But I think she begins to 
trust me a little.” 

“Tt’s no use,” he returned. 
is so full of rubbish !” 

*“ But her heart is so full of goodness !” 

“T wish you could make anything of her! 
But she looks up to my father with such a 
blind adoration, that it isn’t of the slightest 
use attempting to put an atom of sense into 
her. ” 


“ Her head 





“I should indeed despair if I might only 
set about it after your fashion. You always 
seem to shut your eyes to the mental con. 
dition of those that differ from you. Instead 
of trying to understand them first, which gives 
the sole possible chance of your ever making 
them understand what you mean, you care 
only to present your opinions ; and that you 
do in such a fashion that they must appear 
to them false. You even make yourself 
seem to hold these for very love of their un. 
truth; and thus make it all but impossible 
for them to shake off their fetters: every 
truth in advance of what they have already 
learned, will henceforth come to them associ- 
ated with your presumed backsliding and im 
penitence.” 

“Goodness! where did you learn their 
slang?” cried Charley. “ But impenitence, 
if you like,—not backsliding. I never made 
any profession. After all, however, their 
opinions don’t seem to hurt them—I mean 
my mother and sister.” 

“They must hurt them, if only by hinder. 
ing their growth. In time, of course, the 
angels of the heart will expel the demons of 
the brain ; but it is a pity the process should 
be retarded by your behavior.” 

“I know I am a brute, Wilfrid. 
try to hold my tongue.” 

“ Depend upon it,” I went on, “ whatever 
such hearts can believe, is, as believed by 
them, to be treated with respect. It is be- 
cause of the truth in it, not because of the 
falsehood, that they hold it ; and when you 
speak against the false.in it, you appear to 
them to speak against the true; for the 
dogma seems to them an unanalyzable unit 
You assail the false with the recklessness of 
falsehood itself, careless of the injury you 
may inflict on the true.” 

I was interrupted by the entrance of Clara. 

“If you gentlemen don’t want us any 
more, we had better go,” she said. 

I left Charley to answer her, and went 
back into the next room. Mary stood where 
I had left her, mechanically shifting and 
arranging the volumes on a shelf at the 
height of her eyes. 

“T think this is your ring, Miss Osborne,” 
I said, in a low and hurried tone, offering it 
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Her expression at first was only of ques- 
tioning surprise, when suddenly something 
seemed to cross her mind ; she turned pale 
as death, and put her hand on the book- 
shelves as if to support her; as suddenly 
flushed crimson for a moment, and again 
turned deadly pale—all before I could speak. 

“Don’t ask me any questions, dear Miss 
Osborne,” I said. “ And, please, trust me 
this far: don’t mention the loss of your ring 
to any one — except it be your mother. 
Allow me to put it on your finger.” 

She gave me a glance I cannot and would 
not describe. It lies treasured —for ever, 
God grant !—in the secret jewel-house of my 
heart. She lifted a trembling left hand, and 
doubtingly held — half held it towards me. 
To this day I know nothing of the stones of 
that ring—not even their color; but I know 
I should know it at once if I saw it. My 
hand trembled more than hers as I put it on 
the third finger. 

What followed, I do not know. I think I 
left her there and went into the other room. 
When I returned a little after, I know she 
was gone. From that hour, not one word 
ever passed between us in reference to the 
matter. The best of my conjectures remains 
but a conjecture ; I know how the sword got 
there—nothing more. 

I did not see her again that day, and did 
not seem to want to see her, but worked on 
amongst the books in a quiet exaltation. My 
being seemed tenfold awake and alive. My 
thoughts dwelt on the rarely revealed loveli- 
ness of my Athanasia ; and although I should 
have scorned unspeakably to take the small- 
est advantage of having come to share a secret 
with her, I could not help rejoicing in the 
sense of nearness to and a/one-ness with her 
which the possession of that secret gave me ; 
while one of the most precious results of the 
new love which had thus all at once laid hold 
upon me, was the feeling—almost a conviction 
—that the dream was not a web self-wove in 
the loom of my brain, but that from some- 
where, beyond my soul even, an influence 
had mingled with its longings to in-form the 
vision of that night—to be as it were a crea- 
tive soul to what would otherwise have been 
but loose, chaotic, and shapeless vagaries of 





the unguided imagination. The events of 
that night were as the sudden opening of a 
door through which I caught a glimpse of that 
region of the supernal in which, whatever ° 
might be her theories concerning her ex- 
periences therein, Mary Osborne certainly 
lived, if ever any one lived. The degree of 
God’s presence with a creature is not to be 
measured by that creature’s interpretation of 
the manner in which He is revealed. The 
great question is whether He is revealed or 
no ; and a strong truth can carry many para- 
sitical errors. 

I felt that now I could talk freely to her 
of what most perplexed me—not so much, I 
confess, with any hope that she might cast 
light on my difficulties, as in the assurance 
that she would not only influence me to think 
purely and nobly, but would urge me in the 
search after God. In such a relation of love 
to religion the vulgar mind will ever imagine 
ground for ridicule ; but those who have most 
regarded human nature know well enough 
that the two have constantly manifested them- 
selves in the closest relation; while even 
the poorest love is the enemy of selfishness 
unto the death; for the one or the other 
must give up the ghost. Not only must God 
be in all that is human, but of it He must be 
the root. 


CHAPTER XLIII, 
THE SWORD IN THE SCALE. 


THE next morning Charley and I went as 
usual to the library, where later in the day we 
were joined by. the two ladies. It was long 
before our eyes once met, but when at last 
they did, Mary allowed hers to rest on mine 
for just one moment with an expression of 
dove-like beseeching,.which I dared to inter- 
pret as meaning—*“ Be just to me.” If she 
read mine, surely she read there that she was 
safe with my thoughts as with those of her 
mother. 

Charley and I worked late in the afternoon, 
and went away in the last of the twilight. As 
we approached the gate of the park, however, 
I remembered I had left behind me a book I 
had intended to carry home for comparison 
with a copy in my possession of which the 
title-page was gone. I asked Charley there- 
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fore to walk on and give my man some direc- 
tions about Lilith, seeing I had it in my mind 
to propose a ride on the morrow, while I went 
’ back to fetch it. 

Finding the door at the foot of the stair 
leading to the open gallery ajar, and knowing 
that none of the rooms at either end of it 
were occupied, I went the nearest way, and 
thus entered the library at the point farthest 
from the more public parts of the house. The 
book I sought was however at the other end 
of the suite, for I had laid it on the window- 
sill of the room next the armory. 

As I entered that room, and while I cross- 
ed it towards the glimmering window, I heard 
voices in the armory, and soon distinguished 
Clara’s. It never entered my mind that pos- 
sibly I ought not to hear what might be said. 
Just as I reached the window I was arrested, 
and stood stock-still ; the other voice was that 
of Geoffrey Brotherton. Before my self-pos- 
session returned, I had heard what follows. 

“I am certain Ae took it,” said Clara. “I 
didn’t’ see him, of course ; but if you call at 
the Moat to-morrow, ten to one you will find 
it hanging on the wall.” 

“TI knew him for a sneak, but never took 
him for a thief. I would have lost anything 
out of the house rather than that sword !” 

“ Don’t you mention my name in it. If 
you do, I shall think you—well, I will never 
speak to you again.” 

“ And if I don’t, what then ?” 

Before I heard her answer, I had come 
to myself. I had no time for indignation yet. 
I must meet Geoffrey at once. I would not 
however have him know I had overheard any 
of their talk. It would have been more 
straightforward to allow the fact to be under- 
stood, but I shrunk from giving him occasion 
for accusing me of an eavesdropping of which 
I was innocent. Besides, I had no wish to 
encounter Clara before I understood her 
game, which I need not say was a mystery to 
me. What end could she have in such du- 
plicity? I had had unpleasant suspicions of 


the truth of her nature before ; but could nev- 
er have suspected her of baseness. 

I stepped quietly into the further room, 
whence I returned, making a noise with the 
door-handle, and saying, . 





“ Are you there, Miss Coningham? Could 
you help me to find a book I left here ?” 

There was silence; but after the briefest 
pause I heard the sound of her dress as she 
swept hurriedly out into the gallery. I ad 
vanced. 
doorway of the armory in the faint light from 
the window, appeared the dim form of Broth- 
erton. 

“IT beg your pardon,” I said. “TI hearda 
lady’s voice, and thought it was Miss Coning- 
ham’s.” 

“I cannot compliment your ear,” he an- 
swered. “It was one of the maids. I had 
just rung for alight. I presume you are Mr, 
Cumbermede.” 

“Yes,” I answered. “I returned to fetch 
a book I forgot to take with me. I suppose 
you have heard what we've been about in the 
library here ?” 

“T have been partially informed of it,” he 
answered stiffly. “‘ But I have heard also that 
you contemplate a raid upon the armory. I 
beg you will let the weapons alone.” 

I had said something of the sort to Clara 
that very morning. 

‘*T have a special regard for them,” he 
went on; “and I don’t want them meddled 
with. It’s not every one knows how to handle 
them. Some amongst them I would not have 
injured for their weight in diamonds, Onein 
particular I should like to give you the history 
of—just to show you that I am right in being 
careful over them.—Here comes the light!” 

I presume it had been hurriedly arranged 


between them as Clara left him that she | 


should send one of the maids, who in conse 
quence made her appearance with a candle. 
Brotherton took it from her and approached 
the wall. 

“Why! What the devil! Some one 
has been meddling already, I find! The 
very sword I speak of is gone! There's the 
sheath hanging empty! What can it mean? 
Do you know anything of this, Mr. Cumber- 
mede ?” 

“I do, Mr. Brotherton. The sword to which 
that sheath belongs is mine. . I have it.” 

“ Yours /” he shouted; then restraining 
himself, added in a tone of utter contempt— 
“ This is rather too much. Pray, sir, on what 


On the top of the steps, filling the, 
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grounds do you lay claim to the smallest atom 
of property within these walls? My father 
ought to have known what he was about when 
he let you have the run of the house! And 
the old books too! By heaven, it’s too much ! 
I always thought——” 

“Tt matters little to me what you think, 
Mr. Brotherton—so little that I do not care 
to take any notice of your insolence af 

“Insolence!” he roared, striding towards 
me, as if he would have knocked me down. 





I was not his match in strength, for he was 


at least two inches taller than I, and of a 
coarse-built, powerful frame. I caughta light 
rapier from the wall, and stood on my defense. 

“ Coward !” he cried. 

“There are more where this came from,” I 
answered, pointing to the wall. 

He made no move towards arming himself, 
but stood glaring at me in a white rage. 

“I am prepared to prove,” I answered as 
calmly as I could, “that the sword to which 
you allude is mine. But I will give you no 
explanation. If you will oblige me by asking 
your father to join us, I will tell him the whole 
story.” 

“T will have a warrant out against you.” 

“ As you please. I am obliged to you for 
mentioning it. I shall be ready. I have the 
sword, and intend to keep it. And by the 
way, I had better secure the scabbard as well,” 
I added, as with a sudden spring I caught it 
also from the wall, and again stood prepared. 

He ground his teeth with rage. He was 
one of those who, trusting to their superior 
Strength, are not much afraid of a row, but 
cannot face cold steel: soldieras he had been, 
it made him nervous. 

“Insulted in my own house!” he snarled 
from beneath his teeth. 

“ Your father’s house,” I corrected. “Call 
him, and I will give explanations.” 

“Damn your explanations! Get out of the 
house, you puppy; or I'll have the servants 
up and have you ducked in the horse-pond.” 

“Bah!” Isaid’ “ There’s not one of them 


would lay hands on me at your bidding. Call 
your father, I say, or I will go and find him 
myself.” 

He broke out ina succession of oaths, using 
language I had heard in the streets of London, 





but nowhere else. I stood perfectly still, and 
watchful. All at once, he turned and went 
into the gallery, over the balustrade of which 
he shouted, 

** Martin! Go and tell my father to come 
here—to the armory—at once.. Tell him 
there’s a fellow here out of his mind.” 

I remained quiet, with my scabbard in one 
hand, and the rapier in the other—a danger- 
ous weapon enough, for it was, though slight, 
as sharp as a needle, and I knew it for a bit of 
excellent temper. Brotherton stood outside 
waiting for his father. In a few moments I 
heard the voice of the old man. 

“ Boys! boys!” he cried; “ what is all this 
to-do?” 

“Why, sir,” answered Geoffrey, trying to 
be calm, “here’s that fellow Cumbermede 
confesses to having stolen the most valuable 
of the swords out of the armory—one that’s 
been in the family for two hundred years, and 
says he means to keepit.” * 

I just caught the word /iar ere it escaped 
my lips: I would spare the son in his father’s 
presence. 

“Tut! tut!” saidSir Giles. “ What does 
it all mean ? You’re at your old quarrelsome 
tricks, my boy! Really you ought to be wiser 
by this time !” 

As he spoke he entered panting, and with 
the rubicund glow beginning to return upon 
a face from which the message had evidently 
banished it. 

“Tut ! tut!” he said again, half starting 
back as he caught sight of me with the weapon 
in my hand—“ What is it all about, Mr. Cum- 
bermede? I thought you had more sense!” 

“ Sir Giles,” I said, “‘ I have not confessed 
to having stolen the sword—only to having 
taken it.” 

“ A very different thing,” he returned, try- 
ing to laugh. “ But come now; tell me all 
about it. We can’t have quarreling like this, 
you know. We can’t have pot-house work 
here.” 

“ That is just why I sent for you, Sir Giles,” 
I answered, replacing the rapier on the wall. 
“I want to tell you the whole story.” 

“ Let's have it then.” 

“ Mind I don’t believe a word of it,” said 
Geoffrey. 
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“Hold your tongue, sir,” said his father 
sharply. ' 

“Mr. Brotherton,” I said, “ I offered to tell 
the story to Sfr Giles—not to you.” 

“ You offered!” he sneered. “You may 
be compelled—under different circumstances 
by and by, if you don’t mind what you're 
about.” 

“Come now—no more of this!” said Sir 
Giles. 

Thereupon I began at the beginning, and 
told him the story of the sword, as I have 
already given it to my reader. He fidgeteda 
little, but Geoffrey kept himself stock-still 
during the whole of the narrative. As soon 
as I had ended Sir Giles said, 

“And you think poor old Close actually 
carried off your sword !—Well, he was an odd 
creature, and had a passion for everything 
that could kill. The poor little atomy used to 
carry a poniard in the breast pocket of his 
black coat—as ‘ifanybody would ever have 
thought of attacking his small carcass! Ha! 
ha! ha! He wassimply a monomaniacin regard 
of swords and daggers. There, Geoffrey! The 
sword is plainly his. eis the wronged party 
in the matter, and we owe him an apology.” 

“T believe the whole to be a pure inven- 
tion,” said Geoffrey, who now appeared per- 
fectly calm. 

“Mr. Brotherton!” I began, but Sir Giles 
interposed. ° 

“Hush! hush!” he said, and turned to 
his son. ‘My boy, you insult your father’s 
guest.” 

“T will at once prove to you, sir, how un- 
worthy he is of any forbearance, not to say 
protection from you. Excuse me for one mo- 
ment.” 

He took up the candle, and opening the 
little door at the foot ofthe winding stair dis- 
appeared. Sir Giles and I sat in silence and 
darkness until he returned, carrying in his 
hand an old vellum-bound book. 

“TI dare say you don’t know this manu- 
script, sir,” he said, turning to his father. 

“TI know nothing about it,” answered Sir 








Giles. “What is it? Or what has it to do 
with the matter in hand ?” ’ 

“ Mr. Close found it in some corner or other, 
and used to read it to me when I was a little 
fellow. It isa description, and in most cases 
a history, as well, of every weapon in the 
armory. They had been much neglected, 
and a great many of the labels were gone, but 
those which were left referred to numbers in 
the book heading descriptions which corres- 
ponded exactly to the weapens on which they 
were found. With a little trouble he had suc? 
ceeded in supplying the numbers where they 
were missing, for the descriptions are very 
minute.” 

He spoke in a tone of perfect self-posses- 
sion. 

‘Well, Geoffrey, I ask again, what has all 
this to do with it?” said the father. 

“If Mr. Cumbermede will allow you to 
look at the label attached to the sheath in his 
hand, for fortunately it was a rule with Mr, 
Close to put a label on both sword and sheath, 
and if you will read me the number, I will 
read you the description in the book.” 

I handed the sheath to Sir Giles, who began 
to decipher the number on the ivory ticket. 

“‘ The label is quite a new one,” I said. 

“T have already accounted for that,” said 
Brotherton. ‘I will leave it to yourself to de- 
cide whether the description corresponds.” 

Sir Giles read out the number, figure by fig- 
ure, adding— 

“ But how are we to test the description ? 
I don’t know the thing, and it’s not here. 

“It is at the Moat,” I replied ; “but its fu- 
ture place is at Sir Giles’s decision.” 

“Part of the description belongs to the 
scabbard you have in your hand, sir,” said 
Brotherton. ‘The description of the sword 
itself I submit to Mr. Cumbermede.” 

“ Till the other day I never saw the blade,” 
I said. 

“ Likely enough,” he retorted dryly, and 
proceeding, read the description of the half- 
basket hilt, inlaid with ornaments and initials 
in gold. ‘: 


(To be continued.) 
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A NEW STUDY OF AN OLD “FORCE.” 


Tat there may be forces in Nature which 
we have as yet no knowledge of, and possibly 
no means of apprehending, it would be sheer 
assertion todeny. That there are phenomena 
as patent to the senses as light or heat, yet inex- 
plicable by any of the known laws of Nature, 
is equally undeniable. Their existence can- 
not be put down by any hypothesis of impos- 
ture, coincidence, or mistake. Sift out from 
the multitude of phenomena known under the 
terms of “animal magnetism,” “spiritual 
manifestations,” and so on, all those that are 
demonstrably fraudulent, all those referable 
to known modes of material action, all those 
of a doubtful character, and there remains a 
substratum which has never been satisfactorily 
accounted for or disproved. Until one or the 
other is done these phenomena are proper 
subjects for scientific investigation. 

The examination of them, however, is 
fraught with unusual difficulties. Phenomena 
of this sort are especially captivating to the 
multitude, who can never keep their heads in 
the presence of the marvelous. Everything 
must be explained by them or for them at 
sight; and any hypothesis, however unrea- 
sonable, is greedily accepted if they cannot 
propose a better one off-hand. Ever ready to 
call in the supernatural, and seldom able to 
distinguish between truth and trickery, they 
become the easy prey of knaves, to the dis- 
gust of the cooler headed, who too frequent- 
ly go to the other extreme of denying all the 
phenomena in question the moment some of 
them have been proved unreal. Another 
difficulty has arisen from the needless barriers 
erected between scientific observers and the 
honest Beet unusual powers, by the 
too ready denial by the former of the exist- 
ence of any force not already known to them, 
and the over-sensitiveness of the latter in re- 
gard to the application of critical tests to their 
performances, such tests seeming to imply a 
suspicion of their honesty. Still another dif. 
ficulty arises from the inability of “ mediums,” 
erroneously so called, to command their pecu- 
liar powers at all times. 

These obstacles seem at last to have been 
surmounted, in part at least, by a clever Eng- 








lish chemist, Mr. William Crookes, F.R.S., 
and the famous “medium” Mr. Home, the 
results of whose investigations are given 
by Mr. Crookes in the July number of the 
London Quarterly Journal of Science, of which 
he is editor. These investigations appear to 
open up a field of physical research as won- 
derful as that entered by the Spectrum Analy- 
sis, and of vastly greater human interest. A 
long course of experiments were tried by 
Messrs. Crookes and Home, with varying re- 
sults, in the presence of numerous scientific 
observers. Two of the experiments, “the most 
striking and easily tested with scientific accu- 
racy,” are described at length in the Quwar- 
terly. They were made at the house of Mr. 
Crookes, in the presence of Dr. Huggins, the 
eminent astronomer ; Mr. E. W. Cox, “awell- 
known sergeant-at-law ;” Mr. Crookes’ broth- 
er, and his chemical assistant. The appara- 
tus was prepared expressly for the purpose by 
.Mr. Crookes. That for the first experiment 
consisted of a drum-shaped cage of wood and 
wire, two feet in diameter and just high enough 
to allow it to slip under a table. Mr. Home 
did not see the apparatus before entering the 
room, and he had not even had the object of 
some of it explained to him before sitting 
down. At his suggestion the further precau- 
tion was taken by Mr. Crookes of witnessing 
a change of dress by Mr. Home, enabling him 
to state positively that “no machinery, appa- 
ratus, or contrivance of any sort was secreted 
about Mr. Home’s person.” 

The first experiment was intended to test 
Mr. Home’s power of playing on a musical 
instrument under what, to ordinary persons, 
would be impossible conditions. Mr. Home 
was seated at the side of the table, with his feet 
on opposite sides of the cage, and under the 
feet of observers on each side of him. The 
room was well lighted with gas. Taking an 
accordeon between the thumb and middle fin- 
ger of one hand, at the end opposite to the 
keys, Mr.,Home placed it within the cage, 
which was then shoved under the table as 
close as his wrist would permit, but without 
hiding his hand from those next to him. His 
other hand rested on the top of the table. 
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FIRST EXPERIMENT. 


Very soon the accordeon began to wave about ! 
in a curious manner, emitting sounds. Mr. 
Crookes’ assistant got under the table and re- 
ported that the instrument was expanding and 


contracting, while the hand that held it was 
quite still. Dr. Huggins looked under the 
table and verified the report of the assistant. 
Soon after, the conditions remaining the same, 
a simple air was played on the instrument. 
As the keys could not by any possibility be 
reached by Mr. Home, or‘any other member 
of the company, this was considered a crucial 
experiment. But the sequel was still more 
striking. Mr. Home actually let go the ac- 
cordeon, removed his hand from the cage and 
placed it in the hand of the person next to 
him ; yet the instrument continued to play. 
Mr. Crookes then had the apparatus connect- 
ed with two Grove’s cells provided for the 
purpose, and passed a battery-current round 
the insulated copper wire which formed the 
cage. The playing was repeated, but whether 
the electric current assisted the manifestation 
of the force inside, Mr. Crookes was unable 
to say. The result of the experiment made 
under these conditions is wonderffl enough 
to justify quotation at length. 

“ The accordeon was now taken without any 
visible touch from Mr. Home’s hand, which 
he removed from it entirely; I and two 





$$. 


others present not only seeing his released 
hand, but the accordeon also floating about 
with no visible support inside the cage. 
This was repeated a second time, after a 
short interval. Mr. Home presently rein. 
serted his hand in the cage and took hold of 
the accordeon. It then commenced to play, 
at first chords and: runs, and afterwards a 
well-known sweet and plaintive melody, which 
it executed perfectly in a very beautiful man. 


ner. While this tune was being played, I. 


took hold of Mr. Home’s arm, below the 
elbow, and gently slid my hand down until I 
touched the top of the accordeon. He was 
not moving a muscle. His other hand was 
on the table, visible to all, and his feet were 
under the feet of those next to him.” 

No theory of Aocus-pocus will explain away 
the testimony of such a critical witness as Dr. 
Huggins to a phenomenon like this, however 
unaccountable it may seem. Seated at the 
opposite side of the table, he could not see 
the withdrawal of Mr. Home’s hand from the 
accordeon: but he admits that such was 
stated to be the case at the time by Mr 
Crookes, and by the person sitting on the 
other side of Mr. Home. With this single 
reservation he vouches for the correctness of 
the description published by Mr. Crookes. 

The other experiment was designed to test 
Mr. Home’s power to move heavy bodies 
without calling into action any of the forces 
known to science. ‘The apparatus consisted 
of a mahogany board, three feet long, nine 
and a half inches wide, and one inch thick, 

‘with a strip of mahogany one and a half 
inches wide screwed on at each end, forming 
feet; a stout table, and a spring balance 
hanging from a substantial tripod stand. The 
balance was fitted with a self-registering index 
in such a manner that it would record the 
maximum weight indicated by the pointer. 
When in ‘position the board was horizontal, 
one end resting on the edge of the table, the 
other supported by the balance. In this po- 
sition the weight marked by the index was 
three pounds. Sitting in an easy-chair, Mr. 
Home placed the tips of his fingers lightly on 


the extreme end of the board resting on the: 


table. Mr. Crookes and Dr. Huggins sat on 
each side, watching the effect. Almost imme- 
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diately the further end of the board 

was observed to oscillate slowly up 

and down. Of his own accord, Mr. 

Home then took a small hand-bell and 

a little card match-box which hap- 

pened to be near, and placed one 

under each hand, to satisfy the obser- 

vers that muscular pressure was not , 

the cause of the movement. The 
oscillation continued, the index of 

the balance descending at one time as 

low as nine pounds, showing a maxi- 

mum pull of six pounds. With his 

fingers placed as they were, directly 

over the fulcrum, any exertion of 
muscular pressure by Mr. Home 

would have served only to hold the 

board rigidly in place. Even if he had pushed 
them slightly beyond the fulcrum, it would 
have been impossible for him to exert the 
pressure indicated, as a subsequent test clear- 
ly showed. Mr. Crookes got upon the table 
and stood on one foot on the place where 
Mr. Home’s fingers had been. His whole 


weight (140 pounds) sunk the index but one 
and a half pounds, or two pounds when he 


jerked up and down ; this effect being attrib- 
uted to his foot extending slightly beyond the 
fulcrum. 

Of course these experiments, or rather the 
series of which these are specimens, do not 
demonstrate the existence of a hitherto un- 
recognized force ; but they certainly prove 
there is something in these obscure manifesta- 
tions of power that scientific men cannot be 
true to their professions and refuse to investi- 
gate, So much Dr. Huggins admits, while 
cautiously refraining from any expression of 
opinion concerning the power exerted by 
Mr. Home. Mr. Cox and Mr. Crookes are 
confident that the experiments establish the 
existence of a new force (which, for conveni- 
ence, they call Psychic Force), in some un- 
known manner connectéd with the human 
organization. 
force, and its correlation with known forces, 





As regards the nature of this 
| of “spiritual” influence in connectien with 


ing it to be the duty of inquirers to abstain 
from framing theories until they have accu- 
mulated facts enough to form a substantial 
basis on which to reason. If these experi- 
ments are confirmed,—and they must be by 
other observers, and through persons whose 
reputations are less questionable than Mr. 
Home’s, before they can be fully accepted,— 
they will prove that the human organization 
is capable of evolving a force competent to 
produce, without contact, many of the results 
of muscular effort ; and what is more wonder- 
ful, results involving special training as well 
as general intelligence. 

Another point appears to be established 
to Mr. Crookes’ satisfaction : that the posses- 
sors of this power are subject to unaccount- 
able ebbs and flows of force; so that the 
failure of any experiment does not justify an 
abandonment of the investigation. An ex- 
periment that fails utterly one day may suc- 
ceed the next. In this way he ‘accounts for 
the negative results of the examination of 
Mr. Home by a scientific committee at St. 
Petersburg some months ago. 

It is but just to those engaged in these in- 
vestigations to add, that they carefully avoid 
giving any countenance to the crude theory 


Mr. Crookes hazards no hypothesis, beliey- | the phenomena involved. 
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THE RIOT OF ROMANISM. 

WE suppose that the Irish riot of July, in New York, 
was the offspring of religious hatred, The Orange- 
men, a Protestant society, undertook to celebrate the 
anniversary of a battle in which the Irish Catholics 
were defeated, two centuries ago ; and as it was known 
that the hatred of their Catholic countrymen would in- 

,cite a riot, the city authorities forbade the procession 
which the Orangemen had planned. Every respectable 
newspaper in the city protested against this weak sur- 
render to the mob, and so indignant and energetic was 
their protest that Governor Hoffman was obliged to use 
his own authority, permitting the Orangemen to pro- 
ceed through the streets, and protecting them by the 
whole force of the city police and the military. The 
procession appeared ; the threatened riot took place ; 
fifty persons, some of them innocent, were killed; 
one hundred, more or less, were wounded ; and every 
decent man feels that, sad as these consequences were, 
both the city and the nation are ten thousand times 
safer and richer than they would have been had the 
matter rested where the city authorities placed it. 
Liberty would have been degraded in its home by the 
foul surrender, and Protestantism would have been dis- 
graced by refusing to protect her own. 

There is one lesson which it seems impossible for a 
Romanist to learn, and that is toleration. It is said 
that the Catholic clergy energetically opposed the mob 


in its inception, and we have no reason to doubt it ; 
but the fact is that the influence of their teaching 
through all the centuries has been to foster these bru- 


tal exhibitions of intolerance. When ignorant men 
are taught by their spiritual leaders, from their cradles, 
that every man, woman, and child outside of the 
Catholic church is outside of the heavenly favor, 
and is on the high road to certain perdition; when 
their prejudices against Protestantism are fed by all 
‘possible means, in public and private; when all con- 
‘verts to Protestantism from the Catholic faith are so- 
cially proscribed and are persecuted by every bitter 
expedient ; when in every Catholic country every 
Protestant is counfed but the offscouring of decent 
society; when in the Roman capital itself the Prot- 
estants, on whose money Rome has lived for many 
years, have been obliged to build and occupy churches 
outside of the city walls, as if they were an inferior or 
an unclean order of beings, it is not wonderful that 
brutal men in the Catholic communion take brutal 
methods to express their hatred so industriously incul- 
cated. There is no toleration of Protestantism in the 
Catholic heart ; and men who have not brains enough 
‘to fight »for their faith with moral weapons will use 
such as they have. A cudgel seems to be a good 
‘weapon enough to use upon the dogs which they have 
‘been taught to believe Protestants are. 

There is one way—and we know of but one—in 
which the Catholic priesthood can quench these yearly 
quarrels between Catholic and Protestant Irishmen, 


THE TIME. 


Let them teach their people, in the first place, how to 
read. Give them some culture, so that they shall be 
reflective and rational. The great masses engaged in 
the late riot were as ignorant ashorses. They didnot 
know enough to know that the Orangemen were intel- 
lectually and morally their superiors. Then teach 
them toleration. Teach them when they find menwho 
are casting out devils in the name of Christ to regard 
them as working for and with Him, though they follow 
not with theCatholics, Teach them tolove men who 
differ with them, being full of all charity even to those 
k who seem to them to be in error. If Protestantism 
has done any good to the human race, tell them what 
itis. In other words, let them teach them Christiani- 
ty in the large and loving spirit of the Master, and be 
more anxious about the personal character of their 
flocks than the condition of the fences around their 
sheep-folds. These men who are so ready to shed 
the blood of their innocent fellow-countrymen are 
mainly what their priesthood have made them. They 
have had them in their hands for many years to edu- 
cate, to mould, to elevate out of their brutal life, and 
make better. This mob shows how very inefficient 
their methods have been ; and it ought to show them 
that their methods need reforming. They are in a 
country that tolerates all religions,—even that which 
tolerates none when it can help it,—and if they do not 
wish to be regarded as public enemies they must adopt 
and cherish the spirit of the country, and manifest 
something of the tolerant and charitable spirit of 
Christianity. 


WOMEN IN THE COLLEGES. 

WE are not among those who fancy that there are 
any remarkable social dangers connected with bringing 
the sexes together during the processes of their educa- 
tion. The question of admitting women to colleges 
hitherto devoted to young men is now up, and at Am- 
herst has been, and still is, under serious consideration, 
It may be said that if it is really desirable that any 
considerable number of women should receive the same 
education that the young men of Amherst College re- 
ceive, they should have the opportunity to doso, at 
Amherst and elsewhere. It may be said, too, that this 
question of the education of women has only an indi- 
rect relation to the question of woman-suffrage, and 
should never be confounded with it. ‘The Woman 
Question” proper has no legitimate connection with 
the question of admitting women to the colleges where 
young men are educat If the studies and the modes 
of study of the college are not to be modified in con 
sequence of the admission of women, the men—teach- 
ers and students—need to make no objection. The 
seciety of women will do them good rather than 
harm, It is certainly one of the disadvantages of cok 
lege and female boarding-school life that it is sexually 
isolated. There is no question that the daily associa 





tion of the sexes when young, under judicious supe 
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vision and regulation, is much healthier than their 
separation. It is better that the sexes see each other” 
daily than to dream of each other ; and either the one 
or the other they alwaysdo, So, in our judgment, the™ 


question is not one mainly of social health and purity. 
If it is, then it is settled, and calls for no further dis- 


cussion. It is the universal testimony of teachers, so 
far as we have learned, that morally the sexes do well 
together in school—do better, indeed, than when sepa- 
rated. The association of men and women in aschool 
or college is just as safe and healthful as their associa- 
tion in all ordinary life. Men and women are never 
shut away from each other for long periods of time 
without damage and disaster. Imagination is unduly 
excited, feeling becomes morbid, and manners are de- 
graded by such separations; and the earlier they can 
be dispensed with the better. 

Can they be dispensed with altogether? We think 
not. We have never yet felt called upon to part with 
our old opinion that a man is not a woman, and that a 
woman is not a man; that, as a consequence, their 
spheres of labor and office differ, and that their educa- 
tional training should have reference as well to their pe- 
culiarities of constitution as to the spheres of life they 
are to occupy. Now if Amherst College, or any other 
college, is adapted just as well to the training of young 
women as of young men, it is well adapted to the 
training of neither. If at Vassar and Holyoke wo- 
men do not have a better chance than at Amherst and 
Harvard, Vassar and Holyoke are grossly at fault, 
and Amherst and Harvard are anything but what they 
pretend to be—first-class institutions for the training 
of young men, to lead the lives and do the work of 
men. If any of these young men’s colleges are par- 
ticularly desirable institutions for the education of 
women, they need reforming, unless it is proposed to 
change them into female seminaries. 

The claiming of places for women in young men’s 
colleges as a right, and the denunciation of their exclu- 
sion as a wrong to woman, are the special functions of 
fanatics and fools. There are no rights and wrongs in 
the matter. It is entirely a matter of policy with re- 
gard to that which is best, on the whole, for both young 
men and young women, Granted that morally they 
would do good to each other in the college, as they un- 
doubtedly do in the primary and preparatory schools ; 
granted that they would purify each other socially, and 
stimulate each other intellectually ; granted that such 
association would soften and simplify the manners of 
all concerned ; the facts still remain, that men are not 
women, that women are not men, and that for their 
differing spheres of life and labor they need a widely 
different training. It certainly is not an object for so- 
ciety to make women more like men than they are, or 
in any way to divert them from a full and fine devel- 
opment of their womanhood. : 

It ought to be said, on behalf of the women of 
America, that they have not, in any considerable or 
influential numbers, demanded admission to the col- 
leges which have been specially designed for the train- 





ing of young men. The demand has been made by 
theorists and dreamers, among the men mostly. 
The truth is that there is no call for these changes of 
policy which deserves attention. The schools provided * 
for the education of women are growing better and 
better every year. Colleges for women are springing 
up all over the country, and Vassar is unquestionably 
a better place for young women—all sheltered by the 
single roof of the institution—@han Amherst or Har- 
vard or Yale or Union can be, adapted as they afl are 
to the wants of young men, as well as to their lack of 
wants, There are no wise fathers and mothers who 
would not prefer Vassar or Holyoke to Amherst as 
a training-place for their daughters, They can reach 
any grade of learning and culture in these institu- 
tions which they desire, with special adaptations of 
institutional appointment and machinery to their 
wants as women, and special choice and arrangement 
of their studies to the womanly sphere of life they are 
to occupy. The managers of Amherst and the other 
colleges will do what they think best in regard to the 
proposed change, but we believe they will have the 
support of the best men and women in every part 
of the country if they decidedly and persistently refuse 
to make it. 

With this expression of opinion we take pleasure in 
presenting to our readers, in another part of the 
magazine, Mr. Hyde’s excellent paper on the ‘‘Co- 
education of the Sexes,” and in asking for it a care- 
ful reading by all who are interested in the subject. 
The writer is a man of broad and valuable experience, 
and however much in certain particulars we may differ 
with his opinions, they ought to command very high 
consideration. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 

Let us have some honest talk about our Sunday- 
schools, Admitting that they are useful beyond our 
finite calculation, and that, as an agency in Christian 
civilization, they stand in one of the places of highest 
importance, it will not be amiss to inquire whether 
there may not be in them some tendencies to evil, some 
wrong ideas, some misconceptions of the highest end to 
be sought in their operation and management. 

Let us touch the heart of the matter in our opening 
statement. We know of no good reason for sending 
a child to a Sunday-school, or of seeking to bring a 
child into a Sunday-school, except to make a Christian 
of him. We are in the habit of speaking of Sunday- 
schools as *‘ nurseries of the Church ;”’ and no phrase 
could be happier in defining that which is undeniably 
the first object of a Sunday-school—namely, Chris- 
tian nurture. There isa class of Sunday-schools, in 
large cities mainly, that need instruction in the facts 
of Christianity, but it is true that the great mass of 
children in the Sunday-schools of the United States 
know the story familiarly, and need nothing so much 
as to be religiously impressed and brought consciously 
and by a sweet and solemn choice into direct relation 
with the great object of worship, and into a voluntary 
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and loving allegiance to Him,- The observations of a 
life of observation have taught us that the principal 
good results of Sunday-schools come not from enter- 
prising and gifted superintendents, come not from in- 
teresting and funny story-tellers, who are known tech- 
nically as ‘*Sunday-school men,” come not from sing- 
ing sacred words to Yankee Doodle, or of frivolous 
words to still more frivolous tunes, come not from 
huge feats of memory %n the rehearsal of long chapters 
of Holy Writ, come from none of the numberless 
tricks resorted to for enthralling juvenile interest and 
exciting juvenile ambition and love of praise, but from 
the personal influence of Christian teachers, who, know- 
ing their scholars intimately and loving them tenderly, 
lead them by the power of their love and the light of 
their own Christian character into the adoption of a 
Christian life. 

Nothing is more notorious than the fact that a man 
may carry the whole scheme of Christian truth in his 
mind from boyhood to old age without the slightest 
effect upon his character and aims, It is there, but it 
fructifies nothing. It has less influence than the mul- 
tiplication table. A community may be—and often 
is—thoroughly intelligent in everything relating to the 
facts and claims of Christianity, and, at the same time, 
almost hopelessly frivolous or vicious. It follows, then, 
that a Sunday-school which does no more than teach 
fails to do that thing without which teaching is of very 
little account. The power of a Sunday-school to 
make Christians of its scholars resides almost entirely 
in its teachers. If they are Christians indeed, and are 
possessed by the Christian’s love of the young natures 
committed to their keeping and leading, they will 
never rest until, by all practical means, they have en- 
deavored to lead them to the adoption of that life 
which is the highest placed before the choice of human- 
ity. The best minds and finest spirits of a church 
ought always to be in the Sunday-school. The high- 
est office of this age, or of any age, is that of Chris- 
tian teacher; and a man who can look with contempt 
upon the office of Sunday-school teacher, or regard it 
as detracting in any degree from his personal dignity, 
betrays inevitably the feebleness of his conceptions and 
the shallowness of his piety. How many churches are 
there in which there are not men and women who look 
upon Sunday-school teaching as a burden and a 
bore? How many Sunday-schools are there in which 
there are not teachers who stand week after week before 





their classes, refusing themselves to receive and pro- 
fess the religion whose truths they undertake to im. 
part ? 

With such views as these—stated or indicated—the 
readers of SCRIBNER will conclude that we have not a 
very favorable opinion of much of the machinery used 
in Sunday-schools, The children are not to blame 
for demanding excitement and amiusement, because 
these have been the means resorted to for bringing 
them into Sunday-school and keeping them there, 
Indeed, the impression is quite prevalent among the 
children of some schools that they are conferring a great 
favor on superintendent and teachers by their attend- 
ance. If they cannot get funny books, or premiums, 
or hear funny stories, or have picnics, or Christmag 
presents, or some visible reward, they threaten to 
leave the school,—either to stay out entirely, or go to 
some other school where they can obtain what they 


demand, So all sorts of means are resorted to to keep . 


up excitement, and, in the mean time, they get no reli- 
gious impression whatever. The tunes they sing amuse 
them, but nurse no spirit of devotion. The booksthey 
read and the stories they hear interest them, but leave 
no result except hunger for more excitement of the same 
kind. The premiums they win inspire their pride ina 
sort of excellence which spares little room for Christian 
humility. In one way and another, the opportunities 
of making a deep and good impression upon character 
and life are frittered away, and the children are no 
better prepared to enter upon life and the resistance 
of its multiplied temptations to evil than if they had 
never seen a Sunday-school, 

In our judgment there is a vast amount of machi- 
nery instituted by professional Sunday-school men that 
is the veriest humbug. They have complicated that 
which is unspeakably simple. They have undertaken to 
do that by artificial processes and by ingenious contti- 
vances which can only be done well through the in- 
stincts of a loving heart and a heaven-enkindled zeal. 
The touch of a gentle hand in the exhibition of a pet- 
sonal affection and interest is worth ten thousand times 
more than the most elaborate exposition of Bible 
truth on a black-board. If superintendents and 
teachers possess common sense, and know exactly what 
they wish to do, and wish first and most to make 
Christians of their children, let them follow their own 
methods, and leave the professional methods to those 
who need them. 





THE OLD CABINET. 


As the time draws near for the election of a new 
President, the irresponsible journals cheerfully engage 
again in the diversion of nominating candidates for 
that distinguished office. Not that a single editor 
expects by this means to secure the election of the 
great man whose natne appears in extraordinary capi- 
tals at the head of his columns, Not that a ‘single 
other person (except in rare and ridiculous instances 





the person named) has any idea that such nomination 
cag possibly affect the national choice. But the inde 
pendent editorial opinion is proclaimed ; the local favor 
ite is trotted out, and an influential personage is im- 
mensely flattered. 

For everybody knows that Presidents are made by 
other processes. Mr. Parton has told us something 
about it; but even Mr. Parton has not told all, and 
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we question whether, on the whole, the inedited annals 
would prove gdifying. At the same time there may 
be reason for congratulation in the fact that things 
are no worse than they are, with about forty Govern- 
ors, and a large number of ex-Governors ; more than 
three hundred Members of Congress, and any number 
of ex-Congressmen; half a dozen Cabinet officers, a 
President, and legion other statesmen and politicians, 
of various degrees of honesty—of appetite for and skill 
in intrigue—all afflicted with 
“ That last infirmity of noble minds.” 

And it may be taken as a happy augury that the decisive 
question of availability involves, in its application to a 
Presidential candidate, considerations of a much higher 
character than when applied to a candidate on a ward 
or State ticket. The nominating convention of a con- 
gressional district may think it not fatal to party inter- 
ests to disregard the opinion of good men in that par- 
ticular di8trict ; but the aggregate good taste and in- 
tegrity of a people must be consulted by the veriest 
wire-pullers and demagogues at Baltimore and Chicago. 
So while a notorious black-leg may (with a certain 
fitness) take his seat in the Capitol as the representa- 
tive of a congenial constituency, it is not at all likely 
that he will ever be called upon to occupy the chair 
at the other end of the Avenue. 

But—the independent newspaper nominations, Al- 
though ineffectual as to immediate result, are they 
altogether: valueless ? 

Some ‘‘ country editor,” for instance, far away from 
the centers of party information and influence, preparing 
to send forth, under we know not what quaint motto 
concerning ‘‘ the Beautiful and the True,” his weekly 
hodge- podge—the seven days’ reading of a few score of 
honest farm-folk and villagers—having, perhaps, no po- 
litical fish of his own to fry, no resident celebrity to 
compliment, looks out over the whole wide field of 
men, and, in his simplicity, “nominates” the ideal 
President. To be sure the candidate of the Galusha 
Globe will not be nitntioned in any of the national 
conventions, but the Daly of the neighboring city 
makes a “‘ state item ” of the nomination, it may be with 
a knowing newspaper smile at the Verdant-Greenness 
of its rural contemporary. The little item goes the 
rounds, The ridiculousness of the thing keeps it afloat. 
“Of course, he would make a splendid President ; no- 
body denies that. But he doesn’t stand the ghost of a 
chance. It’s simply absurd.”* Perhaps so; but it is 
the very absurdity of the idea that sets serious men 
thinking—and this is the precise good that comes of 
the Galusha Globe's Utopian proposition. 

A newspaper has recently mentioned in connection 
with the Presidency a name that no one imagines at all 
likely to be the choice of the next National Republican 
Convention ; and yet it is one which could not be spok- 
en in that Convention without the heartiest applause— 
a name that suggests all the graces and adaptations of 
the highest culture ; whatever is charming and benefi- 
cent in literature and oratory ; whatever is wise and 
pure in American politics, 





Well, some one may say, are not such men more 
useful in the professions wherein they have been *‘ 
specially trained? And this editor—is he not of great- 
er value to the country in his present position than 
he would be even as its official ruler? Think what a 
power is wielded by the man who preaches good morals, 
good manners, and the true statesmanship, every, win- 
ter from all our principal platforms, and the year 
round from the three most widely read departments of 
three of our most popular journals! Could journal- 
ism, could the lyceum, spare him? It is a serious 
question ; but we would be willing to risk the loss for 
the sake of the gain that would come to the nation of 
so purifying an influence, so inspiring an example, as 
that of the Ideal President. 

Let us not despair of the Republic. Let us do our 
parts in uplifting the standard, and one of these days 
those shrewd fellows, the politicians, will learn that the 
best man is the most available. In that good time 
coming, boys, we may see the Easy-Chair roll at last 
into the White House, Then will 

Legislators keep the law, 
And banks dispense with bolts and locks ; 


While berries—whortle, rasp, and straw, 
Grow bigger, downward, through the box. 





DEAR FRANK,—I know very well that, to you, such 
a blow as this must be terrible. I have been thinking 
of you, my dear fellow, ever since I read in the paper 
the sad news of your father’s trouble and sudden disap- 
pearance. O, thisis the worst of sin—its utter selfish- 
ness—the suffering it brings upon the innocent. 

But you make use of one word, in referring to your 
own position and that of your family, against which I 
must protest, as indicating a view of the case radically 
false. I mean the word disgrace. There is no doctrine 
so shallow and pernicious as the doctrine that a man 
can disgrace some one beside himself by his disgrace- 
ful deeds. If you embezzled the funds of the Farmers’ 
and Fishermen’s Bank, then, for your crime, you shall 
be held in righteous disrepute among men, and suffer 
the divine indignation. But if it was another,—no 
matter how near that other to you,—and if, in your 
heart of hearts, you are innocent and pure, then yc 
may hold up your head among the best, and none bii* 
the little-brained and small-souled shall point the finger 
at you. Petty detraction may be your trial for a time, 
but I know you will despise that, if you are assured of 
the sympathy and esteem of every man whose sympathy 
and esteem are worth having. 

Yes, the wickedest part of ill-doing is the certain 
bringing of anguish upon the innocent. A mystery 
indeed this; but a greater mystery still would it be, 
were it not above everything true that there is no idle 
suffering in all the world— that, in the divine economy, 
there are no accidents, It is not for mortal to say 
exactly what discipline any soul may need, yet I have 
known one to make, in just such a stress as yours, the 
precious discovery of his own manhood. 

Your friend, O. C, 
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A PoRTFOLIO full of pictures lies here on the desk 
of the Old Cabinet. Let us together turn the loose 
leaves. Here, against a rugged mountain-side, rise, arch 
above arch, the grim ruins of an ancient monastery. 
You can hardly tell where the primal rock ceases and 
human handiwork begins ; mountain melts into mason- 
ry, and ruined masonry into mountain, the gray lichen 
covering all. Shadowy forms of man and beast 
emerge, as you gaze, into distinctness, while here and 
there frowning portals open deep into mysterious 
darknesses, Next isa sparkling bit of river scenery: 
in the foreground a gently sloping bank, where a gay 
party is picnicking ; farther, a broad expanse of shim- 
mering water,—a wooded shore beyond, and a sunny 
sky overhead. Here is a gigantic cavern, with sky- 
reaching roof and jagged sides, and a strange light in 
the rocky walls, as if they were illuminated somehow 
from within. Now we come upon a winsome English 
landscape: wide meadows, winding rivers, grazing 
cattle, wind-mill, hill, castle, and gorgeous sunset, — 
and the next moment we are transported to some 
Eastern scene of sand, and camels, and waving 
palms. 

You know this house is haunted, by the hush and 
mildew and mystery over it; by the grand decay of 
the old gateway ; the bare spectral trees. How grate- 
ful after that, this bright piece of color—a golden 
memory of the Thames. 

- Here we are in the forest primeval, with its giant 
trees making a mid-day gloom, and shaggy trunks ly- 
ing heaped upon one another in fantastic confusion. 
Now we have a mountain torrent, in all its flash and 
fury; now a dream-wrought ‘castle by the sea,” 





standing against a yellow sunset. Here is a familiar, 
every-day Pennsylvania landscape translated into poet. 
ry by the glamour of the hoar-frost ; and there is some 
far-off Alpine scene, or a glimpse of the blue Mediterra. 
nean; while next glooms a lake of horrors—serpents 
everywhere writhing through the waters, twisting their 
slimy lengths out of caverns in the shore; even the 
clouds take on serpent shapes, and hiss at the startled 
moon. 

What is this? But you are holding it upside down. 
There, it is right now. Watch it! Gradually the 
ruins of the old French church gather form in the twi- 
light, the black poplars lift themselves weirdly against 
the troubled sky. It has rained in torrents; the 
stones of the pavement shine with the wet, and you 
can almost hear the drip, drip, from the ‘ mouldering 
walls.’ We know not a living poet who could put that 
picture into words, 

Calame, O. Achenbach, Turner, Doré,, Vedder, 
Blake—each has been suggested by a different sketch. 
But after you have become familiar with his work, 
you will see the artist’s strong individuality shining 
through all the pictures of Thomas Moran. Diversity 
of style and touch he surely has, for here you behold 
almost equal mastership with pencil, brush, and etching 
needle,—ink, water-color, oil ; unsurpassed brilliancy 
in effect ; seldom-equaled intelligence and delicacy in 
detail. He knows the language of the rocks, the 
curving pathway of the branch out toward the light, 
the sky’s every trick of cloud and color. Not only is 
he, like Turner, a seer of visions, but loving intercourse 
has made familiar to him all the ways of the visible 
creation. 





HOME AND SOCIETY. 


AQUARIA, 

TueEsE latter days of warmth and leisure are days 
ef harvest. Provident hands will be wisely busy. 
There are mosses and lichens and bright brown cones 
to store for window-box and picture-frame, Delicate 
fronds of fern must be chosen for Ward’s cases; the 
forest must yield russet and scarlet boughs; and sea- 
beach and rock-crevice be interrogated for, the where- 
withal to stock the aquarium, 

To those who have not looked into the subject, 
an aquarium seems both expensive and troublesome. 
Short experience, however, will prove that it need 
not be either. A simply constructed and intelligently 
managed aquarium is less trouble than a hanging 
basket or choice pot-plant, and by its very nature pos- 
sesses greater and more varied interest. 

Let us suppose ourselves among a group of young 
people at the sea-side, dabbling in the surf, fishing for 
weeds at their daily bath, and rather wishing to 
possess some means of preserving the beautiful and 
curious things they daily see. Only they ‘‘know their 
fish will die,” and ‘‘the whole thing prove a failure,” 





and ‘* papa says it’s nonsense to spend much on it,” &c. 
** Now,” they ask, ‘‘ how shall we go to work ?” 

You can do one of two things. First and simplest, 
you can buy a large glass ‘*cake-cover,”” of the kind 
used in confectioners’ shops, and which costs from three 
to five dollars, according to size. ‘* Somebody” will 
whittle you a thick square block of wood and make s 
hole in the middle, of right dimensions to hold the glass 
knob of the cover firmly. Well, now you have your 
aquarium! If you choose to glue shells and pebbles on’ 
the wood, or stain it some pretty color, or paint it with 
sealing-wax paint, and stick over it bits of white coral, 
it will be all the prettier. But that is your own affair. 

The other way is to order a square or oblong tank, 
made at the plumber’s, of glass framed in slate or zine, 
But this costs more and is practically no better. 

The next step is preparing the water, for, be it un- 
derstood, wild, newly-caught water is not fit for parlor 
use. You must wade out and dip it up at flood tide, 
when it is freshest and purest, and set it away for 
twenty-four hours to settle. While this is going o8 
the silver sand may be procured and washed: 
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in several waters, that it may be free from slime and 
dirt. Pretty pebbles and pieces of rock can be select- 
ed and made thoroughly clean. There is nothing like 
starting with perfect material. 

When all is ready, cover the bottom of the bowl 
with a thick bed of sand, and arrange your rocks and 
pebbles as you please, Two tall bits of granite, with 
a third laid across to forma sort of hollow cave, has a 
pretty effect. The fish seem to enjoy darting to and 
fro in this mimic gateway, as a caged bird enjoys his 
swing. Draw off the water gently /rom the top with 
a siphon and fill the aquarium nearly full. Lastly, 
throw in a couple of bits of sea-lettuce, and leave it for 
two or three days to settle and compose itself. 

And now begins the delightful business of “stock- 
ing.” And here there is but one general rule to 
abridge the freedom of individual experiment. Do 
not have too many animals. Two fish to a gallon of 
water is about the right proportion ; and with a num- 
ber of snails to eat up the refuse and keep things 
healthfully clean, They are troublesome creatures, 
from a propensity they have to crawl out of the aqua- 
rium and perish of thirst on the parlor carpet ; but, as 
their rate of progress is slow, alittle judicious poking 
and replacing will keep them within bounds, and their 
value as scavengers is so great that no tank flourishes 
without them. 

Every walk to the shore will now result in treasure- 
trove. To-day it is a tiny tuft of brilliant weed, 
clasping with thread-like filaments a fragment of rock ; 
to-morrow a bright darting fish, a minnow or baby 
greyling, or a droll hermit crab. Choice spots of 
coast will give you anemgnes, tassels of flaccid pulp at 
low-tide, or when indisposed, but expanding, when the 
mysterious whim seizes them, into beautiful, many- 
colored flower-shapes. Nothing can be more fascina- 
ting than these strange existences, half fish, half blos- 
som, as they slowly open to the day, quivering with 
life, and emulating by their petals the choicest hues of 
earthly gardens, 

Each shore has its specialty. Newport and the 
Narraganset Bay abound in sea-weeds of lovely tint. 
The Southern beaches are rich in shells; the Maine 
coast inanemones. Mt. Desert Island gives echini and 
rare snails of a vivid orange hue dear to the aquarium- 
lover. An aquarium fairly established, with due bal- 
ance of animal and vegetable life, will preserve its 
purity and healthfulness year after year, with no other 
care on the part of its owner than an occasional fill- 
ing up as evaporation lowers the water-level. Every 
summer journey will result in addition to its treasures, 
and every winter to it$ value as a source of interest 
and enjoyment, 

Fresh-water aqnaria also, are delightful possessions 
for those who do not live within reach of the sea, and 
the variety of beautiful and curious plants for them is 
very great. Of these are the side-saddle or pitcher- 
plant, the water-violet, the arrow-head, the milfoil, 
and the water buttercup. 





FLOORS. 


WueEwn Mr. Ruskin chronicled the ‘‘ Ethics of 
Dust,’’ he should have devoted a large portion of his 
space to the modern floor. 

The popular theory of a floor, reduced to practice, 
amounts to this: it is the principal dust-trap of the 
room. Being of soft and porous wood, its cracks open 
easily for the admission of dust, from furnace, cellar, 
or whatever is underneath. This dust insinuates itself 
into the carpet from the under side, while from above 
the chimney, windows, and doors pour a fine insensible 
stream into the upper surface. Besieged thus on either 
hand, the unlucky carpet in a few months becomes 
thoroughly charged with particles, over which the 
house-maid flirts her broom in vain ; only a superficial 
rise rewarding her pains, A sound beating, and wash- 
ing of the floor, alone can remove it, and this is impos- 
sible, the carpet being nailed securely down. The 
floor thus becomes the guardian of a noxious deposit 
which, week by week and month by month, is insen- 
sibly imparted to everything in the room, walls, furni- 
ture, pictures, and human lungs. 

Now the very idea of a carpet, fitted to all juts and 
angles of an apartment, and immovably fixed in its 
place, is repugnant to all laws of convenience, of health, 
of taste, and of economy. Of health and convenience, 
for the reasons aforesaid, Of taste, because, the floor 
being of necessity the primary and the carpet the 
secondary object in designing a room, some portion 
of the former should be left visible. Of economy, 
because by our present arrangement a great deal more 
carpet than necessary is used, and the difficulty of 
transferring and adapting old carpets to one room 
after another infinitely increased. 

Now, if we return to the original idea of a carpet, 
we find it to be of square or oblong shape, laid over 
the floor in the center of the room, leaving the edges 
bare and exposed. Our ancestors did not, nor do we, 
require to have the spaces beneath sofas and side- 
boards covered from sight. The thick Turkey webs 
which warmed their feet were too precious to be 
chopped and carved to suit the irregular shapes of 
rooms, and were reserved for their legitimate position 
and use, : 

This theory of a carpet, it is true, necessitates a 
floor which shall be of presentable finish, This need 
not, however, be an expensive thing. Georgia pine 
or plain pine, nicely laid and treated to a coat of oil 
or shellac, costs little and lasts long, the wear coming 
upon the carpeted portion of the room. Or the edge 
of the floor may be stained in a broad band and oiled, 
or painted in diamonds of color and varnished. For 
longer purses there are the hard woods in all combina- 
tions, from a simple striping of walnut and maple to 
the elaborate and beautiful designs which the ‘ French 
Parqueterie Company,”’ lately established in New York, 
are ready to lay down at your bidding. Or there is 
**wood carpeting,” for the dissemination of which 
a company exists—also, we believe, in New York. 
This consists of narrow strips of wood, alternately 
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light and dark, glued om to strong canvas; and it 
can be ordered by the yard, like drugget, cut to fit any 
room, and, when no longer required, rolled up and put 
away. For lining a bow window, where plants are to 
hang and water is to be freely showered ; for closets, 
vestibules, and recesses, it is extremely pretty and useful. 

A word in passing on woods. Black walnut is the 
darkest of our native woods. A blacker shade can 
be gained only by staining. Of the light woods, maple 
has the finest grain, and is perhaps the most satisfactory ; 
but ash and oak are also used, and Georgia pine gives 
a fine yellow for patterns. 

A coat of shellac or oil every few weeks keeps the 
floor bright. Wax creates a beautiful polish, but has 
the bad effect of darkening the wood until the contrast 
between colors is lost. Its use, except sparingly, is 
not therefore to be recommended. A damp cloth 
passed over the floor easily removes all dirt: for stains 
and smutches soda and hot water should be applied with 
a scrubbing-brush. The carpet or rugs should be 
beaten once a week, By this process the air is kept 
perfectly free from dust, and the delightful freshness 
which this gives a house is indescribable. We scarcely 
realize to what base tests our lungs are ordinarily sub- 
jected until the better way is tried. 

A square composed of three strips of Brussels carpet- 
ing, with a tasteful border all around it, makes a pretty 
carpet foranyroom. An ingrain of small pattern with 
ingrain border is suitable for bed-rooms, and we have 
seen pretty effects made of the new Venetian carpeting 
with border to match. Turkey or Persian rugs of 
large size are always beautiful, but their rarity makes 
them expensive. A good substitute is the Dresden, or, 
as it issometimes called, Dutch rug, which is thick and 
soft, and has much the same harmonious, brilliant tints 
suggestive of the East. 

Rooms covered with straw mattings can be easily 
made to look warm and comfortable for winter use by 
the laying down of one of these square carpets. The 
heavy bordering will generally prevent the corners 
from turning up as the foot passes over them, but, if 
preferred, any such difficulty can be obviated by driving 
into the floor half a dozen large-headed brass nails, 
and sewing to the edge of the carpet a corresponding 

* number of brass carpet-rings, which can be slipped on 
and off at pleasure. 


A WORD ABOUT AWNINGS, 

In these days of manifold summer contrivances it 
is hardly needful to tell people how much the pretty 
awnings now in use over doors and windows improve 
the outside of a house. But many who admire the 
effect regard them simply as ornament, and have no 
notion of the comfort and beauty they produce within 
doors, 

An awning over a window seems to extend the 
room and create a current of air. It is in fact a 
piazza—only you can’t sit on it. Lying close to the 
window, with the grateful shade upon your book, the 


flapping of the scalloped edge suggesting cool sea- 





winds, white rustling sails, all sorts of far-away de 
lights—it is quite possible to forget the glaring day, 
and feel in the midst of a hot city something of coup, 
try freshness and content. 

Or do you resort to your house-steps as evening 
comes on, in hopes of a breath of air less hot and 
heavy than that you have inhaled all day? A twitch 
to the cords—the ever-ready awning extends its shade, 
turning your door-way into a commodivus porch, Or 
a piazza too narrow for comfort, is by this means broad, 
ened into a delightful sitting-place. The awnings 
slope downward at a word, cutting off the last glare 
of day’s red eye as the sun sets. And when the moon 
creeps up the sky, another word and it retires—leay. 
ing the heavens all your own. 

Why should we not all have them—these nice little 
awnings; for they cost little, and can be bought 
everywhere? And when we get ours they shall be 
striped with gree ; for that is the cool color, and the 
most durable. 


THE GAME OF PARALLELS. 

THE Rev. Geo. A. Leaken, author of a suggestive 
little treatise on The Law of Periodicity, sends us the 
following :— 

All games depend upon the parallelism of numbers, 
and we know what fascination they obtain over the 
minds of the young, especially ; various attempts have 
been made to transfer this interest to the higher region 
of intelligence by means of pictorial cards, and Can- 
ning, the great British statesman, was accustomed to 
bring together the élite of London society, and, by an 
enigmatic process, obtain the name of some object 
from some general characteristics or peculiarities,—a 
process found to give life to conversation, and engage 
the interest of the highest intellects. 

Let me suggest the extension of this principle to 
what may be called the new game of PARALLELS, 
the foundation of which is the recently developed idea 
that History is a plan, a cosmos, and not a detached 
series of accidental events; that ‘one thing is set 
over against another;” that history repeats itself ia 
cycles or parallels ; that there is no.isolated event, but 
that characters and crises the most distant and abnor- 
mal are related, like the changes in sun-spots affecting 
our atmosphere. ‘The most successful player in this 
game is the person who can most ‘‘ match”’ any giveo 
historical fact. Suppose eight or ten forming a com: 
pany; one proposes a subject like the following: 
“Cincinnatus taken from the plough.” Each one 
presents such parallel as he recollects, and the last 
Parallelist gives in turn, ‘‘ Columbus in chains,” or the 
‘Burial of De Soto,” or ‘Who can tell me the 
similitudes of the destroyed Vendéme Column?” 
“The Assassination of an Archbishop?” or the 
* Burning of a Library?” 

The questions may be indefinitely extended to 
all history, art, science, and every ology, old and 
new, Something of this kind has been adopted 
in the studies of Law and Medicine, but the que* 
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tions are supposititious. This Parallelism communi- 
cates real, actual information, transferring those en- 
gaged from a dreary wilderness to a pleasant recreation, 
combining pleasure with profit; and, reacting upon 


hard studies, relieves the school-room of its tedium, 
Which of our schools will be the first to try the 
** Game of Parallels?’* 


——“o@0o8-o oe —— 


CULTURE AND PROGRESS ABROAD. 


FRANCE is slowly recovering from the fearful exter- 
nal and internal shocks that so terribly prostrated her, 
but as yet her literary activity is confined mainly to “‘ re- 
trospective reviews ” of the crowded history of the past 
year. Among these the so-called ‘* Developments from 
the Tuileries” are still exciting attention, though they 
are by no means so piquant as the frivolous curiosity 
of the public evidently desired. The fugitive members 
of the Imperial family were either quite careful to de- 
stroy whatever might have a damaging effect, or else 
such papers did not exist, for much of the slanderous 
gossip published in the early days of the Provisional 
Government turns out to be false. Since the close 
of the war the most interesting material of this nature 
that has appeared is a collection of telegraphic de- 
spatches that unveil the boundless confusion and want 
of system that characterized the army movements, and 
thus give a key to the unexpected defeats that so soon 
followed. Bazaine telegraphs to Paris that the Prus- 
sians are in great coristernation, and expect their land 
to be ruined; they have filled all the Government 
offices with cripples, that every man with sound legs 
may be on the march. But on the 21st of July Gen- 
eral Michel asks from Belfort where his regiments are, 
as he cannot find them, Failly announces from Bitsch 
that he has neither money nor provisions, and is told 
that he must await the Emperor and make the best of 
circumstances. Other generals complain that with 
twenty batteries there is but one veterinary surgeon ; 
that of eight hundred sets of harness only five hundred 
can be used, and that they have no maps, The de- 
spatches would seem to prove that Bazaine was really 
short of supplies in Metz, for numerous messages re- 
ceived from the goth to the 26th of July repeat that 
he is without a reserve supply of sugar, coffee, rice, 
etc. The Major-General of the Army telegraphs on 
the 29th of July: “I need biscuit to enable me to 
march.’? And so on through an interminable list of 
complaints that go to prove the helpless and disorgan- 
ized condition of the army. 

THe Straspurc Liprary is still receiving large 
additions from nearly every literary center in Germany, 
to say nothing of the famous English committee that 
are sending many articles of value from England— 
books, documents, and manuscripts, The court libra- 
ty of Carlsruhe has already two thousand books piled 
up for Strasburg. The University of Heidelberg has 
4 very extensive contribution, and the same of Basle, 
Erlangen, Mayence, Jena, etc. The royal library of 
Stuttgart has sent nearly four hundred valuable vol- 
umes, and the Prime Minister ef Wurtemberg an- 





nounces a large number ready on the part of the State. 
The Government printing-office in Vienna has sent a 
very valuable catalogue, with directions to choose, and 
the number of learned societies in Germany that are 
collecting rarities and valuables of all kinds befitting 
a library, is legion, Thus the new library bids fair to 
be overwhelmed with literary treasures, 

LovisA MCHLBACH, it will be remembered, was one 
of the favored mortals who received a special invitation 
to be present at the ceremonies attending the opening 
of the Suez canal, The Viceroy evidently had an eye 
to her descriptive powers, and gave her a fine oppor 
tunity for aglance into Egyptian life of to-day. She has 
profited by this, and published a series of letters in 
book form, in her best style. She makes no pretense 
to investigate the antiquarian treasures of Egypt, and 
only speaks of those that she chanced to see. Mrs, 
Miihlbach was specially favored in becoming acquainted 
with the household of the Khedive, and visiting the 
sacred precincts of the harem, that are ever sternly 
sealed to all visitors of the male sex, of whatever 
name, Her pictures are highly colored and sometimes 
not in the best taste, but they will please the masses. 

THE GERMAN GEOGRAPHERS are enjoying a new 
and splendid chart of the world from the famous Berg- 
haus, according to Mercator’s projection. The pre- 
vious editions of this work have already become very 
popular inthis country, aswell as in England. Inthe 
course of eight years. no less than six revised editions 
of this chart have appeared, each one a great im- 
provement on the last. It gives a complete view of 
every channel of intercourse by sea and land, and shows 
especially the currents of the ocean, the course of fa- 
mous discoveries, and the lines of ocean telegraphs. 
The present edition beautifully illustrates the South 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean, paying special attention to 
the lines of intercourse between our own coast and 
China, and to the rapidly-growing islands of the Aus- 
tralian group. The arrangement of this new chart 
leaves on tis the impression that he regards America 
as the central point of the world’s commerce, and 
seems to make England secondary. The accompany- 
ing charts are increased by twenty-five, and the wealth 
of illustration thus afforded makes it a geographical 
encyclopedia, 

Git BLAs in Hebrew is the latest novelty in Russia, 
where the Jews, since the death of the Emperor Nich- 
olas, have enjoyed larger liberties than ever before. 
Formerly the Hebrew printing-offices were confined 
to the production of Bibles and prayer-books, and 
other works of a strictly religious character, But of 
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late a Hebrew journal indulges in political and scien- 
tific essays, and even enters the frivolous sphere of the 
modern novel, The last surprise is Gil Blas, and we 
shall soon expect Don Quixote. Many of the small 
cities of Russia are filled with Jews, who pride them- 
selves on retaining their language as a means of liter- 
ary intercourse, and in the excess of this pride they are 
using it asa vehicle for narratives to which it seems 
quite unfitting, from the sacredness of its character. 

CONSTANTINOPLE is enjoying a sensation in the form 
of a new weekly journal printed in modern Greek. 
It bears the name of Eurydice, is mainly intended 
for female readers, and has for its object the intellec- 
tual development of the sex. To this end its columns 
contain the memoirs of a series of distinguished women 
who have made themselves known in literature and 
art. The first number thus contains an account of 
Dora d’Istria, whose fame has become European. The 
publisher of this sheet is Madame Emilia Leonzias, 
and it is edited by a lady. This to occur in Constan- 
tinople is certainly a remarkable sign of the times. 

PoLAND boasts of its Dora d’Istria in Madame 
Severine Duchinska, a celebrated ethnographic scholar, 
who has just published the Ethnography of Poland. 
The lady seems to have developed a very, remarkable 
talent in the study of the national surroundings and 
peculiarities of her people. She takes special interest 
in the peasantry of Poland, and has written for them an 
agricultural work that has been crowned with success 
and honor. She has also written with direct reference 
to the wives and daughters of the Polish peasantry, 
and imparted to them a mine of useful knowledge. 
The same lady has translated a collection of pop- 
ular songs from the French into her own language, and 
is now engaged in collecting the people’s lays of 
** Historic Poland.’? Besides these labors, she has 
written on the antiquity of the Finns, and is just 
now engaged on a collection of the songs of the Cos- 
sacks, that are calculated to throw much light on the 
history of this people. She is a prolific genius, and 
the bright particular star of Poland. 

AUBER died at a most inauspicious period for his 
memory. France loved him, and he in turn loved 
France. But his country was in the agonies of the 
bitterest warfare at the time of his death, and found it 
impossible to give expression to that love. It is said 
that his remains are carefully laid aside for future in- 
terment, when the nation shall have time to pay due 
respect to his memory. And what wonderful events 
this man passed through! He witnessed the execu- 
tion of Louis XVI., the Reign of Terror, the victories 
of Bonaparte, the Restoration, the July Monarchy, the 
Second Republic, andthe Second Empire. But through 
all these political vicissitudes he remained true to his 
art, and tircless in his activity. Music and Paris were 
his gods, the never-failing fountains that kept him fresh 
and happy. And he so loved Paris that he never left 
it, even in the midst of summer. A promenade on the 
Boulevards, a ride in the Bois de Boulogne, were to 
him as a visit to Italy and Switzerland. Old as he 





was, he was extremely happy at the life and beauty of 
the Great Exposition, and doubtless then little thought 
that his ninetieth year would overwhelm him with sor- 
row at the misfortunes of his country, and bring him to 
death among the shouts of rebellion and the slaughter 
of the barricades. Few men have afforded the Paris- 
ians more refined pleasure, and few more enjoyed their 
love. 

THE DtrER FESTIVAL, that was to commemorate 
the fourth centennial of the great artist’s birth, was also 
sadly interfered with throughout Germany—the unto- 
ward circumstances of war, the peace festivals and 
the political reconstruction being too absorbing to 
allow the masses to devote much attention to the 
memory of their master painter. There were exhibi- 
tions of his paintings in the largest cities, and the art- 
circles of Vienna, Berlin, Dusseldorf, Dresden, etc., 
had festive assemblies. But it has been reserved to 
next year for the whole nation to join in a great testi- 
monial of respect. Munich distinguished itself beyond 
the other cities in a dramatic representation prepared 
specially for the occasion. The piece was entitled 


-  Diirer’s Earthly Pilgrimage,” which, indeed, was 


one of vicissitude and sorrow. He had a scolding 
wife, who was completely incorrigible, and who would 
even lampoon his friends when they came to admire 
his works. This everlasting domestic war threw him 
into a deep melancholy, and nearly induced him at one 
time to start for Rome and Jerusalem. Just at this 
period he produced his most beautiful Madonna, which 
brought a congratulatory letter from Raphael, a jubi- 
lee on the part of the artists and scholars of Nuremberg, 
and—strangest of all—the caresses of his wife, who fell 
on his neck and kissed him when she discovered in 
the famous Madonna the early beauty of her own 
youthful face. The conversion of his Xantippe and 
the love of his friends and king induced him to remain 
in his beloved Nuremberg, which still shows with pride 
the house in which he was born, and recently had 
the most rare and famous exhibition of his works. 

THALBERG’s recent death has called public atten- 
tion to the real merit of this once popular pianist and 
composer. He,—with Liszt, Mendessohn, Chopin, 
and Schumann,—deserves well of the musical and artis- 
tic world for having largely aided in bringing to a close 
the so-called ‘‘jingling period’? of German music—from 
1827 till 1835. They at least kept that school within 
certain bounds, and aided in paving the way to a higher 
life in this divine art. No one could blame him that with 
his well-earned victories and laurel wreaths he took ref- 
uge in his earthly paradise at Naples. The fickle world 
soon forgot its former favorite, and was reminded of his 
existence by the announcement of his recent death. 
In the history of piano music he will never be for- 
gotten, though his nimble fingers no longer animate 
the numerous compositions that manifest his genius. 
Creations like his great ‘*Fantaisie” on Rossini’s 
** Moise” must hold a permanent place in the literature 
of the Piano, 

THE SOLDIER TO THE PorT.—Oscar Von Redwity, 
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one of the first living poets of the Fatherland, recently 
sang in sublime strains ‘‘ The Lay of the New German 
Realm.” Von Moltke’s delicate heart and highly 
cultured mind are shown in the feeling words that this 
lord of battles addressed to the master of song: ‘* The 
poet may be lavish ; with full hands he scatters dia- 
monds and pearls, the stars of Heaven and the blos- 
soms of earth—and thus he bestows praise. In this 
sense I conceive it when your song compares me with 
the great men of the past. For these were great even 
in misfortune, and mainly there. We have only had 
success. Men may call this chance, fortune, fate, or the 
providence of God; they alone make it not, and such 
mighty successes are substantially the result of circum- 
stances that we neither create nor control, The excel- 
lent Pope Adrian caused to be placed on his tomb-stone 
the following words: ‘ What a difference is produced 
by the period in which the labors of the best man falls : 
for the unconquerable force of circumstances may de- 
stroy the most worthy, or victoriously bear up the un- 
worthy.’ If I therefore may not from false modesty con- 
sider a fair share of the praise you lavish as undeserved, 
I am not the less susceptible to it, for verses like yours 
may easily survive many a monument of brass or marble.” 

A MonsTER Post-OFFIcE is that of the London 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, the greatest in the 
world. It maintains with its mighty ocean steamers a 
regular connection with Spain, France, Malta, Egypt, 
Arabia, Ceylon, all the coasts of India, Australia, 
China, and Japan. Some of these lines are from ten 
to thirteen thousand miles long, and the service on 
them is so regular that the ships often vary but a few 
minutes from the time-table on the entire route. The 
Company has 12,600 officers, and 8,000 of these are on 
their steamers or transports. The average number of 
persons on their craft daily is said to be over 10,000, 
besides millions of letters and packages for all quarters 
of the globe. 

Now and then we get a record of some minute geo- 
graphical fact, a sunken rock, or a submarine volcano, 
added by our whalemen to the general stock of knowl- 
edge. But it does seem strange that so little has been 
done by these, the ‘most adventurous of our navigators. 
From Scotland there have sailed annually for a hun- 
dred years a fleet of well-equipped vessels, now prin- 





cipally steamships, to the seal and whale fisheries on the 
two sides of Greenland. But since the early part of 
this century, when the Scoresbys gained their fame in 
Arctic exploration, it does not appear that a single 
observation of any value has been put on record, by 
any British whaleman, tending to increase our scanty 
knowledge of the geography and meteorology of those 
regions, The same is almost literally true of our New 
Bedford and Nantucket whalemen. Evidence is just 
now before us tending to prove that Greenland is by 
no means an unbroken continent, but a series of isl- 
ands separated by straits, like those to the west of it. 
But it would seem as if these facts would have been 
brought out by some of our numerous Scotch and 
American navigators, and not left for a government 
expedition to discover. The Norwegian fishermen are 
just now setting us a good example. In 1868, as a re- 
sult of the German and Swedish expeditions, twenty- 
five vessels sailed from Norway for the whale and wal- 
rus fisheries of the seas around Nova Zembla. In the 
summer of 1869 twenty-seven vessels were thus em- 
ployed, among which was that of Johannesen, whose 
voyage around the island of Nova Zembla completely 
overturned the common notions as to the state of the ice 
in the sea of Kara. Last summer the number of ves- 
sels had increased to sixty, and Johannesen was again 
foremost, and boldly sailed into the icy sea eastward 
to the mouths of the Obi and Yenisei on the Siberian 
coast, and northward as far as the 77th parallel. In 
five of these vessels very careful observations were re- 
corded of the depth and temperature of the sea, and 
of the direction and force of the currents, as also of 
the state of the ice. From these journals Prof. Peter- 
mann, the great German geographer, has been able to 
draw up a very complete account of the condition of 
the Kara Sea during the summer months. This sea 
averages only some three hundred feet in depth, and 
grows rapidly shallow toward the north, and, what is 
of the greatest importance, is perfectly navigable dur- 
ing the months of July and August. A little of this 
scientific spirit might well be infused into our Yankee 
fishermen, We are not informed what organizations 
they have made for the purpose, but there is little 
doubt that New Bedford or Nantucket would be an ex- 
cellent center for a vigorous geographical society. 





+ CULTURE AND PROGRESS AT HOME. 


ART IN NEWPORT, R. I. 

PERHAPS there is no spot in our vast country more 
auspiciously identified with Art than Newport. The 
first English artist of note who ever visited our shores 
was brought to Newport by Bishop Berkeley in the old 
colonial days; and his visit to New England is still 
kept memorable by the many portraits of Smibert, be- 
longing to the families of primitive emigrants. Gilbert 
Stuart was born on the opposite side of the bay, edu- 
cated at Newport, long resided there, and his only 
surviving daughter, Jane Stuart, has made the place 





her home, and often receives a commission from her 
father’s admirers to make a copy of one of his famous 
portraits, wherein she manifests remarkable skill. All- 
ston and Malbone were schoolmates at Newport, and 
there pursued their early artistic studies, Richard M. 
Staigg practiced his art there with eminent success for 
many years, and still considers Newport his home, hay- 
ing a house in the town. Of the resident artists at 
present there, Richard S. Greenough, the sculptor, is 
the most eminent, There he modeled his beautiful 


statue of Victory for the Boston Latin School; and 
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his studio contains some remarkable results of his long 
and faithful studies abroad. ‘There are two models for 
heroic statues which deserve the candid attention of all 
municipalities and private associations intent upon in- 
troducing this kind of monumental adornment, to cele- 
brate local or national benefactors. We have had 
more than enough of crude, inexpressive, and badly 
modeled statues; they excite the derision of foreigners 
and mortify the pride of native citizens with the least 
knowledge of or taste for art. Mr, Greenough’s designs 
for statues of Washington and Lincoln are harmonious, 
expressive, and artistic. A more graceful, spirited, and 
at the same time characteristic, equestrian statue of 
Washington than that which is to be seen at his studio 
in Newport, in the form of a highly finished miniature 
model, has never been composed; and whatever city 
or community secures the work, in colossal proportions, 
will possess a really adequate representation of our 
peerless chief, The same may be said of the Lincoln 
statue, which, being in a sitting posture, is free from 
the awkwardness and angularities unavoidable in a 
standing figure; this is dignified, impressive, and, at 
the same time, thoroughly characteristic. We were at 
a loss to conceive why these admirable models by a 
native artist, had been neglected, while such inferior 
ones have been adopted, until we remembered that Mr. 
Greenough was too genuine an artist, as well as too 
true a gentleman, to resort to those ‘‘ tricks of trade”? 
whereby public commissions are obtained, without ref- 
erence to artistic capacity or the claims of good sense 
and good taste. The last work of this gifted sculptor 
is an Ideal Head, full of life and of exquisite beauty ; 
an arch, lovely, womanly face, radiant with dreamy 
delight. It bears the appropriate name of Fe/i- 
ctta. 

Of summer sojourners of the artist guild, now at New- 
port, there are Richard M. Hunt, the accomplished and 
popular architect, who has already embellished this re- 
gion with many admired specimens of his taste and skill ; 
Mr. Key, grandson of the author of the “ Star-Span- 
gled Banner,’’ who has brought hither from California 
a series of carefully studied views of the most remark- 
able scenery of that tegion, which he is now busy in 
elaborating into landscapes, interesting from their au- 
thenticity, effectiveness, and associations; we have 
thus delineated the Golden Gate, the Yo-Semite 
Valley, the Big Trees, and the most famous lakes and 
mountains; these beautiful memorials of a country 
now sought by caravans of eager tourists, are duly ap- 
preciated, and Mr. Key hasmany orders. No artist has 
made more thorough and varied studies of California 
scenery, from the first glimpse of the Pacific to the wild 
waters, rocks, and arborescent wonders of the inland 
valleys. Mr. Newell is the assiduous limner of the villas 
and cottages ; Monsieur Thibaut, who married a niece 
of Fenimore Cooper, has portrayed very skillfully sev- 
eral remarkable canine favorites. John W. Ehninger 
is hard at work in William Hunt’s old studio, and 
Stone is daily expected to execute some portraits; 
while George Harvey, an English artist, is sketching 





the coast ; and Kensett will pass some weeks here to 
make studies for marine landscapes, 


‘* THE GENESIS OF SPECIES.” 

THERE is marvelous power in an epigram sometimes, 
Linnzeus made one, a sheer assertion, impossible of; 
proof; yet naturalists have been bound hand and foot 
by it almost ever since. Even so vigorous and inde 
pendent a thinker as Charles Darwin has been prejue 
diced by it. Out of the innumerable variations in the 
forms and functions of organic beings which his theory 
presupposes, it would seem right enough, and reasonas 
ble enough, to expect some to be sufficiently great to 
appear large to human eyes; but such a contingency 
was denied by Mr. Darwin, because, forsooth, ‘* Nature 
never jumps:’’ as though the steps of Nature must of 
necessity be graduated by human standards, and limited 
to what man considers small. This restriction of in 
dividual variation to the infinitesimal was the fun 
damental mistake of Mr. Darwin’s theory. The well 
known and admitted fact that in certain cases, as, for 
example, that of the Ancon sheep, Nature has been 
seen to ‘jump’ vigorously in the evolution of a new 
form, could not outweigh an epigram. Variation 
must be by insensible degrees; and the most original 
of naturalists was thereby driven to fanciful hypotheses 
to account for phenomena that needed no such explanay 
tion. The strongest arguments advanced by Mr. Mivart 
(The Genesis of Species: D. Appleton & Co.) are 
directed against this weak point of the Theory of Natu 
ral Selection ; so effective, indeed, are they, that many 
anti-Darwinists have prematurely raised a jubilant ery 
that his entire theory has been exploded, and their 
** crude conceptions,’? as Mr. Mivart calls them, trir 
umphantly sustained, Mr, Mivart has, thus been dis 
credited with views which he would be the first to rer 
pudiate. Like the great majority of modern students 
of Nature, he is a thoroughgoihg evolutionist. That 
existing faunas and floras are the direct descendants of 
antecedent and mainly inferior forms, he believes as 
firmly as Darwin, or Wallace, or Huxley, or Herbert 
Spencer. He believes also that ** Natural Selection” 
has had a very great deal to do in the determination 
of the present order of animated nature ; only he rele 
gates it—as Mr. Darwin seems disposed now to do~ 
to a secondary position, along with sexual selection 
and other known modes of modification, all subordi 
nate to some as yet undiscovered law of Nature, He 
goes behind the law of Natural Selection, en- 
deavors to accourt for the origin of the forms which 
Mr. Darwin’s theory begins with, and which Natural 
Selection—or, more properly, the ‘‘ Survival of the 


Fittest,” as Herbert Spencer happily calls it—only 


conserves, He takes the ground that there is in each 
individual some internal force or teadency which inter 
feres with, co-operates with, and controls the infu 
ence of external conditions, and is the main dete 
mining agent in the genesis of species; while inheri 
tance, reversion, atavism, natural selection, and the 
rest play secondary parts. To be sure, there is nod 
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rect proof of such an innate force or tendency ; still 
he believes that the conception of it will ever remain 
necessary, however much its subordinate processes and 
actions may become explicable. He maintains further 
that by this assumed force new species are evolved 
through ordinary generation ; not, as Prof. Owen holds, 
irrespective of altered outward conditions, but largely 
in consequence of them ; the external influence equally 
with the internal being the result of one harmonious 
action underlying the whole of Nature. As regards 
the extent of the variations, Mr. Mivart believes 
them to be considerable in comparison with those of 
Mr. Darwin’s theory—in fact, sensible steps, such as 
discriminate species from species. The office assigned 
to Natural Selection in conserving the results of such 
‘jumps’ is, briefly, to rigorously destroy monstrosi- 
ties, and abortive or feeble attempts at the evolutiona- 
ry process; to remove the antecedent species rapidly 
when the new one evolved is more in harmony with 
surrounding conditions; and finally to favor and de- 
velop useful variations, though it is impotent to origi- 
nate them, or to erect the physiological barrier which 
seems to exist between species. The chapter on the 
incompetency of Natural Selection to account for the 
incipient stages of useful structures is chiefly directed 
egainst the erroneous assumption that minute varia- 
tions naturally selected are sufficient to account for the 
forms and functions of existing structures. The un- 
tenable nature of that position is most conclusively 
shown by an array of facts that seem to be beyond 
dispute. The development of baleen in the mouth of 
the whale, and the peculiar structure of the throat. of 
the young kangaroo, would be evidence enough, if 
there were no other, to show that something more is 
required than the mere conservation and development 
of rudimentary beginnings. Either of the structures 
mentioned, if not immediately complete, and co-ordina- 
ted with others equally complex and wonderful, would 
have been fatal to the possessor. The argument that 
Natural Selection does not harmonize with the co-exist- 
ence of closely similar structures of diverse origin is 
almost as strong. That based on the absence of fossil 
transitional forms hardly deserves the prominence giv- 
en to it: negative evidence of that sort has proved de- 
lusive too often to be worthy of much regard. The 
argument quoted from the North British Review, and 
so often referred to with favor by Mr. Mivart, is only 
& striking illustration of the futility of trying organic 
phenomena by mathematical laws, The figures show 
plainly enough that a single variation, however favora- 
ble, would be utterly outbalanced by its numerical infe- 
riority : but it is the old quibble of the hare and the 
tortoise in a new form. The single example of a sud- 
den “sport ’? developing tothe extinction of the pre- 
existing breed, afforded by Sir J. Trevelyan’s flock of 
peafowl, is quite sufficient to demonstrate the worth- 
lessness of the mathematical argument. In the chap- 
ter on Evolution and Ethics Mr. Mivart follows Mr. 
R. H. Hutton in an argument against an alleged /po- 
sition of Herbert Spencer, which Mr. Spencer has 





‘since shown to be not fairly deducible from his writings. 
Under Pangenesis Mr. Mivart brings together an array 
of strong objections against Mr. Darwin’s far-fetched 
provisional hypothesis, following chiefly the criticisms 
of Mr. G. H. Lewes, and Prof, Delpino, of Florence. 
He prefers Herbert Spencer’s hypothesis of ‘* physiolo- 
gical units’? to Mr. Darwin’s of “ organic atoms,” 
inasmuch as the former presupposes but one mystery, 
while the latter has to be supplemented by other pow- 
ers and tendencies, each distinct, and each in itself in- 
explicable and profoundly mysterious, The independ- 
ence of ‘Natural Selection” and ‘ Pangenesis,” 
however, is frankly admitted, the fall of the latter hav- 
ing power to throw a doubt over the former only be- 
cause the two aeknowledge the same paternity. The 
chapter on Theology and Evolution, showing that 
neither the special Darwinian theory, nor any other 
legitimate evolutionary theory, need have any bearing 
whatever on Christian belief, is calculated to do atwo- 
fold good work—to satisfy timid believers that there is 
necessarily nothing unchristian or antichristian in Evo- 
lution; and to silence those who vainly imagine to 
overthrow Christianity by facts of biology. 


‘€ AMERICAN RELIGION.” 

Wry Mr. John Weiss should have given to his pretty 
little volume of three hundred pages the title, Amer#- 
can Religion (Roberts Brothers) instead of calling it, 
for example, ‘* The Swiss Navy,’’ or “‘ The Snakes of 
Ireland,” or *‘ The Morals of the Hippogriff,”’ or any- 
thing els@ which might occur to a lively and unfettered 
imagination, is a question which will naturally suggest 
itself to many of his readers, It has little to do with 
America or with any continent under the moon ; it has 
perhaps still less to do with religion of any hitherto 
discovered kind, There are three hundred pages of 
oracular utterance, the intent of which is not readily 
to be discerned by the uninspired reader, except in 
places where the author takes pains to be distinctly 
offensive. One characteristic paragraph, in which he 
asserts the antagonism between the theology of natu- 
ralism and the theology of supernaturalism, we should 
be glad to quote entire (page 23), but hesitate because 
of its cheap and unpleasant profaneness. Treating 
what he calls supernaturalism with a scornful superi- 
ority of patronage, he speaks of the naturalist as see- 
ing ‘‘everywhere through the continuity of law a 
God”’ (witha big G), while the supernaturalist ‘‘ jumps 
in from time to time with Ais god’’ (with a little g), 
The studied offensiveness of the paragraph in which 
this remarkable passage occurs forbids the chari- 
table conjecture that the difference is a mere error of 
proof-reading. The proof-reading of the volume is 
indeed remarkably accurate. And this method in theo- 
logical polemics is one for which Mr. Weiss may claim 
the merit of invention. It reminds us of the severity 
with which the Paris Communists were reported to have 
spoken of ‘‘a person called God.” And it is much 
as if Mr. Behnett of the Herald, desiring completely 
to‘annihilate Mr. Greeley of the 7ribunc, should spell 
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the name of that editor with a small g, or the title of 
his paper with asmall t. After all, if Mr. Weiss finds 
comfort in wit so cheap, the Supernaturalists, as he 
calls them, will hardly begrudge it to him. 

Concerning Mr. Weiss’s God with a big G, how- 
ever, when we look and listen that we may learn, we 
look and listen with the most vague and unsatisfactory 
result. Once or twice we get at something like a 
revelation—we will not say a definition, —of It—we will 
not venture to say Him. On page 147 we find this 

ge, which is worth quoting :— 

** When the powerful vibrations of music shake down 
our bars, and we are released to each other, or the 
upliftings of great speech take our feet from the ground, 
and we can no,longer stand braced in resistance, but 
conspire into the wave of the orator’s persuasion, we 
are in the temper of Deity. It is never strange at 
such moments to find all the petty individuals believing 
in God, unconsciously translating the occasion into 
the conviction that gathers and crushes all the clusters 
of all souls, God is the cup that catches that life’s 
wine, We taste our own unadulterated flavor.’’ 

We are glad to see that this is still the God with the 
big G. And we are content to be called worse names 
than supernaturalists if we may still be permitted to 
worship some better Deity than ‘‘the cup that holds 
our own unadulterated flavor.” 

The antagonism which Mr. Weiss is laboring to 
perpetuate between science and the Scriptures is, of 
course, an unreal antagonism. Religious men are 
now, for the most part, ready to acknowledge the 
right of students in natural science to explore to the 
utmost the realm of knowledge, and are ready 
devoutly and gratefully to accept assured results. 
There seems something malignant in the endeavor of 
such books as this to keep asunder what is divinely 
joined together, and to affirm a necessary conflict 
between reason and faith, between the revelations of 
Science and the revelation of Scripture, between nature 
and the supernatural, This particular book is not 
likely to be widely mischievous—the oracle is too vague 
to be popularly effective. But the intent of it is, we 
are sorry to say, none the less evil that it is likely to be 
futile. A certain charm of style deludes the reader 
into a patient hopefulness and expectancy as he turns 
the pages; and the tone of lively self-confidence with 
which the author musically babbles is not unat- 
tractive till it is discovered to be an unending mono- 
tone, If Mr, Tupper had been brought up, let us 
say, in Boston, and stimulated by the mutual admi- 
ration of the Radical Club, it seems probable that he 
might have given us a book like American Religion 
instead of the Proverbial Philosophy. As we read, 
for example, ‘‘ how it thunders and lightens when a 
moral Yea leaps from a million nobodies into the 
reconciling equilibrium of God” (still with the big G), 
we are constrained to a certain pathos of admiration, 
such as the critic in the Bad Ballads expressed con- 
cerning the imaginary verse of Tupper— 

“Which I knew was very clever, but I could not understand it.” 





“TEN GREAT RELIGIONS.” 

It is not often that we find a theological writer who 
has the power to state with clearness and at the same 
time with fairness the views of those from whom he 
differs. The bitterness of the odium theologicum has 
become proverbial. But there is to be found no trace 
of it in the writings of Mr. James Freeman Clarke, 
To the long eras of contrast and controversy in theol- 
ogy he hopes to add an era of good feeling, by the 
method of comparison. And the learned and read- 
able volume just issued by Osgood & Co. (Zen Great 
Religions: an Essay in Comparative Theology), is 
his contribution to the science of Comparative The. 
ology. Hg brings to his work the thoughtful and 
scholarly preparation of twenty-five years, and, what 
is better, a critical faculty of no mean sort, and, what 
is best of all, a reverent and religious spirit. It would 
be strange if, in a book requiring such various learn- 
ing, there should not be found now and then some in- 
accuracy of statement, some error of fact. But on the 
whole it seems to us that the book is not only honest 
in spirit, but also exact in statement. 

Of course the doctrinal standpoint which Mr. Clarke 
occupies is not the one held by the churches known as 
orthodox. And he does not pretend that it is, His 
fairness toward those from whom he differs is not 
secured by any disguise of his own convictions. But 
there is little in the concluding chapter, for example, 
where the ten great religions are brought into formal 
comparison with Christianity, from which any Chris- 
tian man would feel bound to dissent. 

The present volume is only one of a series which 
Mr. Clarke hopes to be able to continue hereafter, 
All scholarly and religious men will give him their 
cordial good-will in a work for which his qualifica- 
tions are so unusual, Whoever believes with Mr. 
John Weiss (whose book we have noticed above), that 
a brand-new religion is to be invented for the specific 
use of the American continent, will have small sym- 
pathy with such endeavors as these of Mr. Clarke, 
But whoever believes, in common with very many 
respectable and useful persons, that the religion of 
Christ is to be the religion of the human race, will 
recognize with gratitude the significance of such work 
as is given in this volume. To compare is better than 
to contrast, when comparison is possible. The right 
method for Christian men—pre-eminently the right 
method for Christian missionaries—is the method 
which Mr. Clarke illustrates. There was never a bet- 
ter missionary sermon, surely, than the one which Paul 
the Apostle preached on Mars Hill, when he de- 
clared to the very religious men of Athens the God 
whom they ignorantly worshiped. And it is signif 
icant of the aim and spirit of Mr. Clarke’s work, that 
he puts on the title-page of his volume, for a motto, 
a text from this discourse, 


MRS, STOWE ON DIVORCE. 
WE never realized more emphatically the injustice 
which the serial form of publication does to a story 
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than we have in reading Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Pink and 
White Tyranny.”” (Roberts Bros., Boston.) As this 
story has appeared, month by month, in O/d and New, 
it has certainly not won fair recognition, Mrs, Stowe 
has not command enough of dramatic machinery, nor 
sufficient finish of style to give to each page of a story 
an intrinsic interest, apart from its position in the de- 
velopment of the narrative. We confess that as we 
have glanced at Pink and White Tyranny now and 
then in the course of the last six months, it has seemed 
to us merely a commonplace and wearisome story, care- 
lessly written, and with no particular purpose, Noth- 
ing is further from the truth. It has as distinct a pur- 
pose as Uncle Tom's Cabin ; and, we had almost said, 
aims at a more important end. Mrs, Stowe has taken 
the wise—if inartistic—precaution of stating, near the 
end of the book, just what she intended should be its 
moral. We would like to see those few pages, with 
their unvarnished, unanswerable words, printed in form 
of a tract and circulated widely. No moral could be 
more pertinent to the present time; no lesson more 
terribly needed by women. The plot of the story 
is told in few words. Instead of plot, we would 
better say problem; and here it is given: A clever 
and upright man married to a silly, deceitful woman— 
what is to be done? In these days we hear a great 
deal about the converse problem, #. ¢., a clever, up- 
right womar married to a bad man; and to many 
people’s minds the answer seems to be as simple as 
that to any sum in “simple subtraction,” 2—1=1, 
and all the better for everybody! We venture to 
say that no woman can read the last chapters of this 
book of Mrs. Stowe’s without being led to see. that 
there can be no such off-hand way of dealing with 
human relations, without misery and ruin and sin, 
There are dancing to-day at Newport and Saratoga 
hundreds of just such pretty, brainless, characterless 
simpletons as poor little Lillie; and before a year has 
gone by, hundreds of just such simple, honest, deluded 
fellows as John will have taken them for wives, There 
is no sentimental gloss thrown over John’s position 
in Mrs. Stowe’s picture. He has simply “lost ”’ his 
‘personal happiness;” that is a strong expression, 
but it is not one whit too strong to describe the position 
of a man or a woman who has made the mistake of an 
utterly uncongenial marriage. What next? John’s 
first impulse is the first impulse—the natural impulse— 
of every human soul, to “escape” from torment. 
“*My wife, Gracie ! she is worse than nothing,— 
worse, oh! infinitely worse than nothing! She is a 
chain and a shackle. She is my obstacle, She tor- 
tures me and hinders me every way and everywhere. 
There will never be a home for me where she is ; and, 
because she is there, no other woman can make a home 





for me, Oh, I wish she would go away, and stay 
away! I would not care if I never saw her face 
again,” 

The counsel of a wise sister, and the memory of a 
good mother, and the clear-sighted instinct of a Chris- 
tian heart triumph over John’s unwillingness to suffer. 
To the day of Lillie’s death, he remains the tender, 
care-taking husband; on her death-bed the poor little 
foolish woman begins, almost like Undine, to find her 
soul ; 

** John, I do feel that God will take pity on me, 
poor and good for nothing as I am, just because I see 
how patient and kind you have always been to me, 
when I have been so very provoking. You see it has 
made me think how good God must be,—because, 
dear, we know that he is better than the best of 
us,’’ 

These were among poor Lillie’s last words. Their 
simplicity is more eloquent protest against hasty sepa- 
ration of man and wife on the ground of simple uncon- 
geniality than volumes of high-toned and unanswer- 
able arguments, based on considerations of church or 
policy or honor. 

John Ellis saved his wife’s soul, That is all! If he 
had left her he would have ruined it. That would 
have been all! Let them see to it, who are to-day 
taking high hand and loud voice to teach that such ab- 
solute self-sacrifice, acceptance of life-long loss of per- 
sonal happiness, are unworthy of human souls, ‘Great- 
er love hath no man than this;” and again, ‘* He that 
sweareth to his own hurt and changeth not, he shall 
enter into the tabernacle of the Lord.” 


* PAPERS FOR HOME READING,”’ 

It is a somewhat hazardous experiment to repro- 
duce in permanent form the essentially ephemeral 
contributions, even of an eminent man, to news- 
papers and magazines, especially when the journals to 
which they were contributed are those of another 
country. This is the experiment, however, upon 
which one of our publishing houses has ventured, and 
which seems justified by the great popularity of the 
distinguished preacher whom they thus introduce to 
American readers, (/apers for Home Reading: By 
Rev. John Hall, D.D., Pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York: Dodd & Mead, ) The 
miscellaneous papers thus collected are characterized 
by Dr. Hall’s unfailing good sense, simplicity, and 
honesty. While they are in no way remarkable, 
they will tend to deepen the satisfaction which is 
already “widely felt, that an influence so manly, so 
healthful, in the best sense so Christian, is_effectively 
put forth in the great metropolitan church of which he 
is the pastor, 
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